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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


Tout’s English History books are so well known 
to all students and teachers of History, that they 
need no special introduction. This edition has 
been prepared to meet the special requirements of 
Indian schools and it is expected that it will receive 
the same encouragement which the author’s original 
edition has had in this country. 


NOTE TO THE 1936 IMPRESSION 

In bringing out this' new>. impression .opportunity 
has been taken to incllicfe' smne additional maps and 
diagrams so as to make the book still, rnore useful. 
Suggestive questions O^ave been added. 
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BOOK I 


BRITAIN BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST 

Up to 1066 

CHAPTER I 

Britain before the English Conquest up to 449 

(Celtic and Roman Britain) 


Principal Dates: 

55-54 b.c. Invasions of Britain by Julius Caesar. 

43 a.d. Claudius begins the Roman Conquest of Britain. 

410 a.d. The Romans withdraw from Britain. 

410-449 a.d. The Britons independent. 

The chief early races of Britain were : 

(1) The Cave Men. 

(2) The Iberians. 

(3) The Celts. 

i. Many thousand years ago the islands of Britain 
and Ireland were very different from what they are 
now. It was hotter in summer and colder Mcn 

in winter. Wild beasts, such as lions and 
bears, roamed about the desolate hills and swampy 
valleys, seeking for their prey. Against them fought, 
as best they could, a few savage men, little better than 
dwarfs. They were so ignorant th&t they could not 
plough the fields. They did not know how to use 
metals. Their only tools and weapons were made of 
flint, rudely cut and sharpened. For this reason the 
time at which they lived is called the palaeolithic or 
old stone age. These primitive men sought out dwell¬ 
ings for themselves in caves, where their remains are 
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still found. The cleverest things they made were 
pictures of animals, scratched upon flat pieces of bone. 
We do not know how these men came to Britain, how 




Palaeolithic Flint Scraper from Palaeolithic Flint Implement 

IcKLINGHAM, SUFFOLK (Evans) FROM HORNE, SUFFOLK 




long they lived there, or what language they spoke. 
It is very unlikely that any of the present inhabitants 
of the British islands are descended from them. Yet 



Engraved Bone from Creswell Crags, Derbyshire 
(Now in the British Museum ) 


we should remember these cave men because they were 
the first human beings who ever dwelt in the land of 
Britain# 
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2. Ages passed away and the cave men disappeared. 
Their place was taken by another race of men. They 
are sometimes called Iberians, because’ 
they are thought to be the same as the old iim 
inhabitants of Spain, which was once 
called Ibeua. These were short, dark-skinned, black- 
haired men. Their skulls were long and narrow. 



Many of the short, dark men now living in Britain 
and Ireland are like what these Iberians must have 
been. Probably Iberian blood still runs in their veins. 
It is very likely that the great circles of huge stones, 
like Stonehenge in Salisbury Plain, which are found 
still remaining, are the work of this people. The 
Iberians were much less savage than the race that had 
gone before them. Though still ignorant of metals, 
their stone tools were beautifu'lly neat and useful. The 
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time when they flourished is called the neolithic or the 
new stone age. They ground corn, wove wool into 
cloth, and made vessels of coarse pottery. 

3. The next people that came to Britain were called 
the Celts. They were a tall, fair-skinned, light-haired 
The Celt* race, with round skulls. They spoke lan¬ 
guages which are still the mother-tongues 
of many people in the British Isles today. They over¬ 
came the little dark Iberians, and forced them to learn 
their language and customs. Many of the present 
inhabitants of Britain are descended from these Celts, 



Neolithic Axe from Winterbourne Neolithic Flint Arrow-head 
Steepleton, Dorset (Evans) from Rudstone, Yorks (Evans) 


or the race formed by the intermarriage of the Celts 
with the Iberians. The Irish, the Manx, the Scottish 
Highlanders, and the Welsh are either pure Celts or 
come from this mixed stock. Most of the Welsh, and 


some of the Irish and Highland Scots, still speak Celtic 
languages. Even in the rest of Britain many people 
are mainly of these races. The Celts were not only 
stronger but more civilised than the earlier inhabitants 
of Britain. They brought in the use of metals, and 
made their tools and arms at first of 


Critic 

Civilisation 


bronze and afterwards also of iron. They 
wore clothes, and were fond of gold and 


silver bracelets and ornanfents. The use of pottery was 
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well understood by them. Their wealth was chiefly in 
great flocks of sheep and herds of cattle. They were 
famous horsemen. Their chiefs rode to battle in war- 
chariots, with which they fiercely charged the enemy. 
They were brave, polite, and enterprising, but fickle, 
suspicious and not very persevering. They lived for 
the most part in the country in scattered houses. 
When an enemy invaded their land they took refuge in 
great camps or duns, perched on high hill-tops and 
defended by thick walls of earth and deep ditches. 
They were very religious, and worshipped many gods. 
They did not build temples, but gathered together for 
worship in groves of oak or on the tops of hills. They 



Early British Pottery 


showed great respect for their priests, who were called 

Druids. The Druids taught them the doctrine that the 

soul never dies. They were also their 

poets, prophets and judges. They were 

fond of poetry and songs, in which they 

told of the deeds of famous warriors. The Celts were 

divided into tribes, each of which had its separate 

chieftain. These tribes were constantly fighting with 

one another. The Celts dwelling in the south were 

called the Britons, and from them the island got its 

name of Britain. 
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4. Two thousand years ago the most powerful people 
in the world were the Romans . They were originally 

the inhabitants of the city of Rome in 
Romans Italy. But they conquered all Italy, and 

then made themselves masters of all the 
civilized world. They were much wistu*, stronger, and 
richer than the Britons. The} looked upon the inhabi¬ 
tants of Britain as little better than savages dwelling in 
the remotest ends of the earth. 

5. The most famous general and statesman that the 
Romans had ever had was Cuius Julius Caesar. He 
Julius Caesar b rou gbt a bout a great change in the 


and the 
Roman 
Empire 


Caesar's 
Invasions 
of Britain 


government of his country. Before his 
time Rome was a republic, ruled by the 
nobles. But Caesar made himself lord over 
all the Romans, governing them as a general com¬ 
mands his soldiers. He thus became the founder of 
the Roman Empire, which included at that time all the 
countries round the Mediterranean. 

6. Ca?sar was also a mighty conqueror. He added 
many new districts to the Roman dominions. The 
most famous of Caesar’s conquests was that 
of Gaul, the country now called France. 
But the people of that land, the Gauls, 
were Celts, like the Britons. When they 
were hard pressed by Caesar, their kinsfolk, the Britons, 
went to their help. To punish the Britons for this, Caesar 
led two expeditions into Britain. The first of these 
took place fifty-five years before the birth of Christ. 
But Caesar did not bring enough soldiers with him, 
and soon found it wise to go back to Gaul. Next 
year he came again with a larger army, defeated the 
Britons and forced them to pay tribute to Rome. 
Besides being a statesman and warrior, Caesar was also 
a famous writer. He wrote an account of what he 
saw and did in Britain. It is from this we get our 
earliest full description of the land and the people* 
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Before this time one can only guess, from the remains 
found when we dig up the graves or rubbish heaps, 
what happened of 
those people who 
used to dwell in 
Britain, From 
Caesar’s invasions 
onwards we have 
some sort of writ¬ 
ten story of British 
history. 

7. For nearly a 
hundred years after 
Caesar’s invasions 
the Britons were 
left to themselves. 

It was a famous 
time in the world’s 
history. During 
those years the 
great Roman 
Empire, which 
Caesar had found¬ 
ed, became firmly 
established, so that 
all the lands round 
the Mediterranean 
Sea were now ruled 
by Roman emper¬ 
ors. Moreover, in 
those same years, Jesus Christ lived and was crucified 
and the Christian religion began, though 
as yet very few people believed in it or had Conquest el 
even heard of it. During this period the South 
Romans forgot all about the Britons and Brltam 
the Britons once more became bold enough to help the 
Gauls against the Romans, So the Romans thought 



Caius Julius Caesar 
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it best to turn Britain into a Roman province, ruled by 
a Roman Governor. Forty-three years after the birth 
of Christ, the Roman emperor Claudius sent an army 
to Britain and ordered it to conquer the land. But the 
Britons fought very bravely. In the end the Romans 
were satisfied with winning for themselves the southern 
part of the island. They built a rampart of earth 
between the Firths of Forth and Clyde, which marked 
the northern limit of their power. Beyond it, among 



A Portion of the Roman Wall 

(Showing the West Gateway of Borcovicus y a Roman Station » 
now Housesteads m South-west Northumberland) 


the high hills of what we now call the Scottish High¬ 
lands, the Celts still remained free. These northern 
Celts were known as the Caledonians, and their land 
Caledonia. Later they were called Piets (painted 
people), because they painted their bodies with bright 
colours. As time went on, the Romans gave up any 
attempt to hold the northern part of their conquest. 
They fell back' upon an earlier boundary wall running 
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from the Solway, near Carlisle, to the mouth of the 
Tyne, below Newcastle. This wall was very solidly 
built of stone, and long stretches of this great monument 
of Roman skill and power can still be seen in the wild 
moorlands of Northumberland. 

8 . Roman rule in southern Britain lasted for more 
than three hundred years. It brought much good to 

the land but also some little evil. The 
^°South UlC R° mans gave the Britons such sound 
Britain peace and strong rule as they had never 

enjoyed before. The Romans covered 
Britain with fair cities and pleasant country-houses. 
They fenced around their fortresses with strong walls 
of brick and stone. They planned hard, smooth roads 
to connect together the different parts of the country. 
So well were these roads made that they remained the 
chief means of communication, hundreds of years after 
the Romans had left the land. The Romans encour¬ 
aged trade, opened out mines and fisheries, planted 
fruit-trees and vines, drained the marshes and cut down 
the dense forests. They grew so much com that 
Britain was called the granary of Europe. They 
persuaded the British chiefs to learn the Roman 
or Latin tongue and the polished ways of Roman 
life. 

Towards the end of their rule in Britain the Romans, 
and the Britons too, had nearly all become Christians. 
The old worship of many gods in which the Britons 
had believed, now disappeared. British missionaries, 
such as St. Patrick, crossed to Ireland, and converted 
the Celts who were living there, to Christianity. The 
Romans had never come in large numbers to Britain. 
But their army and their strong rule made the Britons 
feel very safe. So though the Britons went on talking 
their old language and following their old customs, 
they forgot how to fight and protect themselves. 

9. At last the Roman Empire was attacked by strong 
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tribes from Germany and the Roman army was with¬ 
drawn in 410 to protect Italy. So the Britons were 
left to look after themselves. They had to 
face the Caledonians or Piets from the 
North. The Celts from Ireland, called England, 
Scots also gave trouble. They crossed to Sc 3 t w 1 *J' 
North Britain, and the land they settled on ae * 

was called Scotland. More dangerous still were the wild 
tribes from Germany, known as the English who gave 
to it the modern name of England. They drove the old 
British inhabitants westward, and called them Welsh, 
and the land they lived in, Wales. But the England, 
Soctland, and Wales of those days were quite different 
in size and boundaries from those of later times. It 
took a very long time before the three peoples, the 
English, the Scots, and the Welsh, settled down side 
by side into something like their present homes. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Who were the most ancient inhabitants of Britain? 
By whom was their place taken? Tell what you know of 
the mode of life and civilization of the Iberians. 

2. From whom are many of the present inhabitants of 
Britain descended? Write a few sentences to show how 
they were more civilized than their predecessors. What do 
you know about their religion? What was the name given 
to their priests? 

3. Who was the first Roman invader? What were the 
different stages in the Roman occupation and conquest of 
England? What good and evil did Roman rule bring 
Britain? When and why did the Romans leave Britain? 

4. Caesar first invaded Britain in 55 b.c. and the Romans 
occupied South Britain in 43 a.d. How many years since 
the first event did the second take place? 



CHAPTER II 


How the English came to Britain, and how 
they became Christians, 449*668 

Principal Dates: 

449. Landing of Hengist and Horsa, 

597. Landing of St. Augustine. 

627. Conversion of Edwin. 

655. Penda slain in battle. 

664. Synod of Whitby. 

668. Theodore of Tarsus made Archbishop of Canterbury. 

1. Before they came to Britain, the English had lived 
in North Germany, along the coast of the North Sea, 
and on the banks of the River Elbe. They 
were known as the Teutonic tribes and 
were divided into three main groups called 
the Angles, the Jutes and the Saxons. All 
of these took part in the conquest of 
Britain and settled permanently in the 
south-eastern part of the country. At first there was no 
common name for all the three groups of peoples. But 
gradually they found this necessary and took the name 
of English. This is only another form of the word 
Angle, but it was used in the wider sense, 
The En K uh s ; nce the Angles or English took the most 
important part in the conquest of Britain. But the 
Welsh or Britons more usually called their enemies by 
the common name of Saxons. Sometimes, too, they 
are styled the Anglo-Saxons, which means the race 
formed by the union of the Angles and Saxons. But 
whether we call them English, Saxons, or Anglo- 
Saxons, we must never forget that they are the fore¬ 
fathers of most modern Englishmen. As time went 


The 

Teutonic 
tribes— 
Angles, 
Saxons and 
Jutes 
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on many men of British and Scottish blood gave up 
speaking their old Celtic language, and talked and 
lived like Englishmen. The language which the new¬ 
comers hi ought into the land was called English from 



The old Homes of the English 


the first, and from it has grown the English which is 
spoken today. 

2. The first English to settle in Britain were the 
Jutes. Their chieftains, Hengist and Horsa, set up in 
449 the kingdom of Kent, which is much 
the same as the modern county of Kent. Con quest 
The little Jutish kingdom was soon sur- of Sooth 
rounded by Saxon settlements, whose ' 

names live on in the modern counties of *** y 
south-eastern England. Thus Essex was. once the 
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kingdom of the East Saxons, Middlesex that of the 
Middle Saxons, and Sussex that of the South Saxons. 
Much more important, however, than these was the 
great Saxon kingdom of the West Saxons, or Wessex. 
Beginning either in Hampshire, or in the upper Thames 
valley, it gradually spread over all southern England. 
To the north of the Saxon settlements came the Angles, 
or English in the norrower sense, who also set up 
many little states. Three of these Anglian states lasted 
longer and were more important than the others. One 
of these was East Anglia , the land of the East Angles 
or East English, including Norfolk (the North folk) 
and Suffolk (the South folk). In the lands between the 
Trent and the Thames, the great kingdom of Mercia , 
inhabited by the Mercians, stretched from the borders 
of East Anglia to the river Severn. Mercia means the 
March or the boundary district between the English 
and Welsh. But in those days this boundary was form¬ 
ed by the hills that separate the upper Trent from the 
Severn. To its north lav the kingdom of Northumbria , 
which took in all the lands between the Firth of Forth 
and the Humber. 

3. In the western parts of South Britain the Welsh 
still held their own. There were three groups of Welsh 
states. In the north was Cumberland , or 
The WeUh (he land of the Strathclyde Welsh. This 
ran from the strath or valley of the river 
Clyde southwards to the river Mersey, and was cut 
off from Northumbria by the wild moorlands of the 
Pennine chain. South of the Mersey, Northumbria 
just reached to the Irish Sea, cutting off the Welsh 
of Cumberland from the Welsh of the district west 
of the Severn, parts of which are still called Wales. 
South of the Bristol Channel lived the West Welsh in 
Devon and Cornwall, who in their turn were cut off 
from the Welsh of Wales by the West Saxons conquer¬ 
ing Somerset and the lands on the lower Severn. 
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Thus the Welsh were split up by the English advance 
into three different districts separated from each other. 
Only their wild hills and barren moors enabled the 
Welsh to hold their own. 

4. Beyond the Forth and the Clyde also changes were 
taking place. The Scots from Ireland had settled 
in the western islands and Highlands. 

They gradually encroached upon their 
Pictish neighbours, and, about four Scot* * 
hundred years after this, a King of Scots 
became king of the Piets as well. The name of 
this king was Kenneth Mac-Alpine, and he died in 
860. After this Scotland and Pictland remained 
united under a single king. From the days of 
Kenneth the lands north of Forth and Clyde bore the 
name Scotland, and the Piets disappear from history. 

5. It took nearly one hundred and fifty years for 
the English to complete their conquest of south-eastern 
Britain. But they did their work very 
thoroughly. If any Britons remained in {j^lE*** 
theJEnglish lands they remained as slaves, Conquest* 
or were gradually forced to speak English 

and follow the English fashions. It was only in the 
west, where the English came later, that very many of 
the Britons lived on after the English Conquest. And 
in this long struggle most of the cities and great works 
left behind by the Romans were destroyed. For the 
English, like the Britons before the coming of the 
Romans, did not like to dwell in towns, and cared little 
for the arts of peace. They were, when not fighting, a 
pastoral and farming people, dwelling in scattered 
homesteads over the countryside. They conquered the 
Britons, not because they were braver, but because they 
wore fiercer, stronger, and more persevering than their 
ettniftes. They had not been softened, like the Britons, 
bjf $oman civilization. 

& Each little English Kingdom cared only for 
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How the English became Christians 

itself, and before long there were as many wars between 
the various English states as there were between 
English and Welsh. But some good result¬ 
ed from those struggles. The fiercer kings I* 1 ® 
conquered the weaker, and so gradually cut Overlords 
down the number of little states into which 
the land had been split up. Sometimes one kingdom 
conquered another outright. More often, however, it 
was content with forcing the weaker state to bow down 
before it and acknowledge its supremacy. Thus the 
stronger kings became overlords over their feebler 
neighbours. Among the first kings who exercised such 
authority was Ethelbert, King of Kent, who reigned in 
that kingdom about a hundred and fifty years after the 
coming of Hengist and Horsa. We must remember 
the name of King Ethelbert, since it was during his 
rule that the first attempts were made to win over the 
fierce English to the Christian faith. 

7. The English who came to Britain were heathens, 
worshipping the old gods of the Germans, such as 
Woden and Thor . The Welsh still re¬ 
mained Christians from Roman times but P°p« 
would not teach the hated English Christ- tfoeGreat 
ianity. As the Welsh were driven west¬ 
ward into the hills, the English stamped out nearly 
all traces of the Christian faith in eastern and southern 
Britain. It happened that a very good man named 
Gregory held the office of Bishop of Rome in the days 
when Ethelbert was king of Kent. Now the Bishop 
of Rome was looked upon as the first and greatest 
of all the bishops and as the head of the Catholic 
Church. He was generally called the Pope, that is the 
father. 

8. Gregory had seen some English lads in the slave 
market at Rome and so determined to convert England 
to Christianity. He sent his friend, the monk Augus¬ 
tine, and a band of monks to preach the gospel to the 
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English heathens. In 597 Augustine and his followers 
landed in Kent, and were well received by King Ethel- 
bert. Before long Ethelbert and most of 
* lls P eo P* e were baptized into the Christian 
Augustine faith. Augustine was made Archbishop 
of the English Church. He took up his 
residence at Canterbury, the royal city of the Kentish 
kings, and became the first Archbishop of Canterbury. 
This see is still the chief bishopric of England, and 
owes its position to the fact that the first English king 
to turn Christian was the King of Kent. 

9. Augustine and his monks proved zealous mission¬ 
aries. They soon won the neighbouring kingdom of 
Essex and Middlesex also to the Christian 


The Conver- faith. Here Augustine set up one of his 
Edwin followers as the first Bishop of London. 

But Augustine failed to win over all the 
English to the new doctrine. It cost long and severe 
struggles before Christianity became the religion of the 
whole land. The next great step forwards was in 627, 
when Edwin , King of the Northumbrians, who had 
married Ethelbert’s daughter, went over to his wife’s 
faith. He made Paulinus, who had gone from Kent 
to the north as her chaplain, the first Archbishop of 
York, the capital of Northumbria. This was the more 
important since Edwin was now the strongest of all 
the English kings, having more than succeeded to the 
power of Ethelbert. 

10. Many of the English clung stoutly to their old 
gods. A leader arose in Penda, King of the Mercians. 

He was a mighty warrior who had con- 
between*** quered all the Midlands, and was jealous 
Christianity of the power of Edwin, as well as of the 

m 3 k !on^ d new The Welsh joined Penda 

r -tagainst the Northumbrian king. Edwin 
was slain in battle, and Paulinus driven back to Kent. 
But before long the Northumbrians found another 
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Christian king in Oswald, who had learned the faith 
from Irish monks. Penda slew Oswald, but could not 
root out the Christian faith. Before the end of his 
reign Penda was forced to confess himself beaten and 
allow the missionaries to preach the gospel, even in his 
own land of Mercia, In 655 Penda was slain by the 
Northumbrians in battle, and thereupon Mercia itself 
became Christian. 

n. It still took some time before the Christian 
religion was firmly established in the land. Many of 
the English learned the faith not from 
Roman missionaries like Augustine, but ^FA^Con- 
from Irish or Scottish monks. Their ways version of 
of worshipping were not exactly the same ?° 

as those of the Roman Church. There was inanity 
therefore much conflict. At last the leaders of the two 
Churches—Roman and Celtic—met at Whitby to discuss 
religious matters. The meeting is called the Synod of 
Whitby . It was decided that Britain should follow the 
Roman Church. As a result of this the special customs 
of the Scots were gradually given up. All the dwellers 
in Britain were at last bound together bv the fact of 
their common Christian faith. The coming of Christ¬ 
ianity was of great importance, for all England was 
bound together in one Church long before it had one 
King. 

12. Slowly the change of creed changed the savage 
old ways of the English. The fierce warrior was no 
longer the only sort of Englishman. 

Wherever the Christian faith spread, there their** 
were found men and women who grew ,r 

weary of the violence and bloodshed they 
saw everywhere around them. They had not much 
hope of making the world as a whole any better, so 
they withdrew as much as they could from it. They 
entered into houses called Monasteries, where they 
could live together with others like-minded with 
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themselves, and devote their lives to prayer, study, and 
pious work. They took vows not to marry, not to hold 
money or lands, and to obey the abbot or head of the 
monastery. Those living this life were called monks f 
if men, and nuns , if women. It was through the 
labours of these monks that we get the first English 
history, the first English art, and much of the earliest 
English poetry. And long before there were English 
monks at all, Celtic monks sent their missions not onlv 
to England, but to the Continent also. The English 
owed them a debt as great as that which they owed 
to the holy men whom Gregory sent with Augustine 
to win them to Christ. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Who were the Teutonic tribes? Name the groups 
that settled in Britain. From what part of Europe did 
they come? Mention the kingdoms that made up the 
Heptarchy and tell by which tribe each of them was founded. 
Draw a map to illustrate your answer. 

2. Point out the results of the English conquest. 

3. What Gods did the English worship when they first 
came to Britain? Who was St. Augustine? Tell what 
work he and his followers did in England. By whom and 
how were they opposed? What benefits did England derive 
by the introduction of Christianity? 



CHAPTER III 


How the West Saxon Kings became Lords of all 
England, and how the Danes settled in the Land, 

626-899 

Principal Dates: 

626-685. Northumbrian Overlordship. 

716-821. Mercian Overlordship. 

825-871. West Saxon Overlordship. 

871. Great Danish Invasion and Accession of Alfred. 

878. Treaty of Chippenham restores the West Saxon Over¬ 
lordship. 

899. Death of Alfred the Great. 

1. We must now see how the many small kingdoms 
of England were united into a single state. Gradually 
the smallest kingdoms fell under the con- The Nortb- 
trol of their more powerful neighbours. 

Thus Ethelbert of Kent was overlord over Overlord - 
many English states. His son-in-law lhip 
Edwin of Northumbria, made himself even more power¬ 
ful. Though Penda and his Mercians twice overthrew 
the Northumbrian kings, the successors of Edwin 
triumphed in the end. Thus it was that the seventh 
century after Christ, which saw the establishment of 
the Christian faith among the English, also saw the 
setting up of what was called the Northumbrian Over¬ 
lordship. The Northumbrian kings were strong men 
and clever soldiers, but, after 685, weak princes arose 
in the north, and then power passed away from 
Northumbria. 
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Mercia, which covered the midlands, now became 
the chief English state, and its kings were overlords 



over all England for the whole of the eighth century. 
The famous Mercian ruler Offa the Mighty, extended 
his power beyond the Severn. He dug Offa's Dyke 
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from sea to sea to separate his Mercian kingdom from 
his Welsh neighbours. After Offa’s death Mercia be¬ 
came weak like Northumbria. Its power Thc 
passed still farther southwards to Wessex, Mercian 
whose king, Egberi y defeated the Mercians Overlord- 
in 825 and forced them to acknowledge * h,p 
him as overlord. Wessex now became the biggest as 
well as the strongest of the English Kingdoms. 
Canterbury, the seat of the Archbishop, 
was situated in it. The river Thames, the The We»t 
best of all England’s highways, not only lordship*** 
flowed through it but led towards Europe 
more directly. This helped Wessex a great deal to 
keep in touch with the more civilized nations of Europe, 
especially the French. Egbert’s son, the pious and 
gentle Eihelwulj, was faced with a new trouble which 
threatened to undo all the good that kings like Offa 
and Egbert had worked. This was the coming of the 
Danes, or Norsemen. 

2. The Danes and Norsemen lived in the extreme 
north of Europe, in Denmark and Norway. (See Map 
on p. 29.) They were now much in the xKe Coming 
same condition as that in which the English Q f the Dane* 
had been when they crossed over from ortho 
North Germany to southern Britain. They Nortlllncn 
were fierce warriors, obstinate heathens, very brave and 
hardy, but also very greedy and cruel. They were 
splendid sailors. They found that their own poor and 
cold lands could not support them all in comfort. 
They therefore formed the habit of setting forth every 
slimmer in their long, narrow, undecked ships to plunder 
the richer and sunnier lands of the south. In the winter 
they went home to their own land and revelled in their 
spoils. They filled all Europe with their expeditions, 
and spread terror far and wide. The weak king Ethel- 
wulf was unable to withstand such fierce enemies. 
They plundered England whenever they chose. At last 
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they found that the land was not only a good field for 
plunder but an attractive place tor settlement. Hence¬ 
forth they changed their object. Like the English 
four hundred years earlier, they too set up new homes 
for themselves in England. It seemed as if the English 



A Danish Ship (a reconstruction) 


were now going to suffer the fate they had themselves 
once inflicted on the Welsh. 

3. Ethelwulf was already dead when the Danes began 
to settle in England. During the reigns of his four 
sons, who succeeded one after the other to 
ttoDanec 1 t * le West Saxon throne, the Danes con¬ 
quered Northumbria, East Anglia, and 
Mercia, and at last invaded Wessex itself. But they 
found their match in the famous Alfred, the youngest 
of Ethelwulf’s sons. He became king of the West 
Saxons in 871, at the very moment when the heathens 
were plundering and laying waste the land. The 
young king withstood the invaders with all his strength. 
But they pressed him hard, and he was forced for a 
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time to abandon his kingdom and hide in the marshes 
of Athelney in Somerset. He soon, however, came out 
of his hiding-place, and gathering his countrymen 
round him, won a great victory over Guthrum, the 
Danish leader. 

4. In 878 Alfred and Guthrum made a treaty at 
Chippenham, in which they agreed to divide England 
between them. This agreement is often Alfred'* 
called the Treaty of Wedmore, from a place treaties 

in Somerset, where Alfred and Guthrum with 
held further meetings a short time after- Guthrum 
wards. In a few years war broke out again. But 
Alfred won fresh battles over the Danes, and in 886 
forced them to make a second treaty by which he secured 
still better terms for the English. After this second 
treaty London became part of Alfred’s dominions. We 
do not exactly know where the dividing line between 
English and Danes ran. It is often thought that it 
followed for the most part the old Roman road from 
Chester to London, called the Watling Street. Thus 
it cut England into two halves. North of the line the 
Danes were to govern as they pleased, but south of it 
Alfred and his West Saxons were to rule. Moreover, 
the Danes promised to become Christians, and with 
their new faith they gradually left off their fierceness 
and cruelty. There were not perhaps very many of 
them, so that there was no need for them to drive away 
all the English from the parts of England over which 
they ruled. But they divided the lands among them¬ 
selves, and forced the English to work for them, and 
governed them according to the Danish law. For this 
reason the parts of England north of Alfred’s line were 
called the Dane law, 

5. The Danes were not very different from the Eng¬ 
lish in tongue and manners. Before long in the North 
and in the midlands, ruling Danes and conquered 
English were fused into a single people speaking the 
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English language. They differed from the more slug¬ 
gish Southerners only by keeping a little of the fierce¬ 
ness and energy of the Danish pirates. ~ 

\ ou can still tell what parts of England law and 
were settled by the Danes by noticing in a Alfred’s 
map the districts where the word ‘bv’ kingdom 
occurs as an ending to place-names. ‘By’ in Danish 
meant a village, a word which in English was expressed 

by ‘ton,’ or ‘town.’ 

6 . By concluding his 
final peace with the Danes, 
Alfred saved u AU . 

p , , /. How Alfred 

England from restored the 
d e S t r U C- We » l Saxon 

tion. But he #upremacy 
did much more than that. 
He enlarged the boundaries 
of Wessex by taking into it 
the great triangle of lands 
between the upper Thames, 
Offa’s Dyke, and the bound¬ 
ary of the Dane law. More¬ 
over, the Danes, in their 
conquest of the north and 
east, had broken down the 
old kingdoms of East 
Anglia, Northumbria, and 
northern Mercia. It is true 
that they set up in their 
place a large number of petty 
Danish states. But each of 
these was so small that it 
was easy for Alfred to make 
them acknowledge his sup¬ 
remacy as overlord. So the West Saxon overlordship, 
shaken for a time by the Danish invasions, was soon 
fully restored. Even the Welsh princes bowed before 
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a statesman as he was brave as a warrior. He looked 
so carefully after his subjects’ welfare that he was able 
to repair the ravages of the Danish invasion, and make 
England once more free, peaceful, and prosperous. 
He rebuilt the churches and monasteries which the 
Danes had destroyed, and strove his best to fill them 
with pious priests and monks who might (each his 
people knowledge of better things. He loved learning, 
and delighted to summon to his court learned men. He 
set up schools, and wrote books for his people’s sake. 
He collected the old laws together into a form in which 
men could read and understand them more easily. He 
had histories written or translated to tell his people how 
their forefathers had lived and what they had done. 
And above all, his own life gave his subjects a constant 
example of all that was pure, noble, and saintly. As 
pious and learned as a monk, Alfred yet lived in the 
world and for the world. His hard work and self- 
denial are the more praiseworthy since he was constantly 
troubled with ill-health. He died in 899, when still in 
the prime of life. By after ages he was called Alfred 
the Great, and few kings in history have a better right 
to that honourable name. 

QUESTIONS 

1. How far was Alfred successful against the Danes? 
How was Wessex advantageously situated to become the 
chief kingdom? Who was the king that brought it to 
that position? 

2. What was the home of the Danes? What sort of 
people were they? Why did they invade England? Write 
a few lines about the struggle between Alfred and the 
Danes. What is meant by the Dane law? 

3. What steps were taken by Alfred to meet the Danish 
invasions? How far was he successful? Tell what Alfred 
did in regard to the church, learning and law. Why is 
he called the Great? 



CHAPTER IV 


How England became one Kingdom, and how it 
was Conquered by $he Danes, 899-1042 

Principal Dates: 

899-924. Reign of Edwaid the Elder. 

959-975. Reign of Edgar 4 he Peaceful. 

960. Dunstan made Archbishop of Canterbury. 

978-1016. Reign of Ethelrki the Unready. 

1016. Struggle of Ec^nund Ironside and Cnut. 

1017-1035. Reign of Cnut. 

1035-1042. Reigns of Harold Harefoot and Harthacnut. 

7 

t 

1. Alfred had made/ a good beginning towards the 
unity of England. iTis successors were able to reap 
the full fruits of his Victories. They were 
not so good or so wise /as Alfred himself 
had been. But th£v were all famous 
warriors, and in those fierce, rough days 
no king could be spl'cfessful unless he was 
a hard fighter. For more than fifty years 
England went on p|rospering. The Dane 
law was reconquered, and Alfred’s suc¬ 
cessors were not ^content to be merely overlords. 
Edward the Elder u Alfred’s valiant son, who reigned 
from 899 to 924 , 1 dropped, as we have seen, the title 
of King of the Wept Saxons, and called himself King 
of the English. Before long even this title was not 
good enough for the house of Alfred. Edward’s son 
and successor, Atfitlstan, who reigned from 924-940, 
was even a mightier* soldier than his father. Under his 
two brothers, Edmukd (940-946) and Edred 
(946-955), who successively succeeded him 
to the throne, th| English kings still Elder * 
further increased in power. Not only were 
all the English ana Danes ruled by them, but the 


Edward 
the Elder, 
first King 
of all the 
English, and 
Recovery of 
the Dane 
Law 
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Scots and the Welsh, and some even of the Irish 
acknowledged the overlordship of the English king and 
called him ‘father and lord.’ Proud that he was thus 
supreme over all the many kings of the island, the 
English monarch now began to borrow the titles of the 
old Roman emperors. He sometimes called himself 
Emperor of Britain. The whole of the islands had at 
last one master. 

2. On Edred’s death, his nephew Edwy (955-959) 
became king. Under Edwy, a sickly boy, there was 

a decline of prosperity. But on his early 
IfEd***" death his throne was filled by the most 
the Peaceful famous of the successors of Alfred, Edwy’s 
brother, Edgar the Peaceful , who reigned 
from 959 to 975. A story is told how when Edgar 
visited Chester he was rowed down the Dee by eight 
Scottish and Welsh under-kings, who thus recognised 
his supremacy. But the greatest proof of his power 
was that during the sixteen years of his rule he kept 
England at peace. In no previous time in the history 
of the land had there been so many years of tranquillity. 

3. Not all the prosperity of Edgar’s reign was due to 
the king. Edgar had the good fortune to have as his 

chief minister the monk Dunstan. Dunstan 

D*m»tan IOP was t ^ le ^ rst t ^ le S reat statesmen who 
was not himself a king. He began life as 
a monk of the abbey of Glastonbury in Somerset, and 
early rose to be abbot or head of that house. He was 
soon called away from his peaceful home to help in 
ruling the kingdom. Under Edwy he was driven into 
banishment. But King Edgar recalled him, and made 
him Archbishop of Canterbury, so that he was the chief 
man, both in the English Church and in the English 
State. It was largely through the prudence of Dunstan 
that every part of England recognised Edgar as king* 
Dunstan found that some of the West Saxon nobles 
wished to rule harshly over Mercians, Northumbrians, 
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and Danes. He therefore took pains to secure that 
every man should have his rights, and that no single 
part of the country should be supreme over any other 
part. It was through Dunstan’s wise policy that the 
Dane law was allowed to keep many of its peculiar 
customs after it had been conquered by the English 
kings. He saw that unity could best be got by not 
laying too much stress on uniformity. It was only by 
letting them live after the fashion that they liked best 
that they could be taught to grow proud of the name 
of Englishman. 

4. Statesman as he was, Dunstan never forgot that 
lie was a monk and a bishop. During the long struggle 
with the Danes the religious life of Eng¬ 
land had declined. Though Alfred had J|ona*tic 
done much to revive it, his work had not Movement 
extended to the Dane law, where there was 

most need for reform. During Dunstan’s rule a great 
religious revival broke out in England. This led to a 
great increase of the number of monks and monasteries 
in the country. Dunstan favoured this movement, be¬ 
cause he thought that monks lived the highest sort of 
life, and that if there were more monks there would be 
more religion and learning. He therefore both set the 
old monasteries in order, and encouraged the building of 
new ones. He took care, also, to encourage learning 
and study. Under his guidance the monks read and 
wrote books. Thus he did as much good for his 
country as a churchman as he did as a statesman. 

5. Everything went well as long as Edgar was king 
and Dunstan was his minister. But terrible times 
began after Edgar’s early death in 975. 

He left two sons, who reigned one after uijFjf 
the other. But the first, Edward the Mar- Unready 
tyr (975-978), was soon murdered, and the 
second, whose name was Ethelred (978^1016), became 
king when a mere boy. All might have gone well if 
2 
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Dunstan had remained the ruler of the country. But 
the enemies of the monks now won power, and drove 
Dunstan away. The great archbishop spent his last 
years peacefully, occupied only in the government of 
the Church. He lived, however, long enough to know 
that dark days were coming for England. 

6. It was almost impossible in those rough times for 
a land to be well ruled when its king was a child. But 
matters did not get better when Ethelred 
The Dane* grew up to manhood. He was too obstinate 

Invasion to h p a g°°d king; and men called him 

Ethelred the IJnready, because he was al¬ 
ways without ' rede’ or good counsel. Soon things fell 
back into a hopeless state. The land was filled with 
bloodshed and violence, and there was no strong king 
to protect his subjects or to do justice to the poor. 
Before long the Danes in Denmark heard how badly 
things were going in England. They were still eager 
for plunder, and soon began once more to take ship 
for England and play their old game of robbery. Thus 
the Danish invasions, which had almost ceased since 


Alfred’s days, were renewed." Ethelred was too much 
of a coward to fight, so he tried the plan of bribing the 
Danes to go away. He raised a tax called Dancgeld , 
(Danes’ money), and paid it over to the Danes on the 
condition that they would leave England. Next year 
they came back again. The more King Ethelred 
bribed them, the more eager they were to return to a 
land where money was so easily to be won. 

7. Ethelred now tried to massacre all the Danes 
settled in England. This Massacre of St. Brice’s Day 


Cnut 

becomes 

King 


only infuriated Swcgen, the fierce king of 
Denmark. He invaded England and soon 
conquered the whole land from the wretch¬ 
ed Ethelred. Swegen died, but Cnut his 


son, a good fighter and a pious Christian, succeeded 
him. Ethelred also died in 1016, and his son, Edmund 
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ironside, was as brave a soldier as Cnut. The two 
kings at last agreed, like Alfred and Guthrum, to 



Cnut’s Dominions 

(Showing the three great Earldoms in England) 

divide the land between them. But Edmund died in 
a few months and all England acknowledged Cnut as 
its king. 

8 . Cnut was already King of all Denmark, and 
before long he also made himself King of Norway. 
But foreigner and conqueror though he £ nut Ki|| 
was he soon proved a wise and a just Denmark, 
King of the English. He was not only a Norway and 
famous warrior, but anxious to govern all 
his dominions well, and make them more Christian 
and civilized. He soon saw that the English, who had 
long been Christians, were better fitted to help him than 
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his barbarous fellow-countrymen the Danes. So, 
though he .used Danes largely to do his fighting for 
him, he took Englishmen into his service to rule both 
England and Denmark. Thus it was that his reign 
was a period of great prosperity for England. The 
peaceful days of King Edgar were renewed, and Cnut 
strove to revive religion and encourage the useful arts. 
One very famous thing Cnut did was to go on a 
pilgrimage to Rome. 

9. Cnut divided his English dominions into great 
districts, and set Earls to rule as the King’s represen¬ 
tative over Northumbria, Mercia and 
Earldoms* Wessex. This would have been a good 
thing, if the earls had remained obedient 
to the king. But they soon began to act as if they 
were kings in their own carldo 7 ns y without regard to 
the authority of their master. Thus English unity, 
which Cnut had restored, was once more threatened. 
Before long the great earldoms practically revived the 
old kingdoms. Cnut died in 1035, when still quite 
a young man. His two sons, Harold Harefoot and 
Harthacnut, reigned badly and died early. With th6 
death of the latter in 1042, the line of the Danish kings 
came to an end. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Who was the first king of all the English? Who 
was Dunstan? What posts did he occupy under Edgar, 
the Peaceful? Write a few lines about his work as a 
statesman. What did he do for the Church? 

2. Why was Ethelred called the Unready? What was 
the condition of England during his time? What plan did 
he adopt to drive away the Danes from England? Why 
did Swegen invade England? 

3 Who was the first Danish king of England? Why 
is he considered as a good ruler? Why did he divide the 
country into earldoms? How did this plan affect the 
country ? 



CHAPTER V 


The Reigns of Edward the Confessor and Harold 
1042-1066 

Principal Dates: 

1042-1066. Reign of Edward the Confessor. 

1066. Reign of Harold. Rattles of Stamford Bridge and 
Hastings. 

1066. Christmas Day. Coronation ol William the Conqueror 
at Westminster. 

1. The greatness of the English monarchy ended 
with the sons of Cnut. After the death of Harthacnut 
in 1042, the English would have no longer 

a king of the house of Denmark. They pj CCS# j, on » °* 
called to the throne Edward, the son of Confessor* 
Elhelred the Unready, and half-brother 
of Edmund Ironside. The new king was afterwards 
(ailed Edward the Confessor and Edward the Saint, 
because of the holiness of his life. But though 
he was a good and pious man, he was weak, and 
better fitted to be a priest or a monk than a king. 
He reigned for twenty-four years, but he had not 
energy enough to carry out a policy of his own. He 
was always governed by some one stronger than him¬ 
self. And his early education led him to trust men 
from strange lands rather than his English subjects. 
The result was that England, which had stubbornly 
resisted foreign fashions under her foreign 
king Cnut, seemed likely to be overrun by 
foreign influence as the result of the 
restoration of her ancient line of kings. 

2. Edward’s mother, Ethelred’s second wife, was 
Emma , daughter of the Duke of the Normans. Edward 
himself had teen brought up in his mother’s country, 
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and always liked the Normans and their ways better 
than he did the English. He had many good reasons 


The Normans 
in France 


for doing so, for the Normans were the 
most active, energetic, brave, and clever of 
all the peoples in Europe in those days. 


Though they were quite a young nation, they had 


already made themselves great and famous. Their 


land was Normandy , in the north of France, and their 


chief city was Rouen y on the Seine, where their duke 
lived. Normandy was not quite independent, for its 
dukes were the subjects of the kings of the French who 
reigned at Paris. But the Norman duke was almost, 
if not quite, as powerful as the French king, and could 
therefore do almost as he liked. The Normans spoke 
French, and followed the customs and manners of the 


French. But they were quite new-comers in France. 
Their ancestors were Danes and Norsemen, who made 
a settlement in the north of France a few years after 
Guthrum and his followers had established themselves 


in the English Dane law. Just as the Danes in England 
became like Englishmen, only fiercer and more ener¬ 
getic Englishmen than the older settlers in the land, 
so did the Northmen or Normans in France become the 


strongest and the most active of Frenchmen. When 
Edward became king of the English, his cousin William 
was Duke of the Normans. Williajn was a wise and 


just, though hard and ambitious ruler, and Edward 
was very much influenced by him and his friends* 

3. Edward invited many Normans to England, and 
granted them lands and high offices both in Church 


The House 
of Godwin 


and state. He made several Normans 
earls, and made a Norman monk Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury. But the English 


hated foreigners, and particularly the pushing and en¬ 


ergetic Normans. A great outcry arose against the 


Normans and Godwin , Earl of the West Saxons, put 


''Himself at the head of the party opposed to them. 
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Godwin was the strongest Englishman of his day. 
The enormous power that he exercised showed how 
mighty a position had been gained by the great earls 
set up by Cnut. At first, however, Edward and his 
Normans were able to hold their own, and even drive 
Godwin and his sons into banishment. But next year 
they came back again and expelled most of the 
Normans. For the rest of his reign Edward was 
forced to give up most of his old friends, and rule 
according to the advice of Godwin and his family. 
Godwin himself soon died, but Harold , his eldest son, 
was now made Earl of the West Saxons, and soon 
became even more powerful than his father. He 
treated Edward kindly but firmly, and took care that 
the land was ruled by Englishmen and not by 
Normans. Harold had some difficulties, however. 
His brother Tostig had been made Earl of the North¬ 
umbrians, but he governed them so badly that the 
Northumbrians drove him into banishment. There¬ 
upon Morcar , brother of Edwin , Earl of Mercia, be¬ 
came Earl of Northumbria. Now the House of Edwin 
and Morcar had long been the rival of the House of 
Godwin and Harold. The real struggle for power lay 
between them. As the earl’s authority grew, that of 
the crown became weakened. It seemed as if England 
were again going to split up into three states. 

4. Edward did not trouble himself very much about 
the quarrels of the earls at his court. He was now 
breaking down in health, and his only keen 
desire was that, before he died, he might Tj eI> j at {! of 
hnish a new abbey that he was building at Confessor * 
Westminster in honour of St. Peter the 
Apostle. It was the finest monastery that had vet been 
SPt up in the land. Its church was of enormous size, 
and stood in strong contrast to the small churches 
hitherto buik by the English, such as the/rfie-^fmt <#4^ 
survives at Bradford in Wiltshire. Moi4o$*r, was. 
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fashioned after a new style of building that Edward 
now brought in from Normandy to England. The 
holy king just lived long enough to see his great 
church set apart for divine worship. A few days after¬ 
wards he died, in January 1066. He was buried in his 
own abbey at Westminster, under whose shadow he 
had passed away. When the fame of his holiness had 
spread abroad, men went on pilgrimages to his tomb 
and called him a saint. Two hundred years after this 
King Henry III pulled down Edward’s church and 
built in its stead a still more magnificent one in the 
Gothic or pointed style, which was then coming into 
fashion. This is the Westminster Abbey which still 
stands, and in which all English kings are crowned 
and many of them lie buried. Behind the high altar 
of the abbey mav still be seen in a little chapel the 
shrine or tomb of the sainted king. 

5. Edward left no children. His nearest kinsman 


was a boy named Edgar (called the ^Etheling or prince), 


Harold 

made 

king 


a grandson of Edmund Ironside. But it 
was thought foolish to set up a child as 
king. As there was no grown man of the 
roval house at hand, the nobles resolved 


that Harold , Earl of the West Saxons, should be 


their king. At first sight it seemed a wise choice. 
Harold was the strongest of the earls, and had been 
for years the real ruler of the kingdom. But he was 
not of the sacred royal house, and the other nobles soon 
became jealous of the man whom they looked upon as 
their equal. Thus the strong earl proved a weak king, 
though he fought bravely and did all that he could 
to uphold his authority. But Edwin and Morcar now 
tried to rule Mercia and Northumbria as if they were 


kings themselves. Moreover, the news soon came that 
two foreign rulers were preparing to invade England. 
These were Harold Hardrada (that is, Hard in rede 
or counsel), King of the Norwegians, and the dead 
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ting’s cousin, William , Duke of the Normans. It would 
appear that Edward the Confessor had promised his 
cousin William, who visited him in 1051, to make him 
lus successor to the throne. Harold, two or three years 
before his succession, had been shipwrecked in France. 
The Lord of the District where the wreck had taken 



Haroid returning to England 
(Bayeux Tapestry) 

place threw him into prison. William, however, pro¬ 
cured him his release and got from him a promise that 
he would help him to become King of England after 
Edward. But as Harold had been declared the King, 
the Norman Duke claimed the throne as King Edward’s 
heir. He also wanted to punish Harold for breaking 
his promise. 

6. In the summer, Harold of Norway landed in the 
North with Tostig, King Harold’s banished brother. 
King Harold marched north and won a 
fierce battle at Stamford Bridge. The defeats 
Norwegian king and Tostig were both Heioid 
slain on the held. News now reached Hmrdra<la 
Harold that William of Normandy had landed in 
Sussex, and he hurried to the south to deal with this 
second foe. 
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7. The decisive battle was fought at a place about 
seven miles north of Hastings. Harold placed his 
troops on a hill, and arranged them in 
o^Hatting* close order and they fought on foot after 
the ancient English fashion. The Normans 
fought on horseback according to the newer custom of 
the French, charging the English, while their archers 
galled the English with their arrows. The English wall 
of footsoldiers would not be broken till William tempt¬ 
ed them to advance by pretending to flee. But the Nor- 
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man horsemen turned and rode them down. Harold 
died a soldier’s death on the field. The victorious 
Normans marched through the southern counties at 
their will, and at last took possession of London. 
Thereupon the panic-stricken English made the best 
of a bad job and chose William as their king. On 
Christmas Day 1066, the Norman Duke was crowned 
King of the English in Edward the Confessor’s new 
abbey of Westminster. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. What right had Edward the Confessor to the throne? 
Why was he so railed? What led to the growth of the 
Norman influence under him? Who were Harold and 
Godwin? What part did they play in fighting against the 
Norman influence? 

2 . Why was Haroltl chosen king after the death of 
Edward the Confessor? Which of the foreign rulers invaded 
England? What claims were put forward by William to 
the throne of England? Tell what you know of the battles 
of Stamford Bridge and Hastings. 

3. (iive the genealogical table of the kings of England 
from 802-1066 a.d. 
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Geneaiogy of the Chief English Kings of the West Saxon House, 

SHOWING THE DESCENT OF THE LATER KlNGS FROM THEM. 


1. Egbert, 802 839. 

I 

2. Ethelwulf, 839-858. 

3. Alfred, 871-899. 

4. Edward the Elder, 899-924. 

_ _ L 

5. Athelstan, 924-940. 6. Edmund, 940-946. 7. Edred, 946-955. 

I. 

8. Edwy, 955-959. 9. Edgar,'959-975. 


10. Edward the Martyr, 975-978. II. Ethelred the Unready, 978-1016. 

I 


16. Edward the Confessor, 
1042-1066. 


Margaret, 

ra. Malcolm, King of Scots. 

Matilda, m. 

* Henry I., 1100-1135. 

Matilda 

m. Geoffrey of Anjou. 

Henry II.! 1154-1189, 

fiom whom the later 
Kings of England are 
descended. 


14. Harold 15. Hartbacnnt 

Harefoot 1042. 

1035. 


12. Edmund Ironside, 1016. 


Edward. 

I _ 

I 

Edgar the Aitheling. 


The 

Danish Kings In 
England 

Swegen 

and 

13. Cnut 1016*1035. 


* For the genealogy of the Norman Kings, see page 63 . 



CHAPTER VI 


English Life and Government before 1066 

1. Up to the Norman Conquest, the English lived a 
very quiet, stay-at-home life. The land was very 
thinly peopled, and most of the country 

was still taken up with waste, forest, moor, Town 
and fen. There were few towns, and little trade. The 
greatest city was London, which ever since Roman 
times had been the chief centre of commerce in the 
land. But London was not yet the capital, since the 
kings of the house of Wessex still preferred to live at 
the old West-Saxon royal city of Winchester. With 
the founding of Westminster Abbey, however, West¬ 
minster gradually became the chief residence of the 
king. 

2. Nearly everybody still lived in the country, and 
most free Englishmen possessed a plot of land. The 
English were therefore a nation of farmers 

and herdsmen, delighting in a simple out- j^ untr y 
of-door life. Agriculture was very primi¬ 
tive, and little was grown except corn. Flocks and 
herds were the chief source of wealth. Even the 
houses of the rich were very rude and ill-built, being 
constructed mainly of wood. The greater part of the 
house was taken up by one large room called the hall. 
There were no glass windows, and the very few open¬ 
ings to let in air and light were covered with oiled 
rags. There were no chimneys, and the smoke of the 
great fire, which blazed on a hearth in the centre of 
the hall, made its way out of the building through a 
hole in the roof. But though life was rough, there was 
plenty of meat and bread, ale and mead, and the 
English of those days loved feasting and good cheer. 
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The rich had some luxuries, and were fond of jewel¬ 
lery. A famous example of this is the Alfred jewel, 
which was dug up at Athelney, and of which a picture 
is here given. It may possibly have belonged to 



Cioll) JfcWM OF ALFKhI) frOUND \T AlHbINKY 
(Now tn the A.shmolcati Museum, Oxford) 


King Alfred himself, and bears the inscription, ‘Alfred 
had me wrought’. The people amused themselves out 
of doors by hunting, and indoors by singing songs, 
telling stories, and solving riddles. But perhaps their 
chief diversion was hard drinking. 

3. The times were rude, and it was hard to make 


strong men obey the law. Yet the law was not very 
severe according to our notions. Most 
Crime and crimes, even murder, could be atoned for 

menu" by a money payment. The sum of money 

paid by a murderer to the kinsman of the 
victim was called the Wergild. It varied in amount 
according to the rank of the victim. It was thought 
important that every freeman should possess land, 
not only because it enabled him to earn his own liveli¬ 
hood, but also because in that case, if he did any 
wrong, his land could be seized by way of punishment 
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Those who did not possess land were compelled to 
choose a lord who would be responsible for their acts. 

4. "The lowest class of the population consisted of 
slaves or theows , who, like horses and cattle, were the 
absolute property of their owners. Many 

of these were the descendants of those who s,avc# 
had been slaves for many generations. But criminals 
were often made slaves, and in times of famine it was 
not uncommon for men to sell themselves in order to 
obtain bread. 

5. The simple freeman, called the ceorl or churl, was 
the backbone of the community. Vet as time went on 
the nobles became more and more powerful. 

They became great owners of land, had an^thogn* 
many slaves, and were the lords of many 
landless men, and even of many small landholders. 
The most important of the nobles were called the king's 
thegns or servants. These thegns received large grants 
of land from the king, and were bound to fight for 
him in his wars. 

6. There were no regular soldiers in those days like 
the modern standing army, but every man was called 
upon to fight for his country when occasion 

arose. There was so much fighting, more- Thearm y 
over, that each freeman had plenty of chances to gain 
experience as a soldier. The army, called the fyrd , 
consisted then of the whole nation in arms. But the 
fyrd disliked staying long in the field or going great 
distances to fight, so that the king had to depend on the 
thegns and their followers, who were more accustomed 


to military life and discipline, when serious warfare had 
to be waged. 

7. The king was the head of the nation, and was 
treated with great respect. He nearly always be¬ 
longed to the royal house of .Wessex, but 
on each king’s death his successor was 
elected by the nobles. They almost always chose the 
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son of the last ruler, if there were a son alive who had 
reached manhood. Vet a youthful son was often set 
aside in favour of a full-grown brother of the last king. 
It was thought very important that the monarch should 
himself be able to rule. But several boys were chosen 
kings for want of better qualified members of the royal 
house. The cases of Cnut and Harold show that it 


was not impossible for the electors to go outside the 
West Saxon line altogether. 


8. The king was elected, and when appointed was 
advised by a great council called the Witenagemol, 
that is the Meeting of the Wilan, or Wise 
nagemot 0 * Men. It was not a representative body 
like the modern House of Commons, but 


was more like the House of Lords. It consisted of 


great officials, such as the aldermen or earls of shires, 
the bishops and abbots, the king’s kinsmen, and also 
of the king’s thegns or chief nobles. The king was 
supposed to do nothing without consulting this body. 
Though a strong king could generally get his own way, 
a weak one was very much dependent upon his nobles 
and bishops. 

9. The land was divided into shires or counties. 


Some of these originated in the ancient kingdoms of 
Shire* the English, such as Kent or Sussex, while 

hundred*, others, like the shires of the Midlands, 

to** hi were mere divisions made for convenience. 

wn * p * In each shire there was a court called the 


shire-moot, or county court. This was a very import¬ 
ant body. It was the chief court of justice, and all 
trials of importance were conducted in it. It was also 


a sort of popular assembly, consisting of all the great 
men of the shire, and also of representatives of the 
various townships into which the shire was divided. 
Between the shire and the township stood an inter¬ 
mediate division called the hundred, or, in the Dane 


law, the wapentake. This also had a court, called the 
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hundred-moot, which, like the shire-moot, consisted of 
representatives of the different townships included in 
it. In this court took place trials of less importance 
than those which were held in the shire court. All 
these local courts were very strong and popular. They 
had been going on for a very long time, and English¬ 
men in those days thought a great deal more about 
their own neighbourhood than they did of the land as 
a whole. This was one of the reasons why it was so 
hard to make England a united nation. But this 
union of England, which the sluggish, easy-going old 
English could never thoroughly bring about, was now 
to be accomplished by their strenuous, energetic, and 
remorseless Norman conquerors. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Tell what you know of the English before the Norman 
Conquest under the following heads: — 

(a) Occupations and modes of life of the people in 
towns and villages. 

(b) System of laws and punishments. 

(c) Society and classes. 

(d) Political divisions of the country. 

2. How was the army formed? How and on what 
principles was the king chosen? Tell what you know of 
the Witenagemot. 



BOOK II 


NORMAN AND ANGEVIN BRITAIN, 1066-1216 

CHAPTER VII 

The Norman Kings of the English, 1066-1154 
Principal Dates: 

iohf)-io87. Reign oi William I., the Conquciur. 

1071. Hereward’s Camp at Kl> laptuied. 

1086. The Domesday Book drawn up, 

1087-1100. Reign of William II., Ruius. 

1095. First Crusade preached. 

1100-1135. Reign of Henry I. 

1135-1154. Reign of Stephen. 


1. William I., called the Conqueror, was a fierce and 
ruthless king. He ruled his new kingdom with a 
much firmer hand than any of the kings 
ConquSit 1 ^ w ^° * lac * £ one before him. Edwin and 
Morcar, the Earls of Northumbria and 
Mercia, soon found that William would not allow them 
to govern their earldoms after their own pleasure, as 
they had done in the days of Edward the Confessor 
and Harold. They felt sorry that they had ever agreed 
to make him king, and before long rose in revolt against 
him. But William and his Norman followers easily 
put down their rebellions and took their earldoms away 
from them. Even after this the English kept on rising 
in arms against their foreign sovereign. But as in 
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(he days of the Danish invasions, the English were 
loo much divided among themselves to work together 
against the common enemy. There was therefore no 
general revolt, and the districts that rebelled got little 
help from their countrymen outside their own neighbour¬ 
hood. The consequence was that the Normans were 
able to conquer the land bit by bit, and the English 
won no advantage from their numbers or their bravery. 
The North was the hardest part to subdue, and it was 
finally secured by William only after laying waste all 
the most fertile parts of Yorkshire. 

2. Even after this, some of the bravest of the Eng¬ 
lish still held their own in the desolate fen country 
which cut off East Anglia from the Mid¬ 
lands. Headed by the heroic Hereward , ^dueT* 
they built a camp of refuge in the Isle of 

Ely , a little piece of solid ground in the midst of a 
wilderness of marsh and water. But at last William 
made his way even to this remote stronghold, and 
compelled Hereward and his followers to submit. Thus 
after nearly four years of hard fighting, the Norman 
conquest of England was completed by 1071. It had 
only been begun when Harold fell at Hastings. 

3. All over the land William built strong castles, 
which he filled with Norman soldiers to keep down 
the English. At first these castles were 

formed by wooden palisades enclosing a The effect* 
moated mound. But before long these were of Norman 
replaced by solid stone buildings. The Norma? 
most famous of these latter is the Tower cattle* 
of London , which was set up to overawe 
the Londoners. Another very strong Norman fortress 
is Rochester Castle, built in the time of Henry I. 
Sometimes these castles had a high square tower built 
of solid stone, called the keep , with walls of enormous 
thickness* Sometimes the keep was more lightly built 
on the top of a mound of earth, and was further 
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protected by deep ditches filled with water, and high 
earth-works crowned with solid stone walls. As soon 
as a castle was built the surrounding district was certain 



Keep of Rochester Castle 
(Built between 1126 and 1139 ) 


to be conquered, since the English had no way of 
capturing these strongholds, in which a few Normans 
might wait quietly until the king sent enough soldiers 
to put down a rebellion. 

4 . .William took away from the English most of their 
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lands and gave them to his Norman followers. He 
required, however, that every man who received from 
him a grant of land, called a fief , should take an oath 
that he would be faithful to the king. He should also, 
as a sort of rent, be bound to send a certain number 
oi soldiers to fight the king’s battles. 

Such a man was called the king’s baron, Sy^enT* 4 ** 1 
or vassal . The grantor of the land was 
called the lord of the vassal. In the same way the 
king’s barons granted their land to others, who bound 
themselves by similar oaths and promises of service to 
the barons who thus became their lords. There was 
always a danger lest a man should uphold his nearest 
lord even against the king, and William tried to pre¬ 
vent that by ordering all landholders to take special 
oaths that they would be true to the king against all 
men. The system, thus set up by William, was called 
feudalism, or the feudal system . 

5. The result of all these changes was that the 
English became the vassals and dependants of the 
Norman barons who had helped William The kin* 
to conquer the country. The English had and the* 
no longer any leaders, since William took Norman 
away their lands from the English nobility baro11 * 
and gentry, and thus reduced them to poverty. The 
king knew very well that his fierce Norman barons did 
not win the land for himself only, but would insist 
on being well paid for their trouble. He was therefore 
compelled to hand over to them the lands which he 
had seized from the English. But the king had learned 
by long experience in Normandy that his nobles were 
not to be trusted. They wanted to get as much power 
as they could into their own hands, and therefore tried 
to prevent the king from becoming too strong. 
William, however, did his best to prevent them from 
getting powerful. He took good care that no Norman 
baron should rule such great tracts of land as Edwin 
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and Morcar had done. He put an end to the great 
earldoms which, ever since Cnut's days, had been 
breaking up the unity of the land. Instead of giving 
his followers wide stretches of land in the same districts, 
he followed the custom of earlier kings in bestowing 
on them a large number of little estates scattered all 
over the country. This policy annoyed the Normans 
very much, and they rose in revolt against William 
as often as they dared. Very often they used the 
castles built to keep down the English as the means 
of resisting the authority of the king. But William 
showed that he was too strong for his barons. 

0 . In a few years the Conqueror managed to win 
over the English to his side. The poor English soon 
found out that the barons were far worse 
tite U E^glifth d tyrants than the king. William wished 
all those who obeyed his rule to live in 
comfort and peace. He often protected the English 
from the tyranny of the petty Norman barons who 
were their direct lords. It soon became a matter of 
course that the English fought for the king against 
his Norman barons. Through their help William 
made himself one of the strongest kings in Europe. 
He tried to please them by carrying on as far as he 
could the old customs of the English. He said that 
he was the rightful heir of Edward the Confessor, and 
that he would therefore rule the land by Edward’s own 
laws. But besides this William was a just man, 
terrible to his enemies, but kind to those who did his 
bidding. For all these reasons the changes brought 
about by the Norman Conquest, great as they were, 
were not very great. They would have been greater 
if William had not needed the English people to help 
him against the unruly Norman barons. 

7 . William brought about almost as many changes 
in the Church as in the State. He got rid of nearly 
^11 the English bishops and abbots, and put Normans 
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or other foreigners in their places. He gave the 
archbishopric of Canterbury to Lanfranc , a learned and 
able Italian monk who had long lived in Norman 

Normandy. Lanfranc and William re- Conquest 
formed the whole condition of the English and the 
Church. They made the clergy more Church 
active, hard-working, and better educated. They set 



Church of St. Etienne (Stephen), Caen 
(Containing the tomb of William the Conqueror) 


up new monasteries, and gave them rich grants 
of land. ’ They covered the country with vast and noble 
churches and cathedrals built after the Norman 
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fashion. It was first brought into the land when 
Edward the Confessor founded Westminster Abbey. A 
magnificent example of the Norman style of building 
can still be seen in the church of Si. Stephen at Caen, 
of which William was the founder, and in which he 
lies buried. One result of the changes now introduced 
into the Churches was that the Pope became 
more powerful in England than he had ever been 
before. In Church as in State the English had 
to give way to the foreigners. For a long time 
the Normans held all the high posts. French took 
the place of English as the language of the upper 
classes. 

8 . The Normans were the most restless and enter¬ 
prising people in Europe. They brought into England 
all sorts of changes that the English would 
Book**** have been too lazy to introduce if they 
had been left to themselves. Hence it 
was that, though they did much evil, on the whole 
they did more good than harm. Gradually they 
taught the English scfme of their energy and spirit. 
In order to carry out his reforms properly William I. 
wished to raise as heavy taxes as he could. With this 
object he tried to find out how much land and other 
property everybody possessed, as he could then tax 
each man in proportion to his means. He therefore 
drew up a book called the Domesday Book . In it was 
written down, as if for the day of doom or judgment, 
what lands there were in England, who held them, 
and how much he was bound to pay the king for 
them. The English grumbled at all these things 
being put on record, for they knew it would enable 
the king to get every possible penny of taxes from 
them. But we have reason to be grateful to William. 
His Domesday Book gives us an enormous amount of 
information as to the state of England at this period. 
Like most books of the time, it was written in Latin. 
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William the Conqueror, we are told, loved the tall 
deer as if he had been their father. He made large 
forests wherein wild beasts might roam freely, and 
ordered that any man who killed a deer or a boar 
should be blinded. In Hampshire he drove out the 
inhabitants of many villages in order to make the forest 
which is still called the New Forest. 

y. William had three sons, Robert , William, and 
Henry. The eldest, Robert, was a good-natured, 
easy-going man, and a brave soldier. But 
he was not so strong or so clever as his The Con- 
father. The second son, William, called hiT»on* a 
Rufus , or the red, from the colour of his 
hair, was more a man after the Conqueror’s own heart. 
He was fierce, strong, and cruel, but he was neither 
so just nor so religious as the old king. But England 
in those days had need of a vigorous ruler, and the 
Conqueror on his death-bed declared that he wished 
William and not Robert to succeed him. 

10. In 1087, through Lanfranc’s help, William 
Rufus became William II., and Robert was forced to 
content himself with the duchy of Nor¬ 
mandy. But the Norman barons in Eng- 

land preferred Robert to William, since r™ 
they saw that they would be more likely 
to get their own way under his weak and careless rule. 
They therefore several times rose in revolt, but William 
with the help of the English was able to put down 
these rebellions easily. 

11. The aged Archbishop Lanfranc soon died, and 
William became more greedy, fierce, and brutal than 
before. He refused to appoint a new 
Archbishop of Canterbury. There were 

two reasons for this. Firstly, he wished 
to keep in his own hands the rich lands of the arch¬ 
bishop. Secondly, he was afraid lest the new archbishop, 
like Lanfranc, would act as a curb on his evil desires. 
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At last William allowed Anselm to be chosen. Anselm 
was a very learned man who wrote famous books, but 
he was as gentle, holy, and simple as he was learned. 
To William’s disgust Anselm felt that it was his duty 
to uphold all the ancient rights of the see of Canterbury. 
He strove to teach the king and his courtiers the way to 
a more honest and noble life. The king was furious 
and Anselm was forced to leave the country and 
to remain in exile for the rest of Rufus’ reign. At 
last one day in uoo the wicked king was shot 
through the heart by an arrow from an unknown hand 
while hunting, and every one was thankful at his 
death. 


12. Many of the barons wanted to make Robert, the 
Conqueror’s eldest son, king, but Henry I., the 
youngest son, was chosen instead. He was 
Henryk be- crue j an( ] selfish, but he made a far better 
king and a much more popular one than 
Rufus. Born on English soil after his father had been 
crowned king, he was looked upon as half an English¬ 
man. He married Matilda , daughter of Malcolm , 
King of Scots. This lady was descended through her 
mother from the old West Saxon kings. (See page 
44.) Through her the later English kings are descend¬ 
ed from Alfred, as well as from William the Conqueror. 
This marriage still further increased Henry’s popularity 
with the English, who supported him in putting 
down the revolts of the barons in favour of Robert. 


After six years, in 1106, he conquered Normandy* 
and once more brought the duchy under the English 
crown. Robert was captured and imprisoned for 
life. 


13. When Henry became king, Anselm came back 
to England. A quarrel soon broke out between him 
and the king. The quarrel arose in this way. It had 
been the custom for the bishops to receive the ring and 
staff, the symbols of their authority, from the king. 
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They also did homage to the king for the lands they 
held. Now Anselm objected to this system of investi¬ 
ture as it was called, by the king and 
refused to do homage to him. The good Quarrel of 
archbishop was for a second time driven a^Uh*” 1 
into exile. However, things were not as 
bad now as they had been in Rufus* time, and before 
long Henry and Anselm found out a way of settling 
their differences. The archbishop went back to England 
and became for the rest of his life the king’s close 
friend and helper. 

14. Henry raised heavy taxes and cruelly put down 
all rebellions. But under his rule the land once more 
became prosperous. Men called him the 

Lion of Righteousness because of his jus- 

tice, and an English monk thus spoke of 

him at his death: ‘He was a good man, and great 

was the awe of him. No man durst ill-treat another 

in his days. He made good peace for man and 

beast.’ 

15. A great sorrow clouded Henry’s old age. This 
was the death of his son William , who was drowned 
in the wreck of a fine new vessel called 

the White Ship . Henry now sought to Hen^**** °* 
persuade his barons to allow his daughter 
Matilda to reign after his death. The barons were 
unwilling partly because they did not like to be 
ruled by a woman, and partly because Matilda was 
married to Geoffrey , Count of Anjou, and the Nor¬ 
mans hated the Angevins, as the men of Anjou 
were called. But the king’s will prevailed, and all 
the barons took oaths to obey Matilda as their future 
queen. 

16. Henry I. died in 1135. Thereupon the barons 
broke their promises, and chose as their king Count 
Stephen of Boulogne , Henry’s nephew, and a grand-son 
of the Conqueror. Stephen was a mild, good-natured, 
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and kindly man, a brave soldier, and the most lovable 
of all the Norman kings, but he was too weak to control 
the barons. Before long Matilda came to 
Anarchy England and claimed her father’s throne. 

Stephen A 1<)n g civil war followed. Some of the 

barons upheld Stephen and others Matilda. 
But most of them only wished that the quarrel should 
go on as long as possible so that neither rival for the 
throne should get the upper hand over the other. At 
last Matilda gave up the struggle in despair, but even 
ithen Stephen could not restore law and order. As he 
grew old, Henry of Anjou, Matilda’s son, came to 
England to revive his mother’s claim. The broken- 
spirited Stephen recognised Henry as his successor, 
if he were allowed to go on reigning until his death. 
Henry agreed and went back to France. Thus Stephen 
remained king, so far as the title went, until his own 
death in 1154. But for all these nineteen years he 
had been king only in name. 

17. An English monk has told us of the terrible 
state of the country during Stephen’s reign. ‘Every 
rich man built castles and filled them with 


State of 
England 
during the 
war between 
Stephen and 
Matilda 


evil men. They took those who had any 
goods and tortured them with pains un¬ 
speakable, for never were any martyrs 
tormented as these were. Many thou¬ 
sands died of hunger. Thou mightest 


walk a whole day’s journey without seeing the lands 


tilled. Then was corn dear and flesh, for there was 


none in the land. The land was all ruined by such 
misdeeds, and it was said openly that Christ and his 
Saints slept.’ These terrible years taught the people 
what the rule of the nobles meant, and how every¬ 
thing depended on restoring the power of the crown. 
The lesson was so well learned that England never 
^gain * hadr* to suffer as she suffered under King 
Stephen. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. How did the English show their dislike of the new 
king? What part was played by Hereward in this national 
revolt ? 

2 . What is meant by the Feudal system? How did it 
affect the English? How did William check the power of 
the Norman barons? What were his relations with the 
English? Did the English benefit in any way by the 
Norman rule? 

3 . Tell what you know of the Domesday Book and 
whv it was compiled. How was it useful? 

4 . What changes and reforms were introduced by 
William in the Church? Who helped him in this task? 

5 . Who was Anselm? Why did he and William II. 
quarrel? Why was Henry I. called the ‘Lion of Righteous¬ 
ness’? What vcas the dispute between him and Anselm due 
to? 

6 . What w ? ere the respective claims of Stephen and 
Matilda to the throne? Write a few lines about the con¬ 
dition of the country during the war between them. 


Genealogy of the Nokman Kings. 


William I., 1066-1087, m. Matilda of Flanders. 


I 1 

Robert, Duke William II., 
of Normandy. 1087-1100. 


William, drowned in 
White Ship. 


Henry I.,*! 100-1135, 
m. Matilda of 
Scotland. 

I 


Matilda, tn. Geoffrey 
of Anjou. 

! 


I 

Adela, m. Count 
of Blois. 


King Stephen, 
1135-1154. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Henry II. (of Anjou), 1154-1189 

(Married Eleanor of Aquitaine) 

Principal Dates: 

1154. Accession of Henry II. 

1164. Henry quarrels with Archbishop Thomas. 
1166. Assize of Clarendon. 

1170. Murder of St. Thomas. 

1171. Henry becomes Lord of Ireland. 

1181. Assize of Arms. 

1 i8q. Death of Henry II. 


I. With Henry II.’s accession begins a new race 
of English kings. It is generally called the Angevin 


The House 
of Anjou 


family , or the House of Anjou , from 
Henry’s father, Count Geoffrey of Anjou. 
It is also sometimes called the House of 


Plantagenet , from the yellow broom-flower, called in 
Latin the Planta genista , which Count Geoffrey wore 
in his helmet by way of a badge. Under him the 
houses of Normandy and Anjou, hitherto rivals and 
enemies, became united. But besides this we should 


not forget that Henry II. was also descended through 
his grandmother, Matilda, the queen of Henry I., from 
the old West Saxon line of English kings. He was 
the first king since Edward the Confessor in whose 
veins flowed the blood of the old English kings. 

2. Henry was one of the cleverest of English kings. 
He was a fierce, restless man, working very hard at 
the business of governing his dominions, 
and fond of trying new ways of ruling. 
He was terribly passionate, and raved like 
a madman when swayed by bursts of temper. But 
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he was shrewd, prudent, and far-sighted, a great 
warrior, and a greater statesman. 

3. Henry was already a powerful ruler when 
Stephen’s death made him King Henry II. of England. 
From his mother Matilda he inherited 
Normandy, and from his father, Count Henry II/* 
Geoffrey, he had obtained Anjou and a dominUmf 
rich territory in central France. He had 

largely increased his power by his marriage with 
Eleanor of Aquitaine , the heiress of the old line of 
the Dukes of Aquitaine, who ruled over a vast terri¬ 
tory in southern France extending from the river Loire 
to the mountains of the Pyrenees. Moreover, a few 
years later Henry married one of his sons, Geoffrey, 
to the heiress of Brittany, and afterwards ruled over 
that country also as its lord. All this made Henry a 
much more important man in France than the French 
king himself. But his wide possessions also brought 
many troubles to him. Both his southern and northern 
French territories were filled with a nobility as greedy 
and as quarrelsome as were the Norman nobles in 
England during the evil days of Stephen. Moreover, 
Henry’s French dominions constantly led him into 
difficulties with his overlord, the king of the French, 
who was very jealous of him. Yet he was strong 
enough to deal with all these troubles. When he had 
added England to his other dominions, he was as 
powerful as any king in Europe. 

4. It was Henry II.’s first business in England to 
put an end to the disorders of Stephen’s reign and 
restore law and peace. He pulled down 

most of the new castles which the barons J hc r ®* tora ’ 
had built without the king’s leave during and ordor* 
Stephen’s reign, and took care that those 
castles which remained should be garrisoned by men 
whom he could trust. Some of the barons tried to 
resist him, but they were easily subdued. In a very 
3 
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few years thing’s were again much as they had been 
under Henry I. There was the same stern, hard rule, 
the same heavy taxes. But the mass of the people 
suffered these things willingly, as they knew that the 




Queen Kieanor of Aoiumni, Henry II. 

Wife of Henry II. 


king alone could save them from the cruel tyrants of 
Stephen’s days. 

5 . Henry II. was not long content with simply copy¬ 
ing what his grandfather had done. He drew up a 
series of new Taws called Assizes , in which he made 
many great reforms. By one of these, the Assise of 
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Clarendon (u66), he introduced a new method of 
trying persons accused of murder or other crimes. He 
ordered his judges or justices to go from 
refoiro* 1 ** time to time to every county in the land, 
and to call together from each county a 
body of men able to tell them what persons had com¬ 
mitted any crimes within that county. This body was 
The Assize called a jury, that is, a body of sworn 
of Clarendon men, who got that name from the oath 
and Trial by which they swore to tell the truth. The 
Jury jurors as the members of the jury were 

called, were chosen in the shire-moot, which still went 
on as it had done before the Norman Conquest. And 
by bringing the old English shire-moot into close touch 
with the new royal justices, Henry did a great deal 
to join together the ancient customs of the English 
with the new system brought in by the Norman kings. 
Moreover, Henry found juries so very convenient, that 
he employed them for many other purposes also. His 
habit of using them caused the system of trial by jury, 
which still goes on in England, to be established. To 
this day the king’s judges still go round to every 
county to try prisoners as they did in the reign of 
Henry II., and they still use the jury system which 
Henry first made general. 

6 . Henry made another good law called the Grand 
Assise, which set up a jury to decide who was the 
rightful owner of a piece of land. Before 
Awiz©* 1 ”* time, if a man claimed to be holder of 

a piece of land, his only way to get it was 
to challenge the actual possessor to fight him for the 
land. This was called trial by battle , and it was be¬ 
lieved that God would give the victory to the man 
who had the best right. But men now lost their faith 
in this system* The trial by jury introduced by Henry 
was, therefore, welcomed as a great boon to the weak 
and feeble. 
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7. Another of Henry’s laws was called the Assize 
oj Arms (1181). By it the king ordered every freeman 
to provide himself with arms, so that he 

might serve the king in his wars. Thus The Awize 
not only the nobles who held land of the Scuta™ ** 
king, but all freemen, were called upon to 
fight for their country. Thus the old English fyrd, 
or popular militia, was revived. So little did Henry 
trust his nobles, that he was often glad to let them off 
their duty of fighting for him. Instead of personal 
service they paid him scutage , or shield money, with 
which he was able to hire anybody that he would to 
serve him as a soldier. 

8. During Henry’s long and peaceful reign the 
English and the Normans gradually became united 
with each other. We have seen how 7^©Norman* 
Henry's own grandmother was an English and English* 
woman. Many of the nobles had also become one 
married English ladies, so that their des- 

cendants had English as well as Norman ancestors. 
Moreover, as the old noble families died out, new ones 
arose in their place which had nothing to do with 
Normandy, but were purely English by descent and 
property. Nevertheless the king’s vast French do¬ 
minions kept up close ties between England and the 
Continent. The king and his courtiers and nobles 
continued as a rule to talk French. But these French- 
speaking Englishmen soon became thoroughly English 
in feeling and were always very willing to fight the 
French kings. By Henry II.’s time nobody knew or 
cared who was of English and who was of Norman 
descent. 

9- In carrying out his early reforms Henry had been 
much helped by a young priest named Thomas Becket. 
He served as the king’s chancellor—that is to say, as 
the keeper of his seal and secretary. When Henry had 
been king nearly ten years, he made Thomas Arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury. He hoped that in this great 
office his faithful minister would continue to look after 
the royal interests, and do the king’s work 
Qu&rrel^of as he had when he was chancellor. But 
Becked” Becket took a very serious view of his new 
office. He became very strict and austere, 
and was as stiff as Anselm himself in upholding all 
the rights and liberties of the Church. A very fierce 
quarrel broke out between Henry and Thomas in 1164, 
over the question of how clergymen who had broken 
the law should be tried. The Church had law courts 
of its own, and since the Norman Conquest the clergy 
were tried in these courts only. But the Church 
courts could not hang a man, and as the judges were 
always clergymen, they were inclined to be very merci¬ 
ful to brother-clergymen who had got into difficulties. 
Henry II. thought that the king ought to see that, 
at any rate, clergymen who committed murders and 
similar crimes were properly punished. He drew up 
a law called the Constitutions of Clarendon , in which 
he claimed certain powers over the Church. Thomas 
Henry** bitterly resisted the Constitutions, and the 

relations king drove the archbishop out of the 

with the country. Later the archbishop was allow- 
Church e d to return 5 ut anc j king began a 

new dispute. Henry became very angry and said, 
‘Will none of the cowards, who eat my bread rid me 
of this turbulent priest ?’ Four of the king’s knights, 
or soldiers, took him at his word and hurried straight 
to Canterbury, and killed the archbishop. But the 
cowardly murderers had done the worst possible service 
to their king. Becket became revered as a martyr, and 
the Pope solemnly declared him to be a saint. His 
tomb or shrine at Canterbury became the most 
famous place of pilgrimage in England, and all went 
ill with Henry until he himself went on pilgrimage to 
St. Thomas’s shrine, where he was scourged with rods 
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as a sign of his penitence. Moreover, the cause that 
Becket had fought for was now so strong that Henry 
had to yield to it. From this time until the Reforma¬ 
tion the clergyman who committed a crime was handed 
over to the courts of the Church, and as a consequence 
rarely got the punishment that his misdeeds deserved. 

10. Henrv II. was the first king to have real authority 

over all parts of the British islands. Soon after the 
Conquest the Normans began to swarm Henry II a» 
over the English borders into Wales, Lordofthe 
which was ruled by so many petty princes British 
that it could not unite to resist them. » an • 

There the Normans set up a large number of little 
states, especially in southern and eastern Wales. Only 
in the mountains of Snowdon did the 

Welsh princes hold their own. Moreover, 
the marriage of Henry I. and the Scots king’s daughter 
brought about a friendlv feeling between the English 
and Scottish courts. The Normans were welcomed 
cordially in the north, and, before long, Scotland 
many of the greatest Scottish nobles were 
Normans. Through them feudal laws were brought 
into vScotland, and close relations between the two 
realms established. One result of this was that several 
kings of Scots did homage to the English King. 

11. In Henry II.’s time Norman adventurers passed 
over into Ireland, and did there over again what they 
had already accomplished in Wales. They 

found Ireland ruled by a multitude of The Norman 
petty kings, and heads of clans or tribes, ° 

who were always quarrelling with each 
other. They took sides in these disputes and soon 
began to drive away the Irish princes from power and 
set up little feudal states. Most of the richer parts of 
Ireland were thus conquered by Norman barons. The 
Irish chieftains were driven from the plains to rule 
among the mountains and moors, whence they con- 
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stantly made war against the foreign intruders. At last 
the Normans were so hard pressed that they called 
upon Henry to help them against the native Irish. 
In 1171, after Becket’s murder, Henry himself went to 
Ireland, and found no one bold enough to resist him 
openly. He was easily acknowledged as its lord by 
Norman barons and Celtic clan leaders alike. But the 
submission of the Irish lords was in little more than 
in name. Henceforward the English kings were called 
Lords of Ireland , though Ireland really remained un¬ 
conquered for many hundred years more. During all 
that time its history is made up of constant petty wars 
between the Norman barons and Celtic chieftains 
among whom the island was divided. 

12. Henry’s last years were full of trouble. He was 
a kind father, but his sons were disobedient and 
Henry’s rebellious. They joined the French king, 

family the revolted nobles, and any other enemies 

trouble* and that their father happened to have. Their 
ea% ingratitude made the king’s old age very 

wretched. His eldest son, Henry , died a rebel, but 
full of repentance for his misdeeds. The next, Richard , 
was ever turbulent and restless. The third, Geoffrey , 
the same who had won by marriage the duchy of 
Brittany, died before his father. Last of all, John , 
Henry’s youngest and best beloved son, joined the 
rebels. On hearing this news, Henry gave up all hope 
and in 1189 fell ill and died. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What claim had Henry II. to the throne? How was 
he connected with the West Saxon kings? Draw a sketch 
map and mark thereon the Dominions of Henry II. 

2. How did Henry II. put down the power of the barons? 
Write a few lines about each of his reforms. 

3. Who was Thomas Becket? What led to the quarrel 
between him and Henry II.? How did the quarrel end? 

4. Tell how Henry II. brought Wales, Ireland and 
Scotland under his control. 



CHAPTER IX 


Richard I., the Lion Heart, 1189-1199 

(Married Berengaria oi Navarre) 

Principal Dates: 

1189. Accession of Richard I.; the Third Crusade. 

1194. Richard’s second visit to England. 

1199. Death of Richard I. 

1. Richard I. was a fine, tall, strong man, with a 
fair complexion and bright yellow hair. He was a 
mighty warrior, and his bravery won for 

him the nickname of Lion Heart. He had °* 

plenty of energy, and though not so clever 
as his father, was shrewd and far-seeing. Though 
often more generous and unselfish than Henry II. in 
little things, he was in great matters a much worse 
king than his father. While Henry strove to make 
his kingdom better governed and more prosperous, 
Richard chiefly thought about winning glory for 
himself. 

2. Brought up among the fierce nobles of his 
mother’s land of Aquitaine, Richard knew and cared 
little about his island kingdom. He only £n 

twice visited England during his reign of under 
len years. On each occasion he came to Richard I.’» 
get as much money as he could, and as rule 
soon as he had filled his pockets he hurried away again. 
But Richard was shrewd enough to leave England 
h> itself. All through his reign Justiciars or prime 
ministers, trained up in Henry II. ’s court, ruled Eng¬ 
land in the name of the absent king. So long as they 
^cnt him plenty of money, Richard gave them a free 
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hand. The result showed what a great and permanent 
work had been accomplished by Henry II. Before 
this time a neglectful and absent king would have 
plunged all England into trouble and confusion. 
But there was now such a good system of governing 



Queen Berengaria. 



Richard I. 


the country that the ministers of the king were able to 
rule the land as strictly and sternly as any king could 
have done. Even without the monarch, Henry Il.’s 
system went on, so to say, by itself. Some men tried 
to take advantage of the king’s absence to gain power 
for themselves, but the king’s justiciars were able to 
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put down all rebellions and keep the country in peace. 
Their worst trouble was with the king’s younger 
brother, John, who rebelled against Richard and did 
his best to stir up confusion. But John was quickly 
rendered powerless, and Richard generously forgave 
him. 

3. At the moment when Richard came to the throne 
all Europe was roused to arms by the preaching of 
what was called a Crusade . A Crusade 
was a holy war fought against the enemies Crasade* 
of the Christian faith. It was so called 
because those who took part in it, the Crusaders, wore 
a cross sewn on their outer garment as a sign that 
they had undertaken the holy work. The First 
Crusade had been proclaimed in 1095 m the reign of 
William Rufus. Christians had long been shocked 
that Jerusalem and the other holy places in Palestine, 
where Christ had lived and suffered, were in the hands 
of the Mohammedans, the great enemies of the 
Christian faith in the East. Things got worse when 
the Turks became lords of Jerusalem somewhere about 
the time of the Norman Conquest. It was the fashion 
of those days for men to go on pilgrimages or pious 
journeys to Bethlehem, where Christ was born, and to 
Jerusalem, where His sepulchre or burial-place was still 
shown. But the Turks robbed and maltreated 
the Christian pilgrims, and made their presence in 
Palestine almost impossible. This roused up great 
indignation all over Europe, and led warriors of every 
land to band themselves together to drive the unbeliever 
out of Palestine and restore Christian rule there. Thus 
was the First Crusade started, which succeeded so well 
that it expelled the Turks from Palestine and set up 
a Christian kingdom of Jerusalem. Duke Robert of 
Normandy, the Conqueror’s eldest son, was one of the 
heroes of the First Crusade. 

4- The kingdom of Jerusalem did not flourish very 
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long, though another Crusade, called the Second 
Crusade , was sent after about fifty years, to strengthen 
it. At last a very brave and generous Sultan of Egypt 
and Syria, named Saladin , revived the Mohammedan 
power and drove the Christians out of Jerusalem. 
There, was a great cry of horror all over Europe when 
it was learned that the holy city was once 
more in the hands of the infidel. A new 
Crusade, the Third Crusade , was pro¬ 
claimed by the Pope in order to win back Jerusalem 
for the Cross. Richard himself was eager to play a 


The Third 
Crusade 



Emery Walker 10 


prominent part in it. After raising as much money 
as he could in his brief visit to England, he sailed for 
the East at the head of a gallant army. Every Chris¬ 
tian nation was represented in the crusading host. 
Among the leaders was Philip Augustus, the king of 
France, the old ally of Richard in the days when both 
fought against Henry II. 

5. Richard won several battles over Saladin. He 
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performed wonderful feats of valour, fighting fierce 
hand-to-hand fights, and marching great distances 
through the burning sands of Syria, clad R;chard j 
in the heavy steel armour of the western and the 
knight. His successes gave the Christian Third 
kingdom in Palestine another hundred ru * a e 

years of life. But with all his courage and skill he 
could not conquer Jerusalem. Though he came within 
sight of its walls, he resolutely turned away his face 
from the holy city, saying that if he were not able to 
enter its gates as conqueror, he was not worthy to 
cast his eyes upon it. However, he made a truce with 
Saladin by which Christian pilgrims were allowed to 
go to Jerusalem, and took ship for home. 

6 . The disputes of the Crusaders had done much to 
damage the crusading cause. Philip of France 
quarrelled fiercely with Richard and hurri- Richard’* 
ed back to France, where, in secret alliance captivity in 
with John, he plundered and invaded Germany 
Richard’s continental dominions. The ill-will of the 
French king now prevented Richard from going home 
by the most direct way through France, so he sailed 
up the Adriatic and thence crossed over the Alps to 
Germany. He was soon, however, stopped and shut 
up in prison by a German nobleman who had quarrelled 
with him in Palestine, and who handed him over to 
the Emperor Plenty VI. Henry kept Richard in 
prison until an enormous sum of money was raised 
in England and paid over as the king’s ransom. 
Then Richard was set free, and after more than 
five years’ absence again appeared in England in 
n 94* 

7 * Richard was full of wrath with the French king, 
and resolved to make Philip suffer for his treacherous 
conduct. After raising as much money as he could 
he crossed over to France, and never came back to 
England. He spent the rest of his life in fighting 
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the French king, but he gained no very great successes 
against him. At last he met his end in a petty quarrel 
Richard’s w kli one of his own vassals, and was slain 

wars against by an arrow shot from the castle wall. 

France, and He was not a good king, but his brother 

dcatil and successor reigned so badly that men 

soon had cause to mourn for Richard the Lion Heart. 

QUESTIONS 

1. How was Richard I. different from his father? Why 
was he away from England during the most part of his 
reign? Who governed the country during his absence? 

2. What wore the Crusades? Why were they so called? 
Tell what you know of the First Crusade. 

3. Who was Saladin? Write a few sentences about 
the part that was played by Richard I. in the Third Crusade. 
Tell how he got into trouble and how he was rescued. 



CHAPTER X 


John Lackland, 1199-1216 

(Married Isabella ul Anguulenie) 


Principal 

iiyy. 
1204. 
i ~ 1 3* 

1215. 

1216. 


Dates: 

Accession of John. 

Loss of Normandy. 

John becomes the Pope’s, vassal. 

Magna Carta granted. 

Invasion of Louis of France, and death oi John. 


i. The nearest heir to Richard 1 . was Arthur of 
Brittany , son of Geoffrey, the third son of Henry 11. 
But Arthur was a boy, and the barons A 
preferred to be ruled by a grown man. andchar- 
Accordingly Henry 11. ’s youngest son, acterof 
John, became king. He was as wicked a ° 
man as William Rufus, as cruel and as cunning. But 
lie was a far worse ruler than the strong and capable 
Red King. He was cowardly, lazy, and fickle. He 
thought little of the real interest even of the crown, 
as compared with the indulgence of the whim of the 
moment. For his people he cared nothing at all. His 
self-will and pride broke down that mighty Angevin 
Empire that had outlived even the neglect of his 
brother. His short reign is nothing but a catalogue of 
disasters. He lost Normandy and Anjou. He sub¬ 
mitted humbly to the will of the Pope. He ruled so 
brutally that his subjects were forced to unite against 
him, and when he was cut off by death he had all but 
lost his throne. 
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2. In the early years of his reign, John ruled, like 
Richard and Henry II., over all western France. 
His nephew, Arthur, was a more 

dangerous rival in France than in mtioH 

England. So John 

The loss of soon shut him up in a flO^yp 

and A^OU castle and before long JJgT 

had him put to death, 

But other enemies arose to revenge 

Arthur. John had treated his 4 

French subjects so badly that they Wlr^l 

complained of his acts to Philip of 

France, his overlord. Philip had SlElf 

been John’s closest friend, but he |wj|ffIf fl KwlilSIWffl 

now became his bitter enemy. He £||S|| f I §|/ 4 | 

punished John for his cruel deeds by ■j|| 1 11 I||I 

depriving him of his lands in France, if j| 1 1 1 ill 

In 1204 a French army overran ll|u\|J 

Normandy. John did nothing to 

defend the inheritance of his an- 

cestors, which Philip now annexed 

to France. Anjou, the cradle of Ill MlllJllili M 

his house, was conquered by Philip L= \\ J 

with equal ease. Before the end of /« IT 

the reign nothing remained of the 

Angevin dominions in France save King John 

Gascony, the southern part of 

Queen Eleanor’s Aquitanian inheritance. 

3. The loss of his continental dominions, though 
very discreditable to John, was in the long run a gain 

to England. As long as the Norman 
theirfou nobles continued to hold estates in France 
as well as in England, they could not 
easily become good Englishmen. But Philip’s con¬ 
quest of Normandy and Anjou forced them to decide 
between abandoning their French or their English 
lands, since they could not serve both King John and 


Result of 
their loss 
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King Philip. Those who preferred to remain in 
England were henceforth cut off from the Con¬ 
tinent. Though they long continued to follow French 
ways and talk the French tongue, they soon showed 
that they were as true Englishmen as those who had 
sprung from Anglo-Saxon ancestors. Thus the loss of 
Normandy completed that mixing together of Normans 
and English which, as we have seen, had already made 
great progress in the days of Henry II. 

4. John now plunged into a quarrel with the 
Church. In 1205 the Archbishop of Canterbury 
died, and there was a dispute as to who 

should be his successor. According to ^th*the 
Church law, the chapter of the cathedral, Church: 
that is, the body of clergy serving in Disputed 
Christ Church, Canterbury, had the right Canterbury 
to elect the archbishop. Now, the chapter 
of Canterbury, like that of many other English cathe¬ 
drals since Dunstan’s time, consisted of a number of 
monks, whose head was called the prior. It had long 
been felt that it was not wise to permit the monks of 
Canterbury to choose freely the head of the whole 
English Church. The result of this feeling was that 
the king had always had a large share in deciding 
to whom the great office was to fall. But John could 
not agree with the monks of Christ Church on this 
occasion, and both the king and the monks did their 
best to get the man of their choice made archbishop. 

5. In such cases of dispute there was a final appeal 
to the Pope’s court at Rome. Now the Pope in John’s 
days was Innocent III . one of the strong¬ 
est, wisest, best and most self-willed of John 9 * 

the Popes. When the case came before 

him, Innocent set aside the choice both of 

the king and of the monks. He persuaded some of 

the monks who had been sent to Rome to elect as their 

archbishop Stephen Langton } a very wise, learned, 
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and high-minded Englishman, then living at Rome, 
as a cardinal of the Roman Church. Langton, the 
Pope’s nominee, was a much better man for the post 
than either the candidate of the king or that of the 
monks. But the Pope was over-eager to increase the 
power of the Church, and kings were becoming afraid 
of the fresh claims, which the Roman Church was 
constantly making, to exercise jurisdiction within their 
kingdoms. There was nothing strange therefore in 
John refusing to accept the Pope’s choice. But John 
was not influenced by high reasons of state, such as 
had inspired Henry 1 . to resist Anselm, and Henry II. 
to oppose Becket. He wanted to give the archbishopric 
to one of his unworthy servants, and feared, like Rufus 
in the case of Anselm, the advice and counsel of so 
good a man as Langton. Neither John nor the Pope 
gave way, and a fierce conflict broke out between them. 

6 . After the contest had lasted some years, Innocent 
proclaimed what was called an Interdict over all Eng¬ 
land. It was one of the severest punish- 
Interdict ments which the Church could impose 
upon a country. By it all public worship 
was forbidden. The churches and churchyards were 
shut up. No bell was tolled. The dead were buried 
without prayer or praise. The sacraments were refused 
except to the dying and to the new-born child, and 
even in these cases were administered with as little 
pomp as was possible. It seemed as if God’s favour 
were withdrawn from the land under interdict, and in 
that age of faith the loss of all the consolations of the 
Church was as grievous a thing as could be. But 
though the English groaned under their sorrow, the 
godless John was quite careless about the interdict. 
He exerted himself, however, to drive from the country 
such priests and bishops as obeyed the Pope’s orders. 
He showed high favour to those clergy who ignored 
the interdict and went on with their services as before. 
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7. A year passed by and John still refused to yield. 
At last in 1209 Innocent declared John excommunicate , 
that is, cut off from all the services and 
sacraments of the Church. Jn those days Excom- 

the man excommunicated was shunned by G f 
his fellows as an unclean person. But 
John laughed at excommunication as he had done at 
the interdict. Finally, Innocent declared that John 
had forfeited his throne for disobeying the Church, 
and called on Philip of France to invade England and 
carry out the sentence of the Roman court. Philip was 
already the close ally of the Pope, and was delighted to 
gel a good excuse for conquering his rival’s dominions. 
He prepared to execute Innocent’s judgment, and the 
fiiends of the Pope in England were likely to welcome 
him as a deliverer. 

8. vSeeing that he could no longer safely oppose 

the Pope, John gave up the struggle. He agreed to 
accept Langton as Archbishop of Canter- ^ 

bury, but Innocent required a more com- comes the 
plete submission. In despair, John yielded Pope’* 

to Innocent’s demands. In 1213, at Dover, VM8al 
he surrendered his crown and kingdom to Pandulf, 
the Pope’s envoy. He received them back only when 
he had promised to be the Pope’s vassal. He took 
the feudal oaths of homage and fidelity to Innocent 
as to his overlord, and agreed to pay a tribute of a 
thousand marks a year to the Roman see. By this 
surrender John gave the Pope political as well as 
ecclesiastical rights over England. The land, which 
its kings had hitherto ruled without a master, was 
henceforth to depend upon the Pope in the same way 
that Gascony depended on France, or Wales on 
England. But John cared nothing for the disgrace of 
his surrender. He was quite satisfied to have avoided 
the French invasion, and was glad henceforth to have 
the Pope on his side. 
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into the country who infused a new spirit into the 
English and united the country in a way in which it 
had never been knit together before. English and 
. Normans intermarried and soon became 

of the Nor- one people, and this new England was a 
man Con- stronger state than before. It was linked 

quest closely to the continent, and thus brought 

more closely into touch with Italy, and with the new 
movements which were soon to change society. But 
the Normans did not conquer the Celtic fringe as they 
had done the English lands. For long Wales, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland remained borderlands, where Norman 


influence was only spreading gradually. This had an 
important result all through English historx. 

13. The Normans in England founded for the first 
time an effective centralised despotism under the king. 

The Norman king acted in a two-fold 
and the capacity. He was the successor of the old 


Great 

Council 


Saxon monarchs, as king of the English, 
and he was also feudal overlord of his 


vassals. The old Witan of wise men was succeeded 


by the Great Council of the Norman kings. During 
the twelfth century it was composed of all the tenants 
in chief of the crown, though in practice only the more 
important vassals were in the habit of attending it. 
The Council met generally at the great feasts, and had 
much the same powers as the old Witan. From it by 
a long series of changes has gradually grown up the 
parliament of today. The king’s chief ministers were 
the Justiciar, who acted as his regent when the king was 
absent from the kingdom, the Chancellor, who was 
always a bishop and acted as a sort of secretary, and 
the Treasurer who controlled the finances. The ordin¬ 


ary work of government was done by members of the 
king’s household, and by the special courts which he 
appointed. The old local courts of the shire and 


hundred still went on, though the feudal courts of the 
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great landlords encroached on the hundred courts at 
limes. The system of sending justices on circuit 
through the country, and the jury system introduced 
by Henry 11 . helped the central government to keep 
in touch with local affairs. 

14. The vast majority of Englishmen lived in the 
country, and gained their livelihood by agriculture. 
The chief wealth consisted in land, and 

the great nobles owed their importance to knights 
their being large possessors of landed 
estate. There were also a large number of gentlemen 
who held smaller estates, and are often spoken of as 
knights . Properly a knight was a fully armed and 
mounted soldier, who had been solemnly admitted to 
the use of arms by his older and tried comrades. The 
greatest kings and nobles were proud to be dubbed 
knights by some famous warrior. But every land¬ 
holder of a fair-sized estate might be compelled by the 
king to become a knight, so that the word knight often 
meant simply a smaller landlord. 

15. The estates of the nobles and gentry were divided 
into manors, which were all very much of the same 
type. Each manor had its lord, who con¬ 
trolled all the land and exercised jurisdic- The manor, 
tion in his manorial court over his country * 
tenants. If the lord were a great man, he 

probably held many manors scattered all over England, 
so that he could seldom visit each one of them, but 
appointed a Steward to act as his representative. In 
any case, there was a bailiff, who looked after the 
details of cultivation and management. There was 
probably a hall, where the lord could reside with his 
followers. The land was divided into two parts. First 
there was the demesne, or home-farm of the lord, which 
was cultivated by his bailiff for him. Then there were 
the little patches of land held by the villagers, many 
oi whom were villeins , or serfs, who were compelled 
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to live on their farms and work on their lord’s demesne 

for a stated number of days. 

16. There was much less variety than there is 

nowadays in the cultivation of the soil. The earth 

was ploughed by heavy ploughs, drawn 

Manorial by oxen# i n the ploughed lands there was 
agriculture J * r i 

a regular succession of crops of corn, and 

then the soil lay fallow , or uncultivated, for a year 



Black stripe are John Small's holding in the two cultivated fields. 

1 Millbank Field (Barley this year) 2 Longmoor Field (Wheat this gear) 
3 Bradmoor Field (Falhw this year) 


to recover its fertility. The farms of the tenants were 
not, as they would be now, all grouped together, but 
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they were scattered in long narrow strips all over the 
manor. The corn lands were fenced only during spring 
and summer, and after harvest the fences were thrown 
down, and any tenant could pasture his cattle or his 
sheep upon them. There was also a large extent of 
common , or rough permanent pasture, upon which any 
member of the manor could turn his beasts to feed. 
The object of the farmer was to raise enough corn and 
meat to keep himself and his household during the 
winter. Very little produce was sent to market, and 
there was very little intercourse between one district 
and another. Money was seldom used, and even the 
great nobles did not possess much of it. 

17. The king and the nobles, who held many manors, 
lived a curiously wandering life, moving with all their 
attendants from one manor to another. Wandering 
When they had eaten up the produce of life of the * 
one estate, they went on to the next, for it king 

was easier in those days for men to move no CR 
about than it was for produce to be carried for long 
distances. One result of this was that even rich men 
lived very uncomfortable lives. They changed their 
abode so often that it was never worth while to collect 
much furniture or make their houses really comfortable. 
They had plenty to eat and drink, and plenty of rough, 
warm clothes. But they slept together in one great 
room in which they lived and ate. There was therefore 
much dirt and overcrowding. 

18. What little trade there was, centred in the towns, 
which received an immense impulse after the Norman 
Conquest. After the Conquest the court made West¬ 
minster its chief centre. One result of this 

was that London, already the most im- The town* 
portant town, became the recognised capital of the 
country. It received many privileges by grant or 
charter from the kings, and finally obtained the right 
of choosing its own mayor or head. The Londoners 
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took an active part in politics, and were very rich and 
influential. There was no town that approached 
London in wealth, trade, or number of inhabitants. 
The greater country towns were contented to obtain 
from the king* charters which extended to them the 
liberties already granted to the Londoners. Social and 
religious clubs called Gilds were common in England, 
all through the Middle Ages, and during the twelfth 
century most towns had a flourishing Gild Merchant. 
This was a club to which belonged all citizens who 
had the right of trade, both wholesale and retail, in 
the town. It was ruled by an elected head often called 
an alderman, with assistants. It regulated very minute¬ 
ly the method of making goods, the wages which might 
be paid, the method of selling, and so forth. All these 
gilds had a religious side, and also organised social func¬ 
tions. In some towns there were quarrels between the 
gild and the town government. All the towns at this 
time were small, and had fields lying nearby in which 
the townspeople pastured their pigs and grew their 
corn, for townsmen were farmers too at this time. 

Thus the townsmen were not very keen or enter¬ 
prising traders. Foreign trade was almost entirely in 
the hands of Italians and Germans, and money-lend¬ 
ing was the special business of the Jews, who throve 
by it so much that they were the first private people to 
build stone houses to live in. However their religion 
and their usury made the Jews so unpopular, that at 
last in 1290 Edward I. drove them out of the country. 

19. The finest buildings were the castles, churches 
and monasteries. The Norman castle was, as we have 
seen, a solid square tower of stone, sup- 
Mtes ported by out-works. Later on the tower 

became round instead of square. During the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, these Norman castles were to be 
seen everywhere throughout the countryside. 

Church-building developed like castle-building. The 
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old Norman fashion of building began to die out about 


Henry II.’s time, and in its stead arose the 
(rothiV style, brought in from France. 


Churches 


Hul there was no sudden change from the old to the 


newer style. Gothic grew gradually out of the older 
Norman; and we can see, especially in 
buildings of Henry II.’s time, how the one Early Gothic 
style faded into the other. A good in¬ 
stance of this transition is to be seen in the choir or 


eastern part of Canterbury Cathedral, built by a French 
aichitect soon after the murder of Thomas Becket. 


This is nearly Gothic, but we see that the great arches 
are still round, after the earlier Norman fashion, though 
the highest tier of arches is pointed. 

20. Dress changed very slowly, though it became 
richer and more luxurious as time went on. Gentle¬ 


men wore long gowns, falling below the 
knee, so that men and women did not look Armour™* 
very different from each other. Rich stuffs, r ° Ur 
bright colours, fur and .jewels, were worn by the 
wealthy of both sexes alike. Fur was very necessary 
in winter time, since fuel was scarce, and thick garments 
were the chief means of keeping out the cold. There 
was a great difference between the simple garments of 
the poor and the fine clothes of the nobles and gentry. 
In war-time soldiers’ armour became much more elabo¬ 


rate. Armour for the body was rarely worn except by 
kings and leaders, before the invasions of the Danes 
and Normans. These brought in the hauberk , or tunic 
of chain-mail, in which the whole garment consisted of 
small rings of steel or iron, linked closely together. 
During the twelfth century the hauberk was supple¬ 
mented by other trappings which enabled the wearer 
belter to ward off attack. The helmet, hitherto open, 
save for a vasal protecting the nose, became an elabo¬ 
rate structure, closed by a grating, or visor , with holes 
for eyes and mouth. Under the helmet was worn a 
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Part of the Choir of Canterbury Cathedral 
(In building from 1175-1x84) 
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skull cap of steel, covered by a hood of mail, shielding 
the whole head and neck. Horses as well as men were 
now protected by armour. Over the coat of mail the 
knight now wore a surcoat, on which, or on his shield, 
was painted or embroidered his arms or device. Every 
knight had his personal or family badge, and a special 
science called Heraldry grew up, which explained the 
differences between the arms of the various knightly 
and baronial families. 

21. As we have seen the Norman Conquest led to a 
great development of monasteries in England. At first 
all these houses followed the usual rule 
of St. Benedict. In the twelfth century 
new types of monastic life were brought uliiver«itie* 
over to England from the continent. Most 
important of these were the Cistercians, who tried to 
get back to a simplicity of life by very strict vows and 
determined to avoid the danger of wealth by extreme 
simplicity in their buildings. They sought out espe¬ 
cially the wild and desolate valleys of Yorkshire for the 
monasteries. After a time the Cistercians gradually 
became even more wealthy than other monasteries, and 
the houses were built in the most beautiful manner. 
They became famous too, as sheep farmers, and much 
of their wealth came from the wool trade. Another 
movement which reached England at this time from 
the continent was the development of organised learn¬ 
ing which formed the seed of the Universities. 
During the twelfth century there was an outbreak of 
new thought, called the Twelfth Century Renaissance . 
One sign of this was the growth of Universities which 
have ever since had such an important influence on the 
spread and advance of knowledge. The universities 
were corporations or gilds of teachers or learners, which 
received from kings and popes special privileges that 
made them very powerful. The earliest universities 
were abroad, and the most celebrated one in northern 
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Europe was at Paris. However, in Henry II.’s time, 
an English university grew up at Oxford. A second 
English university soon arose at Cambridge 
though this did not acquire the reputation of Oxford 
until the beginning of the Tudor period. The chief 
studies of the universities were Philosophy, Theology, 
Law and Medicine. The lectures were all given in 
Latin, which was still the everyday language of 
scholars. Students went freely all over Europe from 
one university to another, and thus became acquainted 
with lands other than their own. They were of all 
ranks of life, and many scholars were very poor. But 
the universities enabled the poorest men to rise by theii 
learning to the highest stations of life. A poor scholar 
might become an archbishop, cardinal, or pope. The 
Church was in those days the only learned profession, 
and all scholars had the privileges of the clergy. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What do you know about the character of King 
John? WTat led to the loss of Normandy and Anjou? How 
did England benefit by the loss of the French possessions? 

2. Tell in a few lines what you know about the dispute 
between John and the Church. Who was Stephen Langton? 
What office did he hold? What is meant by an Interdict? 
How did England suffer when the country was placed 
under an Interdict? How did the quarrel between John 
and Innocent III. come to an end? 

3. Why did John and the barons quarrel? Under what 
circumstances was the Magna Carta signed? Mention the 
important clauses of the Charter. Tell how the Norman 
Conquest was of importance to England. 

4. Tell what you know of Feudal Britain under the 
following heads: — 

(a) The great Council. 

(b) Manor life. 

(c) Towns and town life. 

(d) Church. 

( e ) Learning. 



BOOK III 

THE LATER PLANTAGENETS, 1216-1399 

CHAPTER XI 

Henry III. of Winchester, 1216-1272 

(Married Eleanor of Provence) 


Principal Dates: 

i?i 6 . Accession of Henry III. 

1217. Battle of Lincoln. 

1232. Fall of Hubert de Burgh. 

1258. Provisions of Oxford. 

1264. Battle of Lewes. 

1265. Montfort’s Parliament and Battle of Evesham. 

1272. Death of Henry III. 

i. John’s eldest son was only nine years old at his 
father’s death; but his friends at once crowned him 
King Henry III. The barons, who had T|ie 
called in Louis of France, refused to re- expulsion 
cognise the little king, and the civil war of Louis of 
went on for some time longer. But the France 
innocent boy-king had not shared in the crimes of his 
father. His friends showed that they had little sym¬ 
pathy with John’s policy. They issued the great Charter 
once more as the free-will grant of the new monarch. 
This wise act took away any good reason for opposing 
Henry’s rule. The barons had called in Louis to up¬ 
hold the Charter against John, and now John’s son 
himself was on the side of the Charter. So all the 
best men in England gradually went over to Henry’s 
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side. Among his chief supporters was Archbishop 
Stephen Langton. The Pope’s legate or representative 
in England was also strongly for the little king. The 
Pope himself had now given up his objections to the 
Great Charter. In 1217 Louis was beaten at the Battle 
of Lincoln , and soon after he left 
England. Good ministers, first 
William Marshall, and then the 
Justiciar, Hubert de Burgh, governed 
England until 1232. They drove out 
the greedy foreigners, who were the 
chief supporters of John, and forced 
them to give up their lands and 
castles. 

2. Henry III. was pious and 
gentle, a good husband and father 
and a faithful friend. He was the 
first king after the Conquest who 
reverenced English saints, and the 
first who called his children by 
English names, such as Edward and 
Edmund, instead of the French 
names, like William, Henry, and 
Richard, that had so long been 
exclusively used. He loved to build 
fair churches after the new pointed 
or Gothic style, which had just 
come over from France into Eng¬ 
land, and was now used instead 
of the heavier round-arched Norman 
fashion of building. He was a great 
admirer of Edward the Confessor, after whom he named 
his eldest son, and in whose honour 
of he began to rebuild Westminster Abbey, 
Hen!? IIL Piling down the noble church which 
Edward himself had set up, and putting 
in its place the Westminster Abbey which still exists. 
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3. Henry was a weak king, and yet too jealous to 
1*4 his ministers govern freely in his name. When he 
grew up he drove away from power the 

faithful Hubert de Burgh, and trusted too Henry III/* 
much to foreign favourites, who knew favourite* 
nothing of England and English ways. 

He gave great posts in England to the uncles and other 
kinsfolk of his wife, Eleanor of Provence. Nobly-born 
adventurers flocked from abroad to the court of the 
good-natured, lavish English king. Among these was 
a clever young Frenchman, Simon de Montfort , who 
married Henry’s sister Eleanor, and was recognised 
as the Earl of Leicester. 

4. Neither Henry nor his foreign friends knew how 
to govern England. The promises made that the king 
would rule according to the Great Charter 

were not kept. Time after time the mUrule **** 
barons joined together and forced Henry 
to renew his pledges. The king was always willing 
to do this, especiallv if he could get money by it, 
but he was too feeble to know how to keep his word. 
The consequence was that the barons gradually became 
very angry with him. They were no longer, like their 
forefathers, content to let the king govern England for 
them. During Henry’s childhood they had practically 
ruled England themselves, and they were not disposed 
to let the foreigners take their places as the king’s 
advisers. They saw that the country was badly 
governed. The king collected plenty of taxes, but he 
wasted his revenues on his foreign friends, and did not 
keep good order. Moreover, being a great friend of 
the Pope’s, he allowed the Pope’s legates and agents 
to extort money from the English clergy and laity and 
send it to Rome. It now became a common custom 
for the Popes to appoint foreigners to English bishoprics 
and other high posts in the Church. And many of 
these foreigners cared nothing for their English flocks, 
4 
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hut looked upon their position as giving them large 
revenues without requiring any corresponding work 
from them. 

5. There was much grumbling against Henry and 
the foreigners, and many councils of barons were held 
to discuss what was to be done. These 


Growth of 

baronial 

opposition 

Parlia men is. 


councils, which in Norman times had 
taken the place of the old English Wite- 
nagemot , were now beginning to be called 
that is, meetings for talking and dis¬ 


cussion. But the Parliament of these davs did not 


represent the whole people. Like the ancient Wile - 
nagemot or the modern House of Lords, it consisted 
only of the great men—the earls and barons, the heads 
of the laity, and the bishops and abbots, the chiefs of 
the clergy. During Henry’s minority these councils 
had grown accustomed to exercise power; and the 
Great Charter had said that the king could raise no 
new taxes without their consent. Henry’s constant 
demands for money gave the baronial Parliament its 
chance, and in Simon of Montfort, the king’s brother- 
in-law, it found a capable leader. 

6. Earl Simon had come to England as a foreigner 
to seek his fortune, and his marriage closely connected 


The Pro¬ 
visions of 
Oxford 


him with the king. But he was so much 
wiser than Henry that he soon grew dis¬ 
gusted with his brother-in-law’s foolish 


ways and quarrelled with him. Simon 


was an ambitious, hot-tempered, violent man, but he 


loved the people, and soon proved a better patriot 
than the English-born barons themselves. Under his 
lead a Parliament met at Oxford in 1258, which the 


king’s friends called the Mad Parliament . But the 
barons of this Parliament knew very well what they 
were about. They drew up a new system of govern¬ 
ment called the Provisions of Oxford . By these laws 
all the foreigners wer6 banished from England, and 
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the government taken away from the king and given 
to a committee of fifteen barons. 

7. Henry was forced to submit, and for some years 
the Fifteen ruled in his name. But they governed in 
such a selfish way that people began to 
complain. Simon did what he could, but 
some of the nobles grew jealous of his 
bold and overbearing policy. The result was a divi¬ 
sion among the barons that gave Henry a chance of 
winning back power. The king himself was not clever 
enough to make the most of his opportunities, but his 
eldest son, the Lord Edward, was now a grown man, 
and did much to make up for his father’s weakness. 
At last open hostilities broke out between the king and 
the barons. These were called the Barons' Wars. 


The king was not yet able to wage war successfully. 
The barons now united again, and Montfort proved to 
be as good a general as he had been a statesman. In 
1264 he won a complete victory over the king and his 
son at Lewes in Sussex. Henry and Edward were 
both taken prisoners, and the government of England 
again fell to the barons. 

8. Montfort was now in a much better position than 
in the early years of the struggle. His plan had long 


The 

Parliament 
of 1265 


been to take the people into partnership 
with him, and he was at length able to 
carry out his wishes. In 1265 he sum¬ 


moned a Parliament, which, unlike the 


Parliament of 1258, was no mere council of barons. 


Along with the barons and bishops he called upon 
every shire, city, and borough to send two represent¬ 
atives to join with the nobles and prelates. This 
action of his has made the Parliament of 1265 very 
famous. It has been called the first House of Com¬ 
mons, and Montfort has been named the creator of the 
House of Commons . But Montfort’s policy here was 
not altogether a sudden change. For fifty years it had 
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been the custom for the king to call together represent¬ 
atives of the shire, or, as they were called, knights of 
the shire , and to take their advice or listen to their 
complaints. And when the king had wanted to get 
advice on trading matters, he had already more than 
once summoned in the same way representatives of the 
different cities and boroughs. The new thing now was 
that Montfort joined both the shire and the borough 
representatives in a single gathering. Moreover, he 
did not call upon this council to deal with the small 
matters. He tried to find out from it what the people 
at large really thought as to how the government of 
the country should be carried on. The result was that, 
ever since this period, the Commons as well as the 
Lords had something to say in all high questions of 
State. As Magna Carta had declared, the king’s 
power was to be limited. It was, however, to be 
limited, not only by the barons and bishops, but by 
the lesser landholders, the men of business, and the 
smaller people as well. 

9. Earl Simon’s rule did not last very long. With 
all his greatness he was so fierce and overbearing that 
it was hard for any one to work very 
long with him. Before 1265 was over he T £ h * Bat * le 
was again quarrelling with many of the 
barons, and these disputes gave the king and his son 
another chance. Edward escaped from prison and 
joined the lords who were discontented with Montfort. 
Before long they had raised a large number of soldiers, 
and caught Earl Simon with his army at Evesham on 
the Avon. This town is situated on a peninsula 
formed by a loop of the river. Edward, with the main 
body of his troops, cleverly took possession of the 
isthmus, while another part of his army broke down 
the bridge which joined Evesham to the other bank. 
Montfort saw that his retreat was cut off. ‘Commend 
your souls to God/ he cried to his soldiers, ‘for our 
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bodies are the Lord Edward’s.* The strife then began, 
and Montfort’s tioops, though fighting bra\ely, were 
soon overpowered. Montfort himselt died on the field 
ot battle. The poor worshipped him as a saint and a 
martyr, for the) felt sine that he had lo\ed them, and 
had done his best foi them. 
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io. Edward now restored his father to liberty and 
the throne. The rest of the old king’s reign was as 
peaceful as the middle part of it had been 
o?Edward**k stormy. But Edward was now the real 
and the ’ ruler of England, and he was wise enough 
Heap 1 °III to g° vern more according to the ideas of 
enry * Earl Simon than according to the former 
fashion of his father. Before long things got so 
quiet that Edward was able to leave England and go 
on a crusade against the Mohammedans. He was still 
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away in the East when, in 1272, Henry III. ended 
his long reign. During his lifetime the old Norman 
despotism had faded slowly into the free, popular 
monarchy of the real conqueror of Earl Simon, who 
now became King Edward I. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Tell what you know of the character of Henry III. 
In what ways did he misrule the country? 

2. Who were the advisers of the king till 1232? What 
iMMit in his life led to the inflow of foreigners into England? 

3. Who was Earl Simon? Why did he lead the barons 
against the king? How has he become famous in the 
history of England? 

4. Tell what you know of the Barons’ Wars. Mention 
the names of the battles fought. 

S How 7 did the country benefit by the misrule of 
Henry III.? 



CHAPTER XII 


Edward I. 1272-1307 

[Manied (i) Eleanor of Castile; (2) Margaret of France] 

Principal Dates: 

1272. Accession of Edward I. 

1282. Conquest of North Wales 

1292. John Balliol made King of Scots. 

1295. The Model Parliament. 

1296. First Conquest of Scotland 

1297. The Confirmation of the Chattels. 

1298. Battle of Falkirk. 

1306. Rising of Robert Bruce. 

1307. Death of Edward I. 

1. Edward I. was the first king after the Conquest 
to have an English name and an English heart. He 
was clever enough to profit by the hard 
EdwwdlT ° f teaching which he had received during the 
Barons’ Wars. He loved power too well 
to part with it willingly. But he saw that if he wished 
to be a successful ruler, he must make his policy 
popular. Thus, though every inch a king, Edward 
strove to carry on the great idea of Earl Simon’s 
of taking the people into a sort of partnership with 
him. The result was that the people trusted and fol¬ 
lowed him. He found that he could thus get more 
of his own way than by always wrangling with his 
subjects. A tall, fine, powerful man, a magnificent 
swordsman and sportsman, a strenuous and brave 
general, and a loyal and honourable gentleman, 
he drew people to his side by his wisdom, his popu- 
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iarity, and his graciousness. He was proud of his 
straightforwardness, and boasted that he always kept 
his word. He had two chief faults. One was his hot 
temper, which sometimes made him hard and almost 
cruel. The other was a curious narrowness of mind, 
which made him sometimes look at the letter rather 
than the spirit of his promises. He never told lies, 
like his father; but he did not mind twisting the plain 
meaning of what he said, provided that he never actually 
violated his word. These defects, together with an 
ambition that led him to undertake more than he was 
able to carry out, show us why he sometimes failed. 
But with all his faults, Edward well deserves the 
title, which has been given him, of the Greatest of 
Ihe Plantagenets. 

2. Edward was proclaimed king in his absence. 
Though nearly two years passed before lie got back to 
England, the calm which had endured jhe con- 
since the end of the Barons’ Wars was quest of the 
never broken. But trouble was already Principality 
brewing in one quarter. Llywelyn, Prince of Wales 
of Wales, refused to perform the homage due from him 
to the new king. He was the descendant of those lords 
of vSnowdon who had in earlier days maintained their 
freedom against the Norman barons who had con¬ 
quered so much of southern and eastern Wales. But 
as time went on the Norman power had waned. 
Though Norman nobles called Lords Marcher still 
ruled over those parts of the land called the March of 
Walesy Llywelyn was master of all the north of Wales, 
and of some of the south, and his claim to be prince 
of all Wales had been acknowledged by the English, 
He now rashly strove to make himself altogether 
independent, but Edward soon proved too strong for 
him. On two occasions Edward led an army into the 
mountains of Snowdon. The first expedition crushed 
I.lywelyn’s power. The second, in 1282, led to his 
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death in battle, and the conquest of all his lands. Thus 
triumphant over all Wales, Edward allowed the Lords 
Marcher to continue their rule in the March of Wales, 



EiiliJrAtf Principality CZ3 The smaller marcher lordships 

Hill*. Palatine counties BB English shire ground 


rnmmmmm Modern boundary between England & Wales 

Wales and the Marches between the Conquest of Kdward I. 
and the Union under Henry VIII. 


but annexed the Principality, that is, Llywelyn’s domi¬ 
nions, to the crown. He divided the Principality into 
five counties, like the shires of England, and added 
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the country were getting more closely drawn together. 
The original Scots were, like the modern Highlanders, 


Scotland 
up to the 
death of 
Alexan¬ 
der III. 


Celts, and talked a language very like Irish. 
But they had lived north of the Clyde and 
the Forth. Not long before the Norman 
Conquest the Scottish kings had acquired 
the northern part of the old English king¬ 


dom of Northumbria. This was railed Lothian , and ran 


from the Forth to the Tweed. Also the northern part 


of the old kingdom of the Strathclyde Welsh, the lands 
between the Clyde and the Solway, fell under the Scots 
kings’ rule. By this time the Welsh of the south-west, 
the Norman nobles, who had settled all over the land, 


and the English-speaking dwellers in Lothian were 
now sufficiently united with the Celts of the North for 
all to call themselves Scots. Thus the English, Welsh, 
and Normans in the north became the Lowland Scots of 


later history, speaking a form of the English language 
which was now beginning to be called the Lowland 
Scots tongue. The original Scots were henceforth 
called the Highlanders , and their language more often 
Gaelic than Scots. Both Highlanders and Lowlanders 
were ruled by one king, and so long as the kings were 
powerful and wise, the country grew in wealth and 
civilisation. 


4. Since Henry II.’s time England and Scotland had 
been generally on good terms, and the royal houses 
had more than once been joined together 
Succfs C ^on ih by marriage. But those happy days were 
now ended. In 1286 Alexander III., King 
of Scots, met his death by an accident. Three years 
later (1289), his granddaughter and successor, Margaret 
of Norway , died before she so much as visited Scotland. 
Her death left none but distant kinsmen to claim the 


crown. Each of the several rivals had his following. 
It seemed as if civil war could alone decide who was 


to be the next king. 
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5. The Scots resolved to avoid a long struggle by 
asking Edward to decide which of the claimants had 
the best right to the throne. Edward re¬ 
quired that all the Scottish barons and The Scot* 
every claimant to the throne should take Edward° 
oaths of fealty to him as their overlord 
before he began to examine the question. Unless this 
condition were fulfilled, he refused to act. 


6. The Scots were much alarmed at Edward’s request. 
In earlier days the kings of Scots had often recognised 
the English king as their overlord. But 
for a hundred years there had been no E <* w<ird 
clear case of their doing this. It is true ledged by 
that every Scottish king had taken oaths the Scot* a* 
to be faithful to the English king. But iord r ° VCr " 
the kings of Scots had also held large 
(‘states in England, and it was not always certain 
whether they had done homage for their English lands 
or for their kingdom. As wScotland grew stronger and 
richer the Scots became more unwilling to acknowledge 
a foreign king as their superior. But however much 
the Scots disliked Edward’s claim, they felt that, if 
Edward did not settle the question of the succession, 
Scotland would fall into a terrible state of confusion. 


Accordingly Edward was recognised as overlord of 
Scotland. When each of the claimants had sworn 


fealty to him, he appointed judges to determine the 
great suit. 


7. The trial took place at Berwick-on-Tweed in 1292. 
The two chief claimants were John Balliol and Robert 
Bruce . After careful and impartial exam- Edward 
ination of the case, Edward decided that make* John 
John Balliol was the rightful heir of Alex- Balliol Kin* 
ander III. Accordingly Balliol did homage of ot * 
to Edward, and was at once crowned King of Scots. 
All Scotland gladly accepted him as king, and it looked 
as if the dispute were peacefully settled, 
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8 . Very soon troubles broke out between Edward 
and the Scots. In the old da>s the overlordship of 
England over Scotland had signified very 
of h appea 1 s° n l^Be. But to Edward it now meant a great 
deal. He thought that the Scots ought to 
recognise his power in all the wajs in which he him¬ 
self as Duke of Aquitaine recognised the power of the 
King of France. Now it was the custom in Edward’s 
French dominions that when people went to law with 
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each other, the losers lit the suit, if they were not 
satisfied with the decision, went to the court of the 
King* of France and got him to try the case over again. 
This was called appealing to the court of the overlord. 
Edward thought it was only right that Scotsmen 
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should have the same power to appeal from the Scottish 
law courts to those of the English king. Very soon 
Scots, who were beaten in their lawsuits, called upon 
Edward to hear their case over again, and he gladly 
agreed to do so. But King John declared that he had 
never promised to allow any such power to Edward, 
and refused to permit the Scots to appeal to English 


courts. 

y. Edward looked upon John’s action as rebellion, 
and in 1296 led an army into Scotland to punish his 
disobedient vassal. King John surrender- Edw|ir< j» I 
ed after a very poor resistance, and Edward ft r5t 
deprived him of his throne. The English conquest 
king now treated Scotland just as he had Scotland 
treated Wales after the death of Llywelyn. He declared 
it annexed to his dominions, and appointed English 
nobles to rule the Scots in his name. As a sign of his 



Coronation Chair, 
Westminster Abbey 


triumph, he took from 
Scotland to England an 
ancient stone upon which 
the Scottish kings had 
always sat when they 
were crowned at Scone, 
near Perth. It was built 
up in the new coronation 
chair of the English 
kings and ever since the 
English kings have sat 
upon it when they were 
crowned. 

10. Though Edward 
strove to rule Scotland 
well, many 

of those who Wallace's 
, . rising 

governed in 

his name were hard and 
cruel men. Moreover, the 
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Scots hated the English rule even when it was fair and 
just. They soon rose in revolt under the leadership of 
a brave and fierce knight named Sir William Wallace. 
Before long Wallace drove the English out of Scotland, 
and cruelly plundered and devastated the English 
border. In 1298 Edward once more led an army into 
Scotland, and fought against Wallace the Battle of 
Falkirk. The English knights strove to win the day 
by a cavalry charge. Wallace’s soldiers were nearly 
all on foot, and stood together in close order, protected 
by a wall of pikes from the fierce rush of the mail-clad 
English host. After a long struggle the English won 
a complete victory and Wallace fled from the field. 
English rule was restored over Scotland, and Edward 
drew up a wise plan for its government, by which the 
Scots were to send representatives to the English 
Parliament. Years after the battle of Falkirk, Wallace 
was caught by Edward. In 1305 he was taken to 
London and beheaded as a traitor. The English 
looked upon Wallace as a robber and murderer, and 
dealt very harshly with him. But the Scots almost 
worshipped him as their national hero. Before long 
poets wandered through the land, singing of the great 
deeds which he had done in upholding Scottish 
independence. 

ii. Scotland was now conquered a second time, but 
once more Edward found that he could not hold his 
conquest. Robert Bruce , grandson of the 
Robert* competitor for the throne against John 

Bruce Balliol, now put himself at the head of the 

Scots. For years he had been on Edward’s 
side, but in 1306 he joined the popular party. He soon 
showed himself to be a shrewd statesman and a pru¬ 
dent general. The Scots crowned him as their king 
at Scone, and Edward found that he had to conquer 
Scotland for a third time. He was now an old man, 
and his health was breaking up. But in his fierce 
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wrath, he took the field in person against Bruce. He 
had not yet crossed the Border when he died at Burgh - 
on-Sands, near Carlisle, ordering his son with his last 
breath never to rest until he had conquered Bruce and 
the Scots. His body was taken to Westminster for 
burial. There, among the gorgeous carved tombs of 
smaller kings and princes, can still be seen the plain 
slab of stone which covers the remains of the greatest 
of the Plantagenets. Upon it is written this inscription 
in Latin—‘Here lies Edward I., the hammer of the 
Scots. Keep Troth.* 

12. Edward was not only an able soldier but also 
a lawgiver and an administrator. He enacted a series 
of new laws the object of some of which Edward’* 
was to curb the power of the barons. In relation* 
1278 he passed the Statute of Gloucester, with the 
According to it an enquiry was ordered Baron * 
into all law courts and jurisdictions held by the feudal 
barons in order to limit their number. Commissioners 
went throughout the country to every franchise and 
demanded of the holder the authority for exercising 
his right. Edward’s object was to break the power of 
the nobles and make every court depend on the Crown. 
The barons bitterly resented his action as an attack 
on their privileges. Some of them even became defiant. 
But Edward was wise enough not to force them to 
extremities. Another law was passed regarding the 
sale of land by the barons. The effect of this was to 
bring all landowners into closer connection with the 
king and to weaken the power of the barons. 

13. Perhaps the most important thing to remember 
about Edward in England is that he was the real 
founder of the modern English Constitu¬ 
tion. In the worst days of his reign, 

when the Scots were in arms against him, ** 

he found himself beset with troubles on 

every side. The French king helped the Scots and 
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tried to conquer Gascony. The Welsh rose in revolt, 
the barons refused to fight, and the Church began to 
protest against Edward’s attacks on its liberties. 
Edward saw that he could only get over his difficulties 
by reviving Simon de Montfort’s policy of consulting 
the people. Accordingly in 1295 he summoned the 
first Complete or Model Parliament that ever met in 
England. In it every Estate , or section of the people, 
was fully represented. At first there were three 
Estates—the clergy, the nobles, and the commons. 
But before very long the higher clergy, the bishops 
and abbots, took their seats with the barons while the 
lower clergy ceased to be represented in Parliament at 
all. But the ‘lords spiritual and temporal’, who 
together became the House of Lords } are nowadays 
what corresponds to the Estates of clergy and nobles. 
The knights of the shires and the members elected by 
the cities and boroughs sat together in the House of 
Commons as the spokesmen of the Estate of the 
Commons. Thus the Constitution was established with 
king, lords, and commons, very much as it is now. 

14. Before very long, Edward was compelled to go 
further than he wished in the way of concessions to 
his people. In 1297 he was forced once more to con¬ 
firm the Great Charter, and to add to it new clauses 
by which he promised to raise no more fresh taxes 
without the consent of Parliament. With this Con¬ 
firmation of the Charters the long struggle which 
began at Runnymede came to an end. Even against 
a strong king like Edward I. the English people was 
able to enforce its will. It now secured that even 
the fiercest of English kings should rule according 
to law and not according to his own wishes. 
Henceforth England became a limited and constitutional 
monarchy, controlled by a free and representative 
Parliament. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. Mention some of the good features of Edward I. 

2 . Who was Llywelyn? What led to the war between 
him and Edward 1 .? What steps did Edward I. take to 
bring Wales under his control after his conquest? 

3. In what matter did the Scots require the help of 
Edward I.? How did Edward help them? 

4. What led to the trouble between John Balliol and 
Edward? How did the quarrel end? 

5. How did the Scots show that they disliked Edward’s 
rule? 

Who was their leader? Tell how r Edward I. restored 
English rule over Scotland. 

6. What was the cause of the fresh trouble in Scotland? 
Tell what you know of Robert Bruce. 

7. Why was Edward I. called the ‘hammer of the Scots’? 

8. What made Edw'ard I. summon the Parliament in 
1295? W T hy was it called the Model Parliament? What 
concessions did he grant the people by the confirmation of 
the charters? 



CHAPTER XIII 


England in the Thirteenth Century 


1. By the end of the reign of Edward I. the new 
England that had begun with the Norman Conquest 

had attained a very great amount of pros- 
nation™** 1 ** 1 perity. The amalgamation of the English 
and the Normans had long been complete. 
Though French was still a good deal spoken at court 
and by the upper classes, the king and the nobles were 
quite as English at heart as the poorest of the Com¬ 
mons. The whole reign of Edward I. is a sufficient 
proof of this. 

2. Parliament in the early days of Henry III. was 
merely another name for the Great Council of the 


Parliament 
and the Law 
Courts 


tenants-in-chief. wSince the days of Simon 
de Montfort it became usual to strengthen 
the baronial element by summoning repre¬ 
sentatives of the shires and towns. After 


Edward I/s time the only body to which the name of 
Parliament rightly belonged was the representative 
assembly of the three estates. After 1322 no law was 


regarded as valid unless it had been approved by this 
body. The law courts took their modern shape by the 
time of Edward I. There were three ‘Common law 


Courts’, which were busy holding trials and pronounc¬ 
ing judgment. They administered the generally re¬ 
cognised but unwritten law of the land, though from 
time to time such law was modified or added to by 
Parliament. A new development was taking place in 
the king’s Great Council, and an ordinary or Privy 
Council was separating out from it. This Privy 
Council was in constant attendance on the king, and 
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consisted of his ministers, judges, courtiers and per¬ 
sonal friends. As many of the members were great 
barons and bishops, it could sometimes take up a fairly 
independent line. Though not supposed to legislate, 
it published Ordinances that everyone had to obey, and 
which were laws in all but name. 

3. In the towns trade and the making of goods were 
becoming more specialised. In many places the old 
Gild Merchant was beginning to give 

place to more specialised clubs. To these Gild* Craft 
belonged only those who were engaged 
in the making and selling of a special type of article. 
Such gilds were the goldsmiths or the bakers. These 
gilds exercised a very strict control over their members 
both as to the type of article they produced, and even 
as to their personal conduct. The full members or 
masters, were only admitted to the privilege after 
serving a term as apprentices, and passing a test in 
their craft. Below the masters were journey-men, or 
wage earners, and apprentices. 

4. The solid Norman style of building was merging 
into a more graceful style. By Henry III.’s time 
Gothic had attained its finest proportions. 

Churches were then erected in the style q^{J c 
called Early English , with lancet windows, Architecture 
clustered shafts, and great delicacy of 

detail. Under Edward I. a richer style gradually came 
in, which is called Decorated . Perhaps the most 
beautiful churches were built in the days of Henry III. 
and Edward I. We can see in the pictures here given 
some of the differences of detail between these two 
forms of Gothic, and of its relations to the older Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman styles. Castles too were built in 
a more elaborate style, until we reach the famous 
castles, built by Edward I., in Wales. These are 
called Concentric, because they consist of several lines 
Qf defence circling round a common centre. 
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5. The church was now at its strongest. Reinvigor¬ 
ated by the Norman Conquest, it was kept active and 
energetic by a series of great leaders and teachers, such 
as Anselm and Becket. The monks grew more wealthy 
and powerful than ever, and from time to time fresh 
orders or forms of monastic life were established. The 
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most important of these were the Mendicant Orders , 


which came into England in the reign of Henry III. 

The two chief mendicant orders were the 


The Mendi¬ 
cant Friars 


Franciscans and the Dominicans, founded 
by Francis, an Italian, and Dominic, a 


Spaniard. While the older orders of monks held great 


landed estates, Francis and Dominic ordered their fol¬ 


lowers to possess nothing at all, but to gain their living 
by begging for their bread. This was why they were 
called the mendicant or begging orders. They were 
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also styled the Friars or brethren , a word taken from 
the French jrere. They were therefore often described 
as the Mendicant Friars. 

6. Another difference between the Friars and the 
older orders was this. While the Benedictines and the 
other earlier monks aimed at withdrawing 

from the world as much as they could, the Their work 
Friars lived in the world and tried to make p^ ngt e 
it better. They preached, visited the sick, 
cared for the poor, and made themselves loved and 
feared by every class of society. As time went on they 
fell away from their early activity. But even in their 
decline they remained very powerful, and down to the 
Reformation the Friars continued to be the chief 
teachers of religion to the poor. 

7. The Friars played a big part in the universities 
too, and the Franciscans founded a famous school at 
Oxford. During the thirteenth century the 
Universities developed greatly, and Halls Growth of 
01* Inns began to grow up. 1 hese were in * itieg 
origin boarding houses kept by the masters 

at which the students, many of whom were still quite 
young, were able to stay instead of lodging with the 
townsfolk. There were a number of riots between the 
students and townsmen. So more and more power was 
given by the king to the university at the expense of 
the town. Another development was the beginning of 
the colleges. These grew from small foundations in¬ 
tended to help the poor scholar who could not afford to 
keep himself at the University. After a time paying 
members joined the colleges. As a result of a very 
long development the colleges both at Oxford and 
Cambridge gradually absorbed practically all the mem¬ 
bers of the University, and became all powerful in 
University government. 

8. Taken altogether, life in those days was very 
picturesque and full of strange contrasts between what 
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was bad and what was good. But things were moving 
steadily forward. Life became much less rough and 
savage than it had been. The fierce soldier 
Contrasts of was s till very powerful, and there was 
me laeva s till much bloodshed, misery, and famine. 

But however much we may be struck by 
the differences between our times and those of Edward 
I.*s we must never forget how, after all, human nature 
was very much the same then as it is now. And in 
some ways, perhaps, the men of Edward’s time could 
do things better than the men of the present day. In 
particular, they could build those splendid buildings, 
which alone would show that England had far outgrown 
its earlier barbarism, and had acquired a fine perception 
of what was beautiful and true. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What was the Privy Council? What were its duties? 
Who were the members of the body? 

2. Write a few lines about the craft gilds. 

3. Who were the Mendicant Friars? What useful work 
did they do? 

4. Tell in a few lines how the universities developed in 
the 13th century. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Edward II. of Carnarvon, 1307-1327 

(Married Isabella of France) 


Principal Dates: 

1307. Accession of Edward II. 
1312. Murder of Gaveston. 

1314. Battle of Bannockburn. 
1327. Deposition of Edward II. 


1. Edward II., the son and successor of Edward I., 
was a strange contrast to his father. Though tall, 
strong, and good-looking, he was a coward 
and an idler. Even bad kings like John 
had taken seriously the work of ruling the “” n ve *’ 
kingdom. But Edward II. thought of 
nothing but amusing himself. He had long been in¬ 
fluenced for evil by Piers Gaveston, a gentleman from 
that part of Aquitaine called Gascony. Edward I. had 
driven the young Gascon out of the country in the 
hope that in his absence the heir to the throne might 
learn better ways. But all his father’s care was 
thrown away on such a worthless fellow as Edward. 
As soon as he had become king, he brought Gaveston 
back to England. He neglected his solemn promise 
to his father to persevere in the war against the Scots, 
and hurried back to London. Before long the barons 
grew indignant against the weak king and his insolent 
and greedy favourite. They twice expelled Gaveston 
from the country, but on each occasion he soon came 
back again. At last the barons took him prisoner and 
put him to death. Edward was too feeble even to 
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revenge Gaveston’s murder, and soon had to make 
terms with his enemies. But with such a king as 
Edward, things were sure to go on badly whoever was 
in power. All through the reign there was constant 
quarrelling between the king and the barons. Thus 


the country was very badly governed 
and every one was discontented. 

2. Edward II.*s weakness did good 
to nobody but Robert Bruce and the 
0 , . Scots. When Edward II. 

Bruce Win* Rave up fighting the war 
overall in person, the chances of 

Scotland th(? new Scottish king . 

grew brighter. Bit by bit Bruce 
chased away the English garrisons. 
After about six years he had conquer¬ 
ed nearly all Scotland. Only a few 
castles still held out for Edward. The 


chief of these was Stirling, a strong 
fortress situated on the river Forth, 


and the place through which the best 
road from the Lowlands to the High¬ 
lands passed. At last Bruce besieged 
Stirling also, and soon the garrison 
was so hard pressed, that they agreed 
to surrender if not relieved by St. 
John’s Day, 24th June 1314. 

3. If Stirling fell, the English rule 
in Scotland was at an end. Even 


Edward II. felt that he must make an 
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effort to avoid so deep a disgrace. He 

was at this moment on fair terms with his barons, so a 


The Battle 
of Bannock¬ 
burn 


large army was raised which marched slow¬ 
ly into Scotland. It only came near Stirling 
on the day before that appointed for the 
surrender. Bruce resolved to fight a battle 


to prevent the siege being raised. He took up a strong 
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position on the noith bank of the Bannockburn , a few 
miles south of Stilling, and awaited the English ad¬ 
vance. The Fnglish (tossed the Bannock lower down, 
hopmg to outflank linn and open up communication 
with Stirling 1 hej lost luavil} in two skirmishes on 
that da}, and (amptd that night in the marshy flats 
between the I oith and the Bannock. Bruce saw that 



the enemy had delivered themselves into his hands 
and, boldly deserting his defensive lines, he ordered 
his soldiers to advance against them. The Scots pike- 
men went to the fight in dense squares, each man 
standing shoulder to shouldei with his long pike ready 
to ward off the rush of the English mail-clad warriors 
on then heavy horses. As the English horse thundered 
towards the foe, the Scottish archers threw them into 
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confusion by well-directed flights of arrows. Then the 
pikemen advanced and soon won a complete victory. 
The English were driven from the field, and Edward 
himself was among the first to flee. Many were 
drowned in the Forth or Bannock, and the whole host 
at once melted away. 

4. The battle was decisive. There was still a great 

deal of fighting, but the Scots continued 
Scotland to win. At last in 1328, Edward III. 

independ* 1 signed the Peace of Northampton , by 
once which he recognised Bruce as King of 

Scots, and released Scotland from all 
feudal dependence on England. 

5. Edward reigned twelve years after Bannockburn, 
but all that time things grew worse and worse. He 

now had new favourites, the two Hugh 
Edward II. Despenscrs , father and son. These were, 

Despensers at l east > English noblemen, and not 

foreign upstarts like Gaveston. But they 
were soon as bitterly hated as ever Gaveston had been. 
Their greediness and pride set every one against them. 
But Edward upheld them until his fondness proved his 


6. Isabella of France , Edward’s wife, was a bad 
woman, but she had plenty of real grievances against 
her husband and the Despensers. She 
Jke .. - cleverly pretended to be contented, and 

EdwaidlS. 0 S ot f rom Edward permission to go to 
France to see her brother, the French king. 
Their little son, also named Edward, went with her. 
At Paris she made friends with Roger Mortimer } a 
brutal baron from the March of Wales, whom the Des¬ 


pensers had driven into banishment. They agreed to 
cross over to England and make war against the king. 
Before long, Isabella, her son, and Mortimer landed 
in England with a little army. Men were so weary of 
the king and his favourites that they gladly welcomed 
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her. Edward fled to his native Wales, but was soon 
taken prisoner and deposed. The young Edward was 
made Edward III., but Isabella and Mortimer really 
governed in his name. Next year Edward II. was 
cruelly murdered at Berkeley Castle in Gloucestershire. 
In the neighbouring cathedral of Gloucester stands the 
beautiful tomb set up over his remains. 

QUESTIONS 

1. How was Edward II. quite different from his father? 
Who was his adviser? What did the barons do with him? 

2. Under what circumstances was the battle of Bannock¬ 
burn fought? How do you account for the English 
defeat? 

3. Who were the new favourites of the king? By whom 
was the king deposed? What became of him afterwards? 


Genealogy of the English Kings from Henry II. 10 Edward III. 
Henry II., 1154-1189, m. Eleanor of Aquitaine. 


Henry. Richard 1., Geoffrey John, 1199-1216. 

1189-1199. 1 | 

1 I I 

Arthur of Henry III Eleanor, m. Simon 
Brittany. 1216-1272. deMontfort. 

I 

Edward 1„ 1272-1307. 


Edward 11., 1307-1327. 
Edward III., 1327-1377. 



CHAPTER XV 


Edward III., 1327-1377 

(Married Philippa of Hainault) 


Principal 

1 3 2 7 - 
13 28. 

1 337* 
I 34°- 
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*349* 

1360. 
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1 377- 


Dates : 

Accession of Edward III. 

Peace of Northampton. 

Isabella and Mortimer driven from power. 
Beginning of the Hundred Years’ War. 
Battle of Sluys. 

Battles of ('recy and Ne\ ilia’s Cross. 

The Black Death. 

Battle of Poitiers. 

Treaty of Bretigny. 

The Hood Parliament. 

Death oi Edward III. 


1. Edward III. was only fifteen when he was made 
king, and so for three years Isabella and Mortimer ruled 
in his name. The chief power was with 
The rule of Mortimer, who was made Earl of March 

Mortimer" ( that is > of the March of Wales), and given 

great estates. His arrogance and cruelty 
made him hated by the barons. The peace of North¬ 
ampton, made in 1328, which acknowledged Bruce as 
King of Scots was so much disliked that men called it 
‘the disgraceful peace’. In 1330 the young king threw 
off Mortimer’s yoke and had him put to death, and 
thus Edward lll.’s real reign began. 

2. Edward was a tall, strong, brave, and vigorous 
king. He was fond of show and display, and kept 
up a magnificent court. He was a good soldier, and 
eager to win fame as a general. His first wish was 
to restore the reputation which his country had lost 
during the evil days of his father. So he supported 
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Edward Balliol , son of John Balliol, who, after Robert 
Bruce’s death, disputed the Scottish throne with David, 
Robert’s son. Edward Balliol succeeded Edward 
foi a short time. But before long David renews the 
Bruce drove him out and secured his war with 
father’s inheritance. The French, who Scotland 
had already helped King Robert, did a great deal 
towards bringing back his son. 




Edward III. 


Queen Philippa 
(Wife of Edward III.) 


3. War with France soon followed war with Scot¬ 
land. This war lasted so long that it is generally 
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called the Hundred Years’ War . It was not, however, 
true that fighting went on all that time without a break. 

But for more than a hundred years Eng- 
Cause. Of ] an d and France were nearly always un- 
Ycars^War friendly, and generally actually at war with 
each other. The beginning of the enmity 
between the two countries was owing to the help which 
Philip VI., who was then King of France, had given 
to David Bruce. But there were many other causes of 
quarrel. Edward still ruled part of Aquitaine which 
Queen Eleanor had brought as her wedding portion to 
Henry II. This country was called Guiennc and Gas¬ 
cony, and its chief town was Bordeaux. The French 
kings had long tried to drive out the English dukes 
from Gascony, and make it, as they had made Nor¬ 
mandy, part of their own dominions. In the same way 
the French kings were anxious to conquer Flanders , 
the western part of the country now called Belgium. 
Flanders in those days was the chief manufacturing 
country of Northern Europe. Its largest towns, Ghent 
and Bruges, were the best customers that England had 
for its produce. England in those days was not, as 
it is now, a great manufacturing country. Most of its 
people were farmers. The chief article exported was 
wool, which was sent to Flanders to be woven into 
cloth by the Flemish manufacturers. The great towns 
of Flanders were very much opposed to the King 
of France, and the English helped them willingly in 
their resistance to his attacks upon their liberties. All 
these reasons caused Englishmen and Frenchmen to 
dislike each other very much. Edward brought this 
hostility to a head by declaring that he was himself 
the rightful King of France. 

4. Philip VI. of Valois had been King of France 
since 1328. The three kings before him had been 
brothers of Isabella, Edward III.’s mother, but all had 
died without leaving a son. The French nobles were 
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anxious always to be ruled by a man. They declared 
that the law that no woman should rule prevailed in 
France/ and therefore the throne should Edward’* 
to Philip, the cousin of the last kings claim to the 
and of Isabella. Accordingly Philip be- French 
came King of France, Isabella and Edward throne 
raising but a faint protest. Ten years later, however, 
when France and England were already drifting into 
war, Edward formally demanded the throne. He ad¬ 
mitted that his mother could not reign in France, but 
said that she was able to hand on her claim to him. 
Accordingly he assumed the title of King of France, 
and from that moment to the days of George III. every 
English king called himself also King of France, and 
quartered on his shield the lilies of France, with the 
lions of England. It was this pretension that made the 
war last more than a hundred years. Edward’s claim 
was not a just one. The French rightly resisted it, as 
it would have meant their being ruled by a foreigner. 

Table showing the Claims of Edward III. and Philip VI. 
to the French Throne 

Philip HI. of France. 

I ~I 

Philip IV. Charles of Valois. 

Isabella, Philip VI. of 

m. Edward II. Valois. 

Edward III. 

5. Parliament was glad that Edward was going to 
fight the French. It willingly granted him money with 
which he fitted out gallant armies. Yet 
during the first years of the war Edward 3 ?Sl Batt * e 
won but few successes. But in 1340 he 
gained a great sea-fight at Sluys off the Flemish coast. 

1 This law was afterwards called the Salic Law. 

5 
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It was one of the earliest and most decisive of English 
naval victories. This gave England control of the 
channel and enabled her to send what armies she would 
to France. 


6. In 1346 Edward invaded Normandj, taking w r ith 
him his young son Iulwanl , Prince of Wales, called, 


The Battle 
of Crecy 

English 


from the colour of his armour, the Black 
Prince . After marching from the Norman 
coast almost to the gates of Paris, the 
were forced by superior numbeis to retreat 



Walker & Cockerell sc 


The Campugn 01 Edward III. in 1346 


northwards. Before long the French came up to them 
and compelled them to fight a battle at the little village 
of Crecy. The French host was much bigger than the 
English army, but the English were better trained and 
more experienced soldiers. They had learned from the 
disaster at Bannockburn that well-disciplined infantry, 
supported by archers, could resist the fierce shock of 
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ieudal cavalry. Accordingly the English dismounted, 
look a strong position on the slope of a hill, and 
prepared to meet the French on foot. After vain at¬ 
tempts to break up the close English array by showers 
of bolts from their cross-bows, the chivalry of France 



The Battie of Crecy 

(Showing English Archers and French Knights) 


charged on horseback up to the English lines. But, 
like the English at Bannockburn, they were thrown into 
confusion by well-directed flights of arrows, and failed 
to break through. Before long the little English army 
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gained the most complete of victories. The Black 
Prince, young as he was, had a great share in winning 
this battle. 

7. Crecy was not the only success of the year. 



David Bruce, who invaded England in the hope of 
helping the French, was beaten at Neville’s Cross, near 
Durham, and taken prisoner. Moreover, 

CroMand next y ear ^ward to °k the French seaport 
r™.**. * of Calais which remained English for more 
than two hundred years. For all this 
period it served as the open gate through which 
England might pour its armies into northern France. 

8. A few years after this, Edward the Black Prince 
was made Duke of Aquitaine, and sent to Bordeaux. 
There he ruled over as brilliant and gallant a court as 
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that of his father in London. In those days the men 
of southern France haled the French king-. The north 
Frenchmen among whom Edward lived, 
preferred to be ruled by their English 
dukes, who were sprung from their own Aquitaine, 
ancient line of rulers. So the Gascons Battle of 
were as devoted to him as were the poitiert 
English. Year after year, the Black 
Prince led the best of the knights of England and 
Gascony in forays into the French 
king’s lands. In' 1356, on his return 
from one of these expeditions, he was 
attacked near Poitiers by a vastly 
larger army led by King John of 
France, the son and successor of 
Philip VI. By this time the French 
had learned the lesson of Crecy. 
Leaving their horses in the rear, they 
went to battle on foot after the English 
fashion. But they were new to this 
way of lighting, and were out-generall- 
ed by the English. After a desperate 
struggle, the French were defeated, 
and King John himself was taken 
prisoner. 

9. France now fell into such a terri¬ 
ble condition that in 1360 John was 
glad to make peace in the Treaty of 
Calais . By this Edward gave up his 
claim to the French crown on condi¬ 
tion of his receiving the part of France 
between the Loire and the Pyrenees, 
the complete inheritance of Eleanor of 
Black Prince Aquitaine. But this peace did not 
last very long. The newly won 
provinces revolted from their English rulers, and every¬ 
thing went to the bad when ill-health compelled the 
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Black Prince to return from Bordeaux to London. 
Before Edward lll.’s death the English had lost nearly 
The Treaty ah ^ le ) r l )a< i won f rom the French except 
of Calais a few coast towns like Calais and Bordeaux. 
-}*« eof These were easy to hold because the Eng- 
Ae English lish still commanded the sea. But even 
power in in this period of triumph, the French 
France avoided fighting pitched battles with the 

terrible English. Crecy and Poitiers had made the 
English archer and man-at-arms the most famous 
soldiers in Christendom. 

io. One result of the long war with France was that 
the king and nobles, in their dislike of the French, 
Chaucer and began using English as their daily speech, 
therevivalof f ()r the first time since the Norman Con- 
the English quest. English thus became once more a 
tongue tongue of courts and society, and many 

more books were now w r ritten in it. The most famous 


Chaucer and 
the revival of 
the English 
tongue 


English writer of this period was the great poet, 
Geoffrey Chaucer , a servant of Edward III. His Can¬ 
terbury Tales give us a vivid and true account of the 
life of those days. But the cheerful and merry England 
which Chaucer describes was but one side of the picture. 
As a whole, Edward’s reign was by no means one of 


unmixed prosperity. 

ii. In 1349 a plague called the Black Death spread 
misery all over Europe. In England it is thought that 


The Black 
Death: Its 
Social and 


one man in three died of it, and it was 
long before its ravages were forgotten. 
With the Black Death the days of pros- 


Economic 

Results 


perity had ended. There were not enough 
labourers to till the fields. The immediate 


result of this was that wages rose. Consequently the 
prices of most commodities rose and men found it im¬ 
possible to pay the prices and wages. Parliament, in 
1351, passed a law called the Statute of Labourers , It 
enacted that the prices and wages should remain as 
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THE ENGLISH DOMINIONS IN FRANCE AFTER THE 
TREATY OF CALAIS, 1360 
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they had been before the pestilence. But labourers 
would not work unless they were paid what they asked 
for. The landholders therefore had to pay the higher 
wages in order to save their crops from perishing in 
the fields for lack of harvest men. But one thing the 
landholders could do. They could grow those crops 
that needed little labour. Corn-growing thus gave 
place to sheep-farming and cattle-rearing and the 
amount of employment in the country became perma¬ 


nently less. 

The king was not so wise in governing his kingdom 
as he was brave in fighting the French. He was 
greedy and unscrupulous, often deceiving 
S^Garter^ ^ 1S Parliaments in order to get money from 
them. He was gracious and kindly to 
knights and nobles. He treated even his enemies with 
kindness and forbearance, as, for example, the captive 
kings of France and Scotland. He increased the splen¬ 
dour of his court by founding an order of knighthood 
called the Order of the Garter . This took its name 
from the garter worn by the knights who were members 
of it, and the best warriors and nobles were proud to 
belong to so famous a brotherhood. But Edward cared 
little for the common people, and often used them 
cruelly. 

12. As Edward grew old, he became sickly and weak, 
and fell into the hands of unscrupulous ministers. 
There was much discontent in consequence, and Parlia¬ 
ment began to complain bitterly of the king’s doings. 
At last, in 1376, a Parliament met which did so much 
for the people that men called it the Good Parliament . 


The Good 
Parliament, 
and the 
death of 
Edward III. 


It brought the king’s evil ministers to 
trial by a new method called Impeachment , 
by which the House of Commons accused 
them of treason or other grave crimes 
before the 'House of Lords. It was the 


last act of the life of Edward the Black Prince to back 
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up the Good Parliament. But the king’s third son, 
John of Gaunt (so called because he was born at Gaunt 
or Ghent in Flanders), supported the courtiers against 
his elder brother. He was his father’s favourite and by 
his marriage with the heiress of the Earls of Lancaster 
had acquired great estates which Edward III. had 
erected into the Duchy of Lancaster for him. In the 
midst of the session, the Black Prince, who had never 
been in good health since he came back from France, 
died. After this the Commons were soon sent 
home, and the bad ministers came back. Before long 
Edward III. died. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What was the ambition of Edward III.? Who ruled 
during his minority? 

2. Why was the Hundred Years’ War so called? What 
causes brought about the war? Did Edward III. have a 
rightful claim to the French throne? 

3. Mention the chief battles of the war. Tell how and 
why the English won at the battle of Crecy. 

4. Who led the English at the Battle of Poitiers? What 
was the effect of the battle on France? What were the 
conditions of the treaty that brought the war to a close? 
What led to the collapse of the English power in France 
later? 

5. What was the Black Death? Point out its results. 

6. Why was the Parliament of 1376 called the ‘Good 
Parliament’ ? 



CHAPTER XVI 


Richard II. of Bordeaux, 1377-1399 

[Married (i) Anne of Bohemia; (2) Isabella ol France.] 


Principal Dates: 

1377. Accession of Richard II. 

1381. The Peasants’ Revolt. 

1384. Death ol John Wycliffe. 

1397. Richard II .\ triumph over his enemies. 
1399. Richard II.’s deposition. 


1. Edward III.’s successor was Richard of Bordeaux , 
the son of the Black Prince, who was but a child at 

his grandfather’s death. This made it 
The necessary for the king’s council to govern, 

RichardII. and John, Duke of Lancaster, was still, as 

in the days of Edward III., the chief man 
in the council. But the new reign began badly. Heavy 
taxes were imposed, but the people got nothing in 
return for them. The French revenged themselves for 
past defeats by ravaging the English coasts, and 
England was ruled weakly and disorder prevailed 
everywhere. Four years after Richard’s accession 
discontent came to a head in the Peasants’ Revolt of 
1381. 

2. The causes of this rising were very numerous. 
Since the feudal systerp had been brought in, a great 
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deal of the land of England had been cultivated by 
a class of men called villeins , that is, countrymen. 
These villeins were in some ways very well 
off. Each of them had his cottage and Thec&utes 
little patch of ground, from which he could pedants’ 
not be turned off so long as he performed Revolt! * 
his services to his lord. Though they had and the 
no luxuries, the villeins seem in the oMhe** 06 * 
ordinary times to have had plenty of meat, villeins 
bread, and ale, and enough coarse woollen 
clothing to keep out the cold. But they were not free. 

In the centuries suc¬ 
ceeding the Norman 
conquest actual slavery 
had died out. But one 
result of feudalism 
had been that men 
whose ancestors had 
once been free, fell into 
this condition of vil¬ 
leinage. The villeins 
were serfs, bound to 
the soil. They could 
not move from the 
estate of their lord on 
which they lived. 
Moreover, instead of 
paying a money-rent 
for their little holding, 
they were forced to 
Richard II. work so many days a 

(From a Lithograph published by the week on their lord’s 

Arundel Society, after the Portrait in farms. As time Went 

a Diptych belonging to the Karl of OH the villeins grew 

Pembroke) discontented. They 

complained that their 
lords were too harsh, in exacting labour from them, and 
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they were eager to obtain full freedom. Yet the number 
of villeins was steadily decreasing. Many ran away from 
their lords and many were set free altogether, through 
the Church teaching that it was a pious thing for lords 
to give villeins their liberty. Thus by this time there 
were, besides the villeins, many free labourers. These 
lived where they liked, and like labourers nowadays, 
worked for a weekly wage. But the free labourers were 
quite as discontented as the villeins. Unlike the vil¬ 
leins, they had not their small holding of land to fall 
back upon, and if there was no work for them, they 
had to beg or starve. Moreover, they complained that 
wages were too low, and that they were not able to buy 
enough food or clothing. 

3. Besides the unrest among villeins and labourers, 
every one was disgusted with the bad government 


Wat Tyler 
and the 
Peasants 9 
Revolt of 
1381 


and the heavy taxes. At last in 1381 the 
Kentishmen rose in revolt against a new 
tax called a poil-tax , that is, a tax which 
everybody had to pay. Headed by Wat 
Tyler , they took up arms and marched to 


London. At the same time the villeins of the Eastern 


Counties also broke out into rebellion, and demanded 


that villeinage should be abolished. There were riots 
all over England, but the Kentish resistance to the poll- 
tax, and the Eastern Counties rising against villeinage, 
were by far the most formidable. Like the Kentish¬ 
men, the Eastern rebels marched on London. Soon 


the capital was in their hands. They burnt John 
of Gaunt’s palace, and murdered some of the king’s 
ministers. 


4. Richard II. was only sixteen years old, but he 
courageously went from the safe walls of the Tower 
and rode among the rebels, promising to help them 
in their distress. Wat Tyler threatened the king, and 
the Mayor of London slew him on the spot. The rebels 
raised a loud cry for vengeance, but Richard declared 
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that he himself would be their leader now that their 
chieftain was slain. He promised to pardon their re¬ 
bellion and release them from villeinage. 

Pleased with his bravery, many of the Richard II. 
peasants went home. But it was soon found th£ revolt* 
that the king- had no power to carry out his 
promises. The gentry, plucking up courage, set to 
work to put down the revolt systematically. The 
cruelties, worked by the peasants in their brief moment 
ol triumph, were now repeated against them by their 
victorious masters. They were forced once more into 
villeinage, and the only immediate result of the rebellion 
was that it frightened the Government into better ways, 
and broke down the power of John of Gaunt. But 
unsuccessful as the revolt was, it marked the beginning 
of the end of villeinage. The lords of villeins gradually 
found out that.it was hardly worth the trouble to exact 
forced labour from their serfs, and that the work was 
done better by free men paid a reasonable wage. With¬ 
in a hundred years of the Peasants’ Revolt, villeinage 
almost disappeared. 

5. There were other discontented men in England 
besides the peasants. For many hundred years every¬ 
body had believed whatever the Church 
chose to preach. But the Church was 
neither so pure nor so energetic as it had John 
been a hundred years before. Its great 
vealth was a snare to its clergy. Many Lollard* 
of the bishops spent all their time on 
politics, and the parish priests were often ignorant and 
corrupt. Towards the end of Edward III.’s reign, 
strange doctrines were heard in the University of 
Oxford with regard to the power of the Church. A 
sturdy Yorkshiremart, named John Wycliffe, whose 
lectures at Oxford had long brought him a great reputa¬ 
tion, now taught that only those priests and bishops 
were to be believed who lived good lives. He declared 
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that the Pope had no authority in England. He urged 
that the Church should be deprived of its property, 
so that, being made poor as Christ was, it might be 
better able to do its work in humbleness and self-devo¬ 
tion. At last he began to deny some of the great 
doctrines of the Church. His teaching was the more 
to be dreaded since he was not content with expounding 
his ideas to students in Oxford lecture-rooms. He sent 
out followers of his, called Wycliffe\s poor priests , who 
wandered about the country, proclaiming the new 
gospel. Moreover, he wrote short tracts in English that 
every one could understand. He translated the Bible 
into English, and taught men to seek in the Bible only 
for the true doctrines of Christ. His disciples, called 
Lollards or Babblers , by the friends of old wavs, soon 
became numerous. But as time went on, Wycliffe’s 
views became so extreme that many ceased to follow 


him. He was condemned by the Church, and was no 
longer allowed to lecture at Oxford. But he was per¬ 
mitted to go home to his country parish of Lutterworth 
in Leicestershire, where he died in 1384. For the rest 
of the reign, his followers remained very active. 

6. The good hopes raised by Richard II.\s conduct 
during the rebellion were disappointed by his later 


Richard II. 
becomes a 
tyrant 

indifferent. 


life. As he grew up, he showed that he 
was proud, despotic, and careless of his 
people. But he was no foolish do-nothing 
like Edward II. He was often lazy and 
From time to time he had outbursts of 


energy, during which he was well able to frame a 
policy of his own. He made friends with the French 
King Charles VI., and married his daughter. After 
that he only thought of making himself an absolute 
monarch like his father-in-law in France, and did not 


.even try to get on with his nobles and Parliaments. 
.Once more there arose, a party of opposition ampng 
the nobles, who for $pme years managed, as under 
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Edward II., to deprive the king of all his authority, 
in 1397, however, Richard utterly triumphed over his 
enemies. He put several of their leaders to death, one 
of them being his own uncle, Thomas , Duke of 
Gloucester . Others he drove into banishment. He 
now had the nation at his mercy, and thought he could 
rule as sternly as a French king. 

7. Of Richard’s old enemies, two only remained in 

England. The chief of these was Henry of Lancaster , 
Duke of Hereford, the eldest son of John , 

of Gaunt. He had deserted the party of ment0™* 
the nobles, and been pardoned by the king. Henry of 
Richard, however, still distrusted him, and Lanca# * er 
before long banished him from England when he 
wished to light a duel. This seemed a very harsh 
step, since in those days the ordinary way for nobles 
to settle their quarrels was to fight the matter out. 
But Richard showed still greater severity a little later. 
John of Gaunt died, and Henry of Hereford, as his 
heir, should have been allowed to take possession of 
his duchy of Lancaster. Instead of allowing this, 
Richard took the Lancaster estates into his own 
hands. Henry was indignant, and joined with the 
other banished enemies of Richard to win back his 
rights. 

8. In 1399 Henry landed at Ravenspur, in the Hum¬ 
ber, declaring that he asked for nothing but his 
father’s lands and titles. Before long he 

was at the head of a gallant army. At Th ^f*n C f 
this moment Richard was away in Ireland. [uchardH. 
As soon as the news came that his cousin 
had returned he hurried back. He was, however, too 
late. All England had thrown off the yoke of the 
despotic Richard, just as seventy years before, all 
England had refused to be ruled by the lazy Edward II. 
Richard ^as forced to surrender to Henry, who was 
no longer content with the duchy of Lancaster, but 
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also claimed the throne. A Parliament was assembled, 
which deposed Richard and recognised Henry of 
Lancaster as Henry IV. Richard, like Edward II., 
did not long survive his dethronement. Next year he 
was murdered in his prison of Pontefract Castle in 
Yorkshire. 

ENGLAND IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 

9. The fourteenth century, covered by the three 
reigns of Edward II. and III., and Richard II. saw 
great changes in England. Parliament 
The steadily grew in power, and the Commons 

Parliament became more important. As most of the 
taxes were paid by them, they were 
anxious to control the king’s expenses. By the four¬ 
teenth century it was considered unlawful for the king 
to raise general taxes which had not been granted by 
the Commons. A wise king took care to keep on 
friendly terms with his Parliament, and even strong 
rulers were often forced to give up power that they 
cherished to please it. The law courts grew in im¬ 
portance, and by the fourteenth century the lawyers 
had ceased to be clergy, and became a lay profession. 
They were strongly organised with great schools of law 
in London called the Inns of Court, which took the 
place of the Universities as far as the study of English 
law was concerned. These organised lawyers were to 
play a great part in the development of the power of 
the Commons and to lead it in its struggle against 
the king. 

By the fourteenth century England had become so 
peaceable that noblemen had no longer any need to 
erect castles to live in. Their houses were built in a 
stately and beautiful fashion. Architecture was chang¬ 
ing too. The flowing beauty of the decorated style 
gave way to the Perpendicular style, which is char- 
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acterised by the great use made of right angles and 
upright lines. 

In warfare the armed knight lighting from horseback 
had been proved quite out of date by the battles of 
Bannockburn and Crecy, and the archer had taken his 
place as the deciding factor in the battle. The archer 
went to the fight unprotected except by his steel cap 
and leather jerkin. His long bow of yew with arrows, 
a yard long, tipped with steel, and his sword and 
buckler were his only weapons. Yet the knight 
remained important in social life. The gay tourna¬ 
ments in which knight tilted against knight were very 
fashionable. Every knightly house possessed its 
hereditary arms. The tournament did much to spread 
the chivalry which was so marked a feature of the age 
of Edward III. This was further kept up by the 
Orders of Knighthood, of which Edward’s Order of 
the Garter was the first example. All knights belonged 
to an international brotherhood of arms, and if their 
pride of caste made them often contemptuous of the 
common people, it did good service in promoting kindly 
feeling between kings, barons and simple country 
gentlemen. 

Towards the end of the century vast changes were 
going on in the life of the peasants which we have 
just described; the Black Death brought things to a 
head, and with the Peasants’ Revolt came the break-up 
of the system of villeinage. The old England of the 
Middle Ages with its manorial system and its organisa¬ 
tion of country-side into lord and villein was slowly 
but surely passing away. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Tell why the Peasants revolted in 1381. Who led 
them? How was the revolt put down by Richard II.? 
What were the results of the Revolt? 

2. What was the condition of the Church now? Who 
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preached against it ? What was his teaching ? What good 
work did he and his disciples do? 

3. How did Richard II. offend Henry of Lancaster? 
Under what circumstances was he deposed? 

4. Tell what you know of the 14th century England 
under the following heads: — 

(a) The Parliament. (/>) Warfare. (c) Villeinage. 

trENE OF 1 IIK DhS(E\D\MS Oh HOWARD III. TO SHOW Till' 

Claims of York and L\nc asti r 10 the Throne 


Edward HI., 1327-1377, m. Philippa of Hainault. 

1 2 4 | 5 3 
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Edvtrard the Lionel, Duke Thomas, Edmund, John of Gaunt, 
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BOOK IV 


THE HOUSES OF LANCASTER AND YORK 
1399-1485 

CHAPTER XVII 

Henry IV., 1399-1413 

[Mai tied (i) Muiy Bohun, (2) Joan ot Na\um] 

Principal Dates: 

J >()() Accession of Htni} I\ 

1401 Statuti for the Burning oi Heretics. 

1^03. Battle ot Shrewsbury. 

1413 . Death of lleniy IV 


1. Henry IV. was not the nearest heir. His father, 
John of Gaunt, was Edward III.’s third son, and, 
though Richard II. had no children, 
there was still alive a great-grandson of Henry IV.’a 
Lionel , Duke of Clarence , the second son throne* 0 ** 
ol Edward III. This was Edmund Morti¬ 
mer, Earl of March . Through his grandmother, 
Clarence’s daughter, he inherited the best claim by 
birth to the throne. Through his father he inherited 
estates in the west country, which, since the days of 
his ancestor, Roger Mortimer the traitor, had belonged 
to the Earls of March. Richard II. had recognised the 
earl’s father as his heir, but after Richard’s deposition 
no one paid attention to this. For every one felt that 
the throne was not bound to descend, like a piece of 
land, to the nearest heir by blood. Up to Norman 
times the English used to elect their kings; and though 
they generally chose a near kinsman of the last king, 
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they did not by any means always select his legal 
heir. In later days, though the form of election had 
passed away, some right of choice remained to Parlia¬ 
ment. As a rule, it was found best to let the throne 
go by hereditary succession. But this had not always 
been done. Accordingly Parliament was within its rights 
in recognising Henry as king. This should prevent 
us calling the House of Lancaster, which began with 



Royal Arms as borne b\ Henry IV. after about 1408, 

AND BY SUCCESSIVE SOVEREIGNS DOWN TO 1603 

Henry IV., a race of usurpers. But we should re¬ 
member that, like our present royal house, they ruled 
through what is called a parliamentary title, that is to 
say, because Parliament had declared them to be kings, 
and not because they were the nearest by blood to the 
previous reigning family. 

2. Henry IV., owing his throne to Parliament, was 
compelled to pay more attention to its wishes than 
, Richard II. or even Edward III. had done, 

ttaujruie; His son and grandson were also obliged 
The advance to follow the will of Parliament for the 
«HR.rK»- same reason. The result of this was that 
mma during the Lancastrian period Parliament 

had more power than it had ever had before. This 
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period was therefore a time of constitutional monarchy. 
In throwing off the despotic rule of Richard II., the 
English people took good care to prevent his successors 
following his example. 

3. Another result of Lancastrian rule was the fall of 
the Lollards. Wycliffe had long been dead, but his 
followers were still strong. Henry IV. 

was a great friend of the Church. The ^ h ® p c r { l ® cu ' 
bishops who had helped to win him his LcIllarcU ° 
throne felt so afraid of the Lollards that 
ihey called upon him to put them down. Many of the 
Lollards were good and earnest men. They taught 
a very strange and novel doctrine, which seemed to 
most pious folk to be dangerous heresy. In those days 
it was thought the duty of the Government to put down 
all wrong opinions about religion, and most men 
agreed that the Lollards held unsound views. Parlia¬ 
ment therefore passed, in 1401, an Act ordering that 
all heretics should be burned to death. Many Lollards 
suffered under this law, and gradually their teaching 
died away before the fires of persecution. This shows 
that the Lollards were only a small part of the nation. 
One cannot by persecution stamp out a view that most 
people hold. 

4. Henry had been honourable, religious, and high- 
minded, a good soldier, and a sound statesman. But 
he did some evil things in his efforts to The revolts 
win and maintain the throne, and the guilt th . c . 
of Richard’s blood lay heavy on his soul, o^en**” 
Parliament limited his power. The French Glendower 
made successful war against him. The friends of the 
murdered king plotted his death. The nobles who had 
done most to make him king deserted him, because he 
would not give them enough power. Among these was 
the great northern house of Percy, whose heads were 
Henry Petty, Earl of Northumberland, and his son 
Henry commonly called Hotspur , by reason of his rash 
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valour, in 1403 they raised a rebellion, and agreed to 
join hands with a bold and able Welshman, Owen 
Glendower , who had already led all Wales to revolt 
against Henry, and was striving to make himself an 
independent Prince of Wales. Accordingly the Percies 
marched to the Welsh border to meet Owen. Luckily, 
however, for Henry, the Welsh chieftain was busy in 
South Wales and did not appear. The king now came 
up with an army and defeated the Percies at the Battle 
of Shrewsbury , where Hotspur was killed. Neverthe¬ 
less old Northumberland rose in revolt once more, and 
continued to give Henry trouble until he too was slain 
in another battle. Owen held out in Wales for the 
rest of Henry’s reign, but his power, once so great, 
gradually grew less, until at last he lost nearly all his 
followers. But Owen managed to avoid surrender and 
died a free man on his hills. Long before this, how¬ 
ever, Henry IV. had broken the back of the difficulties 
that beset him. But he was w^orn out in the struggle, 
and after years of ill-health, grown old before his time, 
he died in 1413. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What right had Henry IV to the throne? What is 
meant by the statement: The Lancastrians ruled through 
what is called a parliamentary title? 

2. How do you account for the growth of the power of 
the Parliament? 

3. Tell wdiat had become of the Lollards. 

4. Who were the Percies and Owen Glendower? Tell 
how they gave trouble to Henry IV. How did Henry IV. 
overcome the trouble? 



CHAPTER XVIII 


Henry V., 1413-1422 

(Marrivd ("athannr of Franc*) 

Principal Dates: 

141j. Accession of Henry V. 

1415. Battle of Agincourt. 

1420. Treaty of Troyes. 

1422. Death of Henry V. 

1. The next king, Henry V., was the eldest son of 
Henry IV. Many stories have been told about the 
wild life which he had led when he was 

Prince of Wales. But though there may Hcnry C v r °* 
be some truth in them, he had also from 
his earliest manhood been well trained both in w T ar and 
politics. As a mere boy he had fought against Owen 
Glendower. When his father’s health broke down he 
had helped to govern his kingdom, and had perhaps 
shown rather too much eagerness to step into his place. 
No one now disputed his title, and he was therefore 
able to rule much more firmly than his father. He 
was a splendid soldier, a popular and wise statesman, 
and a much better man than the tales told of his youth 
would have led one to expect. But he was always 
rather cold and unsympathetic. He had a wonderful 
power of believing that whatever he wished to do was 
right; but right or wrong, whatever he .set his hand 
to do, he did with all his might. 

2. Henry was greedy for military glory, and was 
tempted to renew Edward IIl.’s claim to the throne of 
France. The French annoyed Henry and his father by 
their friendship for Richard. Moreover 
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King of France, had gone out of his mind, and 
France had been reduced to a wretched state through 
U the quarrels of her nobles with each other. 

renew> the By this time Frenchmen and Englishmen 
Hundred hated each other so much that neither side 

eera ar cared much for the reason why they were 

fighting, so long as they had a chance of coming to 
blows. 



Henry V. 

(From a Painting in the National Portrait Gallery) 


3. In 1415 Henry crossed over to Normandy and 
took Harfleur, then the chief port at the mouth of the 
Seine. The siege was long and severe, and 
The Battle of Henry lost more soldiers through sickness 
m than from the weapons of the enemy. 

After its capture Henry could only march through 
Normandy towards Calais. His movements were very 
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like those of Edward III. in 1346. Like his great¬ 
grandfather, he was pursued by a French army, far 
outnumbering his own. Again, like Edward, he was 
forced to fight a battle to cover his retreat. Finding 
that the French army had got between him and Calais, 
he prepared to meet their attack on 25th October at 



Agincourt, not very far from Crecy. It was Crecy 
over again. The English fought on foot, and set up 
palisades of long stakes to protect the archers. The 
French men-at-arms also dismounted. But they long 
hesitated to make the expected onslaught. At last 
Henry ordered his archers to shift their stakes forwards 
and provoked an attack. The enemy was forced to 
charge, but the archers shot down so many that their 
whole line was thrown into confusion. The dismounted 
English men-at-arms now advanced, and before long 
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the whole French army was fleeing in panic from 
the field. Seldom was so great a victory won with 
so little loss. But the English army was so weak 
that all it could do was to complete its march to 
Calais. 

4. Two years later Henry led another expedition to 
Normandy, and set to work to conquer that country 

hit hv bit. He made rapid progress, and 
^Burgundy at ' ast <' a ptured Rouen, the captial. But 
and the ’ the French nobles continued their quarrels. 
Treaty of At ] as ( John , Duke of Burgundy , the 

' roye * leader of one of the French factions, was 

treacherously murdered in the presence of Charles 
the Dauphin , eldest son of the mad king, and the 
chief of the other French party. Eager to revenge 
his father’s death, Philip , the new Duke of Burgundy, 
made an alliance with the English. Henry was already 
strong when he was dependent only on his sturdy 
English soldiers. But his alliance with Burgundy, 
whose party was the strongest in France, made him 
irresistible. In 1420 the French were forced to make 
the Treaty of Troyes by which Henry married Cath¬ 
arine, the daughter of Charles VI., and was recognised 
as the successor of his father-in-law at his death, and 
regent for the rest of his life. The result of this was 
that most of the north of France submitted to the 
united English and Burgundian power. But Charles 
the Dauphin held out in the south against the treaty 
which took away from him his inheritance. 

5. There was still hard fighting to be done, and 
Henry accordingly led a third expedition to France. 

In the course of this he was suddenly cut 
Henr* V * n * 4 22 w ^ en on ty thirty-five years of 

age. His mad father-in-law died within 
two months. Thus it was that Henry’s infant son, 
Henry VI., succeeded, before he was a year old, to 
the two kingdoms of England and France. 


Death of 
Henry V. 

two months. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. Mention the essential points in the character of 
Henry V. Why did he renew the Hundred Years’ War? 

2. Tell what you know of the Hattie of Agineourt. How 
do you account for the English victory? 

3. What were the terms of the treat\ of Troyes? 



CHAPTER XIX 


Henry VI., 1422-1461 

(Married Margaret of Anjou) 


Principal 

I422. 

I429. 

1 435 - 

M 53 - 
M 55 - 
1460 . 
14O1. 


Dates: 

Accession of Henry VI. 

Joan of Arc raises the siege of Orleans. 

Death of Bedford, and end of the alliance of Kngland and 
Burgundy. 

Kngland loses Gascon). 

Battle of St. Albans. 

Battle of Wakefield. 

Deposition of Henry VI., and Battle of Towton. 


i. It was a lucky thing for the little Henry VI. that 
the government of both England and France, during 
the first years of his reign, fell to his uncle, 
John, Duke of Bedford, a younger son of 
Henry IV. Bedford did all that was pos¬ 
sible to uphold the English power abroad 
and to keep on good terms with Duke 
Philip of Burgundy, upon whose support 
his hopes to make his nephew a real king of France 
depended. But it was unlikely that Frenchmen should 
consent to be ruled by a foreign king, and it was a 
bad thing for the English themselves to attempt to 
conquer a great and proud nation like the French. But 
faction hopelessly split up the French into rival parties, 
and the support which many Frenchmen gave to 
Henry made Bedford’s task seem less desperate than 
it really was. Nearly all North France and Paris 
itself acknowledged .King Henry, though even here, 


The Regent 
Bedford up* 
holds the 
English 
cause in 
France 
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& Battlefields. 

|T1 11 Territory other than French, British, or Burgundian. 

THE ENGLISH KING’S DOMINIONS IN FRANCE IN 1429 
(After the Treaty of Troyes) 
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there was still much fighting. Bedford won victories 
which showed that the English were.still better soldiers 
than the French. But he was not strong enough to 
rule the country that he conquered. North France 
gradually fell into a terrible condition of weakness and 
misery. 

2. South of the Loire, Charles the Dauphin was re¬ 


cognised 

The Siege 
of Orleans 

his own, 


as Charles 17 /. by all save the Gascons, who 
were ever faithful to their English dukes. 
The new king was idle, careless, and faith¬ 
less, but remained strong enough to hold 
though his dominions fell into as wretched 


a state as the north. At last, in 1420, Bedford took 


a fresh step in advance. He besieged the important 
town of Orleans , which commanded one of the few 


bridges which in those days spanned the broad rivet 
Loire. Orleans was soon hard pressed, and if it fell, 
the road to the south stood open. 

3. At this moment of the worst troubles of France, 
there occurred one of the most wonderful things in 


The mission 
of Joan of 
Arc 


history. One day there came to King 
Charles’s court a simple country girl named 
Joan Dare, or as the English called her, 


Joan of Arc . While watching her sheep 


near her home at Domremi, on the banks of the Meuse, 


she had pondered long over the evils which the war 
had brought upon her country. At last, as she firmly 
believed, God revealed Himself to her in visions and 


bade her undertake the work of saving France from 
the foreigner and restoring the blessings of peace. 
When she first told of her visions, every one mocked 
at her, but before long her faith and earnestness pre¬ 
vailed. She was sent right through central France to 
the king’s court on the Loire. ‘The King of Heaven,’ 
said she to Charles, ‘bids me tell you that you shall be 
anointed and crowned in the city of Reims, and that 
you shall be deputy of the King of Heaven, who is 
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also King of France.’ The careless king had little faith 
in her words, but things were so desperate that he 
let her do what she would. She donned armour like a 
man, had a sacred banner made for her, and rode at 
the head of a force to help the garrison of Orleans. 

4. Joan fought her way into the town and filled the 

famine-stricken soldiers with a new hope. She bade 
the English leave the land and recognise .. , * 

C harles as king, hre long she dro\e the Orleans, and 
English from the walls of Orleans and the Battle of 
soon after won a pitched battle over them Patay 

in the open field at Patay. So man) English victories 
had been won that the French themselves had a belief 
that they were bound to be beaten if they ventured 
upon a regular battle. But the Maid of Orleans, as 
Joan was now called, changed all that. She broke the 
long tide of disaster, and made Frenchmen again have 
faith in themselves and their country. 

5. Joan now fulfilled her promise by leading Charles 
through the heart of the enemy’s country to Reims. 
Here he was crowned and anointed with 

the holy oil which, as was believed, had ^^hades 1 
been sent down from heaven for the yil. 
coronation of the first Christian kin g ( > f 
the French. After this ceremony Charles retired be¬ 
yond the Loire. 


6. The first stage of Joan’s work had now been 
accomplished. But she did not regard her mission as 
completed until she had driven the English 
out of France. She therefore still remained 
with the army. But success had made her 
over-confident, and fortune soon turned against her. 
At last she fell into the hands of the enemy, who, in 
1431, burnt her as a witch at Rouen. She had done 
such wonderful things that the English, no less than 
the French, believed that there was something super¬ 
natural about her. But while the French believed 
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that she was a maid sent from God, her enemies pro 
fessed that she was inspired by the devil. She made 
such a pathetic end that the English themselves were 
convinced of her nobility of purpose. ‘We are undone/ 
said they, ‘for this maid whom we have burned is 
a saint indeed.’ The English treated Joan cruelly 
enough, but it is only fair to say that the priests and 
lawyers who did her to death were Frenchmen of the 
Burgundian party. 

7. The maid’s work outlasted her martyrdom. The 
whole French people was now on the side of Charles. 

Bedford struggled nobly to maintain the 
The fall of English power, but died in 1435. Bur- 
the English gundy made peace with Charles, and Paris 
France, and opened its gates to the national king. It 
the end of was in vain that the English tried to keep 
dredYeart’ Normandy and Gascony by accepting a 
War truce and agreeing to their young king’s 

marriage with Margaret of Anjou , the 
niece of Charles VII. In a few years the French 
renewed the war, and easily drove the English out of 
Normandy. At last they fell on Gascony itself, which, 
in 1453, finally passed to Charles’s hands. After the 
loss of this last remnant of the inheritance of Eleanor 
of Aquitaine, Calais alone remained to the English king 
in France. Thanks to Joan, France was once more a 
nation. 

8. During Henry VI.’s long minority things went 
very badly in England. The nobles quarrelled bit- 

England ter ty e8LC ^ ot * ler » an< * Council and 

during Parliament could not restrain them. Nor 

Henry VI. '• did matters get better when Henry grew 
ro,g “ up. He was good, intelligent, pious, and 

meek, but he was not strong enough, either in mind 
or body, to rule England. His wife, Margaret of 
Anjou, had the vigour and courage, which he lacked, 
but she was unpopular as a Frenchwoman. She 
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thought more of helping her own friends than of doing 
her best for her adopted country. Englishmen grew 
indignant when Normandy and Gascony were lost, and 
accused the king and his ministers of treachery. The 
men of Kent, as restless as in Wat Tyler’s days, rose 
in revolt under Jack Cade . Cade captured London, 
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(From a Picture in the National Portrait Gallery) 


and was driven out and subdued only with great 
difficulty. 

9. England had now fallen into the condition of 
France in the days of the mad Charles VI. The king 
was no longer a real ruler, and the nobles fought with 
each other as they pleased. In despair of Henry, men 
6 
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turned to his cousin Richard, Duke of York , the heir 
of Lionel of Clarence, Edward IIJ.’s second son, and 
the representative of the great house of the 

Protectorate ear ^ s March. By birth York had a 

of Richard, nearer claim to the throne than Henry. 

Duke of But there was no thought of making him 

02 king. It was hoped that he would drive 

away the queen’s favourites and help Henry to rule 
more firmly. In 1453 the king went mad for a time, 
and it seemed a good way of settling matters to make 
York Protector of the Realm . This meant that York, 
without the name of king, did the king’s work. Un¬ 
luckily for the nation, Henry VI. got better, and once 
more went back to his old advisers. 


10. York’s protectorate was ended, but before long 
he raised an army and tried to seize the government 
by force. In 1455 he won the Battle of 
Beginning Of Albans, and took Henry prisoner, 

the Rotes 0 With this battle begin the Wars of the 
Roses , so called in later days because the 


House of York had a white rose as its badge and the 
House of Lancaster was thought to have a red rose. 
These wars lasted for thirty years. It was not, however, 
a period of continued fighting, but of short wars, 
divided by longer periods of weak government. 

11. Before long, York claimed to be king by descent 
from the elder son of Edward III. The meek Henry 
did little to resist him, but Margaret 
S e fienry°VI f° u ght like a tigress on behalf of her hus¬ 
band and of her only son, Edward , Prince 
of Wales. At last, in 1460, she defeated and slew 
York at the battle of Wakefield. Her triumph was, 
however, but a short one. York’s eldest son, Edward , 
Earl of March , now Duke of York by his father’s 
death, soon avenged the massacre at Wakefield. He 
took possession of London, and proclaimed himself 
Edward IV. Henry and Margaret fled to the north, 
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where the Lancastrians were strongest. Edward soon 
followed them. On Palm Sunday, 1461, the Yorkists 
won the crowning victory of the war at Towton y a few 
miles south of York. This secured the throne for 
Edward of York. Margaret fled to Scotland, and 
finally took ship for France. Henry hid himself away 
among the faithful peasants of Ribblesdale. At last, 
however, he was discovered and imprisoned in the 
Tower of London. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Who ruled in the name of Henry VI.? How did 
he uphold the English power in France? 

2. Who was Joan of Arc? What were her visions? 
Why was she known as the Maid of Orleans? What was 
her fate? What became ultimately of the English power 
in France? 

3. What was the condition of England during Henry’s 
minority? Who was Jack Cade? 

4. Who was Richard, Duke of York? Why was his 
help sought by the people? What claim had he to the 
throne ? 

5. Why were the wars of the Roses so called? What 
causes brought about the wars? What was the crowning 
victory of Edward of York? Draw a map of England 
marking thereon the chief battles fought. 



CHAPTER XX 


The House of York, 1461-1485 

Edward IV., 1461-1483, m. Elizabeth Woodville. 

IIlnry VI. restored, 1470-1471. 

Edward V., 1483. 

Riciurd III. 1483-1485, 111 Aunt Neville. 

Principal Dates: 

1461. Accession of Edwaid IV. 

1470. Restoration of Henry VI. 

1471. Battles of Barnet and Tewkesbury, and Restoration of 

Edward IV. 

1483. Reign of Edward V. 

1483. Richard III. deposes Edward V. 

1485. Richard III. slain at Bos worth. 


i. Edward IV. claimed to be king as the nearest heir 
of Edward III., and looked upon his cousin Henry as 
a usurper. Yet few cared a straw whether Why 
Edward or Henry was the rightful heir. Edward IV. 
Edward won the throne because he was the became 
wiser man and better soldier. His victory in ® 
at Towton was his real claim to rule, and most English¬ 
men were glad to have him as king, because they hoped 
that he would govern the country better than his cousin 
had done. Those who regretted Henry most were the 
fierce barons of the north and west, who had profited by 
his weakness to build up their own power. The towns¬ 
man, the trader and the artisan, the whole of the south 
and east, then the richest parts of the country, were 
in favour of Edward* The Londoners were enthusiastic 
on his side. Some of the greatest nobles were also 
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among Edward’s supporters. Foremost among these 
was the House of Neville , whose chief Richard, Earl 
of Warwick, did so much to secure him the throne, 
that he was called the King-Maker, Warwick had 
enormous estates all over the countrv, and could raise 



Edward IV. 

(From a Picture in the National Portrait Gallery) 


an army among his own tenants. He had done even 
more for Edward than the Percies had done for Henry 
IV., and as in the case of the Percies, the overweening 
power of the Neville^ was the most immediate danger 
before the new king. 
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2. Edward and Warwick soon began to quarrel. 
Warwick wanted Edward to make peace with France 
and wed a French queen, but Edward fell Q uarre i 0 f 
in love with a beautiful young widow Edward IV. 
named Elizabeth Woodville , and married and War- 
her despite Warwick’s advice. The w,ck 
brothers, sons, and other kinsmen of the queen soon 
formed a little party, bitterly hostile to Warwick, and 
entirely trusted by Edward. In revenge, Warwick 
married his daughter to Edward’s brother George , 
Duke of Clarence , and tried to set up his son-in-law 
against the king. These new factions soon led to 
renewed fighting. For the moment Edward got the 
upper hand. In 1470, Warwick and Clarence fled to 
France. There they met Margaret of Anjou, and made 
friends with their old enemy. It was agreed that an 
attempt should be made to drive Edward from the 
throne. 

3. Warwick soon landed in England. wSo many now 
flocked to his camp that Edward, unable even to make 
a fight, fled to the Netherlands. Warwick 

inarched to London, took Henry VI. out There¬ 
of the Tower, and restored him to the HenryVI. 
throne. For a second time Warwick had 
deserved his title of King-Maker. He was now monarch 
in all but name, for Henry’s weak wits had been 
shattered by his misfortunes, and he was, we are told, 
‘more like a sack of wool than a crowned king’. 

4. In 1471, less than six months after his flight, 
Edward IV. came back to England. His partisans 
rallied to his cause, and he marched to 

London, where he received a royal wel- Edward IV. 
come. He took Henry VI. prisoner once Jhrone” * * 
more, and then went out to meet Warwick. 

On Easter Sunday, 1471, Edward and Warwick fought 
out their quarrel at Barnet , ten miles north of London. 
The wretched Clarence deserted his father-in-law, and 
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Warwick himself was killed. About the same time 
Margaret of Anjou, and her son Edward, Prince of 
Wales , who had till now stayed in France, landed in 
the south of England. Edward IV. defeated them at 
Tewkesbury , where the Avon runs into the Severn. 
Margaret and the little Prince of Wales were taken 
prisoners. The prince was brutally slain, but Margaret 
was finally sent back to France. Edward returned in 
triumph to London, and on the very same day Henry 
VI. was murdered in the Tower. Of all the ruthless 
deeds of this cruel time, the slaying of this gentle and 
saintly king was the worst. It was believed that both 
Henry and his son had been done to death by the 
hand of Richard , Duke of Gloucester , Edward’s 
youngest brother. 

5. Edward IV. reigned without a rival for the rest 
of his life. At first he took his brother Clarence back 


to favour, but after a few years he shut 
hi m ll P * n Tower and privately put him 
Edward IV. to death. For the rest of his reign Edward 
ruled in peace. He was popular with the 
people because he kept the nobles in good order, and 
because he was genial, hearty, and friendly to the 
gentry and merchants. In one way he governed very 
differently from the Lancastrians. He cared little for 
Parliaments, and summoned them seldom. When he 


wanted money, he did not always go to Parliament, 
but often asked his subjects to give him what he called 
a benevolence . This was supposed to be a gift offered 
freely to the king, but in reality every one had to pay 
it. In 1483 Edward died when still a young man. 

6. Edward IV. left two young sons, Edward , Prince 
of Wales, and Richard , Duke of York. The elder of 


these was now proclaimed Edward V. But 
Sward^V.^ t ^ e children were under the care of their 
mother, Elizabeth Woodville, and it was 
likely that she and her kinsmen would now have it 
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all their own way. The great nobles, foremost among 
whom was the Duke of Buckingham , hated the queen's 
upstart relations. They now felt that they must strike 
at once, or an intolerable yoke would be thrust upon 
them. They found an ally in Richard of Gloucester, 
who was eager to supplant his nephews and win the 
throne. At first Gloucester got himself named 
Protector. He then drove the queen’s kinsmen from 
power, and took away from her the custody of her 
children, whom he shut up in the Tower. 

7. A few weeks later Gloucester spread a report that 
Elizabeth Woodville had never been lawfully married 
to his brother, and that the two princes 
therefore had no right to reign. Bucking- aAve^hi* 11 
ham made a speech to the citizens of nephews 
London, in which he declared the rumour 
to be true, and urged that Richard should no 
himself be recognised as king. The Londoners threw 
up their caps in the air and cried ‘King Richard! 
King Richard*. At once they went to the duke and 
begged him to become king. After a show of hesita¬ 
tion he gave his consent. Next day he was proclaimed 
Richard III. Nothing more was heard of his nephews, 
and most people believed that he murdered them in 
the Tower. But so secretly was the deed done that 
some men thought that the two boys had escaped and 
were kept somewhere in hiding, waiting for better 
times. But Richard’s cruelty overshot the mark. He 
had been recognised as king for much the same reasons 
as those which had caused Edward IV. to be accepted. 
A strong, wise, and experienced man was likely to be 
a more useful ruler than a boy. But fierce and hard 
as were the English of those days, they grew disgusted 
with Richard. He was already suspected as having 
murdered Henry VI. and Henry’s son. This new guilt 
soon began to tell heavily against him. Yet it is rather 
hard on Richard that he should have had such a bad 
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reputation in history. After all, lie was no whit worse 
than his brother Edward. 



Richard III. 

(From a Picture in the National Portrait Gallery) 


8 . Richard III. tried to make himself popular by 
passing good laws, and in particular by abolishing 
Richard IIL benevolences, by which Edward IV. had 
trie* to make raised so much money without asking 
Parliament for it. But he never had a fair 
poptt chance of showing what sort of king he 

would make. His ally, Buckingham, thought that he 
was not sufficiently rewarded for his services, and rose 
in revolt. But Buckingham had not enough wisdom 
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to play the part of a King-Maker. Richard easily 
overpowered him, and struck off his head. 

g. Richard had soon to meet a more dangerous 
enemy. After the murder of Henry VI. and his son, 
the House of Lancaster had almost died 
out. But there was still left a re- J/ l Henr a,i ° n 
presentative of John of (Jaunt in Henry TudorTand 
Tudor , Earl of Richmond. On his father’s the death of 
side, Henry Tudor sprang from a family 
of Welsh gentlemen of no high rank. a * w ° r 
But his mother, Lady Margaret Beaufort , was the 
heiress of a family called the Beauforts, who were 
descended from the children of John of Gaunt by a 
second marriage. Accordingly Henry of Richmond 
was looked up to as a possible Lancastrian leader, and 
now that the Yorkist faction was divided, the chance 
of Lancaster was again come. Henry had long been 
living in exile. He now landed in Milford Haven at 
the head of a little army, and received a rapturous 
welcome from his Welsh fellow-countrymen. He soon 
gathered an army and won a battle at Bosworth in 
Leicestershire, where Richard lost his life. His crown 
was picked up on the field, and, after the battle, was 
put on Henry’s head. The Lancastrian exile was 
henceforth King Henry VII. 

ENGL\ND IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

io. Despite the fierce fighting that had lasted so 
long, England did not stand still. Life was less heroic 
and noble than it had been in the days of 
Edward I. The Church had decayed, art Social and 
and scholarship had become more dull and cond?tion* 
commonplace, and statesmen seem to have 
grown more greedy and selfish. Nevertheless, life 
became more tolerable for the ordinary man. Even 
when the nobles were fighting one against the other, 
he managed to till his farm or sell his goods in peace. 
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The landlords grew rich with the increase of the wool 
trade. The business men in the towns profited by the 
growth of foreign commerce, though this as yet was 
but in its beginnings. When Edward IV. and Henry 
VII. brought back strong government, progress became 
rapid. 

11. The prosperity of the towns was shown by the 
large number of parish churches rebuilt on a larger 

scale in the Perpendicular style. This 
Perpendicu- style, like the age that produced it, is not 
ture so original or pure as that which inspired 

the churches of Henry III. or Edward I.’s 
time, but it is very rich, impressive, and magnificent. 
Private houses were now built in 
a more durable and comfortable 
fashion. Even the warlike nobles 
gave up erecting gloomy castles 
in which to live, and set up in¬ 
stead large, well-lighted, and 
roomy mansions. These build- .. *■ 
ings were strong enough to stand \ 
a siege, but were built with a } 
view to the comfort of those who 4 
always lived in them rather than 
to keep out the enemy. A 
magnificent specimen of this type 
is shown in the next page in the 
picture of Tattershall Castle , 

Lincolnshire, built by one of 
Henry VI.’s ministers. Tatter¬ 
shall is also remarkable as one Perpendicular Window, 
of the earliest brick buildings in Hbadcorn, Kent 
England. 

12. Gunpowder had been used for warfare during the 
days of Edward III. The earliest muskets were very 
heavy and clumsy, and in battle men still preferred to 
trust to bows and arrows. But large cannon were 
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already cast that could batter down strong walls and 
castles, impregnable except by famine in an earlier age. 
Armour became more heavy, costly, and elaborate. 



Tattbrshall Castle, Lincolnshire. Built between 1433 and 1455 


Instead of the chain mail of earlier days, knights from 
Edward III.’s time onwards wore what is called plate 
armour. This consisted of solid plates of steel, buckled 
or rivetted together, and cleverly fashioned so as to 
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ward off blows, or turn aside arrows and bullets. But 
plate armour was complicated, heavy, and costly. It 
gradually became of little use, as firearms 
Gunpowder grew so effective that they could send 
armour** bullets through any plate of iron or steel 
that the soldier was strong enough to bear. 
Nevertheless, armour was retained, and remained very 


elaborate until long after this 
period. 

13. The changes in building 
and in the art of war fore¬ 
shadowed still more 


The fall of 
Constan¬ 
tinople ; 
The end of 
the Middle 
Ages 


important m o v e- 
ments. The period 
of history called 
the Middle Ages 
was slowly dying 


away, and we are now on the 


threshold of modern times. It 


was an age of discoveries, of 
new inventions, of greater know¬ 
ledge, and a wider interest in 
man and nature. One among 
many causes of this awakening 
was the capture of Constanti¬ 
nople by the Turks in 1453. 
Greek scholars fled from the 


city with their books to Italy 
and with their coming a new 
interest arose in the 
Renaissance g reat Jays Q f Greece 

and Rome. Men again learnt 
Greek that they might read the 
ancient writers in the original. 
This movement is called the 


Revival of Letters , or the Re - 



Richard Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick (died 1439). 
(From a Monument in the 
Lady Chapel, St. Mary's 
Church , Warwick) 


nascence, that is, the new birth of learning and thought. 
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None of these new movements had as yet begun to 
affect England very much, but already, and especially 
in Italy, there was wonderful progress being made in 
many directions. And even in England some men 
began to be interested in the new movements. From 
the dying Middle Ages the Modern World was slowly 
growing. 

14. One of the great inventions of these times was 
the discovery of Printing . Up to the middle of the 
fifteenth century the only way of multiply¬ 
ing books was to copy them out laboriously T he ’ mven ~ 
by hand. But so many people now wanted printing 

to read, that they grew impatient at the 
slowness with which manuscripts or hand-written books 
were written out, and the high price which they cost. 
At last some shrewd Germans discovered a way of 
printing books by movable types, so that a large num¬ 
ber of impressions could be taken from the same type. 
The result was that the price of books was suddenly 
cheapened, and a great stimulus was given 
to reading and study. In Edward lV.’s 
time printing was brought into England 
by William Caxton. Having learnt the art abroad, he 
set up a press under the shadow of Westminster 
Abbey, from which he produced a large number of 
useful and beautiful books. Before long reading be¬ 
came much more common, and men who read soon 
got into the way of thinking for themselves. When 
men began to think for themselves, modern times were 
already at hand. 

15. A great change was coming over men’s know¬ 
ledge of the world. The old trade routes to India 
overland were now very dangerous owing v 

to the Turkish conquests, and men began Va*co de° 
to seek new ways to the East. With the Gama and 
help of old maps and the study of ancient Co,ttmbu * 
geographers, men began again to speculate as to the 
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shape of the world, and to think that they might 
reach India by sailing westward round the globe. The 
Portuguese however determined to try and find a way 
round Africa. After many years of brave endeavour, 
in 1487, Bartolomew Diaz rounded the Cape of Storms 
and returned in fear to his master. But the king of 
Portugal recognised the importance of the discovery 
and renamed it the Cape of Good Hope. In 1497 he 
sent out Vasco de Gama , who succeeded next year in 
reaching Calicut. Thus direct trade by sea was opened 
up between India and Portugal; the Dutch soon fol¬ 
lowed and then the English. Meanwhile the Spaniards 
were seeking a westward route. In 1492 a young 
Italian, Christopher Columbus, in Spanish service, 
reached the West Indies. He made three other 
voyages of discovery, and died in the firm belief that 
he had opened a westward route to India. He had 
done something far greater, for he had discovered a 
new world. For several years the Spaniards were left 
to exploit the West Indies and South America without 
European rivals. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What claim had Edward IV. to the throne? Why 
was he preferred to Henry VI.? 

2. Who was the Earl of Warwick? Tell why he was 
called the King-Maker. Why did Edward and Warwick 
quarrel? 

3. Under what circumstances did Edward IV. lose the 
throne? How did he recover it? 

4. In what respects did Edward IV. differ from the 
Lancastrians as ruler? Why was he liked by the people? 
How did he raise money? 

5. By whom was Edward V. deposed? Who helped 
him and what means did he adopt to secure the throne? 
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6. What sort of a man was Richard III.? How did 
he try to make himself popular? What became of his 
ally, the Duke of Buckingham? 

7. Who was Henry Tudor? How was he connected 
with the House of Lancaster? Tell how he won the throne. 

8. Mention some of the characteristics of the Modern 
times in the history of England. 

9. What is meant by the Renaissance? What was 
its effect on England? 

10. Who was Caxton? What was his work? Tell how 
the people were benefited by it. 

11. Who were Vasco de Gama and Columbus? What 
were the discoveries made by them? 


Genealogy of tile House of Tudor 

Edward 111. 

i 

John of Gaunt. 

I 

J ohn Beaufort. 

John Beaufort. 

I 

Margaret Beaufort, 
m. Edmund Tudor. 

Henry VIlJl 485 - 1509 , 

m. Elizabeth of York. 

2 1 _ J _3 _ _4 

I | i I 

Henry VIII., Arthur, Margaret, Mary, 

1509-1547 Prince m. James IV. m. (1) Louis XII. of 

of Wales. (Stewart) H ranee. 

of Scotland. ( 2 ) The Duke of 
{ Suffolk. 


Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, James V. of Lady Jane Grey. 

1547-1553. 1553-1555. 1558-1603. Scotland. 

Mary Queen of Scots. 

Janies VI. of Scotland and 1. of England. 



BOOK V 

THE HOUSE OF TUDOR, 1485-1603 

CHAPTER XXI 

Henry VII., 1485-1509 

(Married Elizabeth of York) 


Principal Dates: 

1485. Accession of Henry VII. 

1487. Lambert Simnel’s impostuiv. 

* 497 * Capture of Perkin Warbeck. 

1503. Marriage of James IV. and Margaret Tudor. 

1509. Death of Henry VII. 

i. Like Henry IV., Henry VII. found it was hard 
to maintain the throne that he had won so easily. A 
silent, reserved, cold, and selfish man, he 
ctlracter 1 * never shone like the free-handed Ed- 
andclaims ward IV. or the brilliant Richard III. But 

throne h e WaS P ruc ^ ent > frugal, painstaking, and 

ar«e seldom wantonly cruel. IHe saw that Eng¬ 

land would never be prosperous again until the factions 
of York and Lancaster were ended. He wished to be 
king of the whole nation, and not merely king of a 
party. With this object he married Elizabeth of York , 
the daughter of Edward IV,. After her brothers’ dis¬ 
appearance, Elizabeth became, according to Yorkist 
notions, heir to the throne. By this match Henry 
hoped to conciliate the Yorkists as well as his own 
Lancastrian friends. If he himself were not lawful heir, 
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his children would he as much recognised by Yorkists 
as Lancastrians. Things happened exactly as Henry 
had foreseen. His son Henry VIII. was honoured by 
all as England’s rightful king. 



Henry VII. 

(From a Future in the National Portrait Gallery) 


2. The Yorkists had now no leaders. Their head 
was Henry’s wife, and the next heir, the Earl of War¬ 
wick, a son of the murdered Clarence, was 
a close prisoner in the Tower. Having no YorkUtplou 
real prince in whose name they could fight, pretender, 
the Yorkists set up an impostor. A pretty 
boy, about twelve years old, was taken to Ireland, 
where the Yorkists were strong. It was given out that 
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he was the Earl of Warwick, who, it was said, had 
escaped from the Tower. In reality he was Lambert 
Simnel, a poor man’s son from Oxford. In 1487 the 
Yorkists in Ireland crowned him as king in Dublin, 
and soon sent him over to England to try his fortune 
there. Meanwhile Henry took the real Warwick from 



Queen Elizabeth, wife of Henry VII. 
(From a fainting in the National Portrait Gallery) 


prison and showed him to the Londoners, that all men 
might know that the youth from Ireland was a chea t. 
The king defeated the invader and showed his con¬ 
tempt by pardoning Simnel and making him a turnspit 
in the royal kitchen. 

3. Soon after a more formidable impostor arose in 
Perkin Warbeck, a bright, attractive young man from 
Tournai in the Netherlands. He gave out that he was 
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Richard, Duke of York, the younger of the princes 
supposed to have been murdered in the Tower. So well 
did he play his part that many believed in 
him. Like Simnel he first went to Ireland, parkin' 1 ™ °* 
where he won a large following and was Warbeck 
acknowledged by Henry’s foreign enemies, 
the French and the Scots. But Henry persuaded 
them to cease supporting him. In 1497 Perkin 
landed in Cornwall, where the people had a little time 
before risen in revolt against Henry’s grievous taxes. 
Many Cornishmen followed him, but when the king’s 
forces came down, Perkin hid in a monastery, hoping 
that the Church would protect him. The Cornishmen 
went back to their homes. Warbeck soon gave him¬ 
self up to the king, who promised to spare his life. 
He was imprisoned in the Tower, where he made 
friends with the captive Warwick. Some time later 
both were put to death on the charge of having formed 
a plot to seize the Tower and upset the king’s throne. 
With them the Yorkist party came to an end. The 
Wars of the Roses were at last over. 

4. Henry had now put down his enemies at home, 
and bought off his enemies abroad. He strove by 
prudent marriages to make his position 
still more secure. The greatest princes in Henry VII. 1 * 
Europe in those days were Ferdinand , alliance 
King of Aragon, and Isabella, Queen of 
Castile. They had by marrying each other joined 
their kingdoms together to form the united kingdom of 
Spain. Henry sought to get Ferdinand and Isabella 
on his side, by faithfully following their wishes and by 
marrying his eldest son, Arthur, Prince of Wales , to 
their youngest daughter, Catharine of Aragon . How¬ 
ever, the sickly young prince died soon after the wed¬ 
ding. Henry was anxious not to lose the advantages 
of the Spanish match, so he proposed that Catharine 
should marry his younger son, the future Henry VIII. 
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who was now r made Prince of Wales. The marriage 
of a man with his brother’s widow was against the 
law of the Church, but the Pope gave a special licence 
or dispensation , allowing the union in this particular 
case. Later on, great trouble arose from this match. 
For the moment, however, Henry got what he most 
wanted. Catharine stayed in England, and her father 
remained good friends with Henry. 

5. Since the days of Edward III. Scotland had re¬ 
mained an independent nation, closely allied to France, 

and bitterly hostile to England. The weak¬ 
ness of England under York and Lancaster 
had allowed Scotland to become more 
powerful and prosperous. It was now 
ruled by kings of the House of Stewart , 
the first of whom, Robert II., became 
king in 1371. He owed his throne to his father’s 
marriage with Margaret, the daughter and heiress of 
Robert Bruce. James IF., Stewart , was now King of 
Scots, and in 1503 Henry VII. gave him his eldest 
daughter, Margaret, in marriage. Henry hoped 
through this match to break down the old alliance 
between the Scots and the French, and make the 
English and Scots better friends. Great things were 
expected from this match, and great things came at 
last, for just a hundred years later the great-grandson 
of James and Margaret joined together England and 
Scotland under his rule. But it was long before the 
English and Scots forgot their ancient enmity, and 
James IV. soon went back to the French alliance. 

6 . Henry VII. set steadily to work to build up the 
royal power. Lancastrian though he was, he ruled 

after the despotic fashion of Edward IV. 
Henry VII. rather than in the constitutional way of 
r©y*?power th e three Henries. He summoned few 

Parliaments, and did not scruple to raise 
money by benevolences , saying that the law of Richard 


The mar¬ 
riage of 
Margaret 
Tudor and 
James IV. of 
Scotland 
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against them was not a binding law since Richard was 
no true king. He chose wise ministers to help him, 
the chief oi them being Cardinal Morion , who was 
both Lord Chancellor and Archbishop of Canterbury. 
By the help ot such men Henry was able to hoard up 
large sums. 

7. The greatest service that Henry VII. did to 
England was in breaking down the great power of the 
nobles which had helped to cause the 
Wars of the Roses. The nobles not only 
owned vast estates, and compelled their 
tenants to fight for them, but they allowed 
all men, who were willing to do so, to 
wear their badge or livery . Every man 
who wore the nobleman’s livery felt bound to support 
his lord against all the world. The lord would try to 
save his retainers from punishment, even if the law 
courts passed sentences against them. Henry Vll. 
now managed to abolish this custom. He also develop¬ 
ed a new court called the Star Chamber, whose special 
business was to keep the nobles in order. The richest 
barons now learned that they must obey the law like 
any other man. 

8. Henry’s policy made England quite a different 
country. Bit by bit men forgot their rougli lighting 
ways, and settled down to work at their 

trades, knowing that the king would pro- Tudo > ° PU,ar 
tect them and see that they had their rights. despotism 
Thus the Tudor kings became very much 
more powerful than the earlier monarchs. Englishmen 
lost some of their freedom in return for better peace 
and order. But in the old days only nobles and 
wealthy gentlemen really had power to enjoy their 
liberty. Under the new system the very poorest could 
secure the blessings of order. Yet England had to 
pay a heavy price for what she obtained from the 
Tudors. Before long the kings found out that they 


The destruc¬ 
tion of the 
power of the 
barons: 

The Star 
Chamber 
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could do almost what they liked, and very soon they 
began to do things that were by no means good for 
the country. At first this result was not felt, for most 
of the Tudors remained popular because they were good 
Englishmen and very like their subjects, both in their 
virtues and in their vices. Later on, however, the 
English had to endure much from their kings. It was 
only after a hard struggle that people were able to win 
back their liberty. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What claim had Henry VII. to the throne? How 
did he conciliate the Yorkists? Write a few lines about 
Perkin Warbeck and Lambert Simnel. 

2 . What steps did he take to increase the royal power? 

3. How were the marriages of Catharine with Henry 
VIII. and of Margaret with James IV. of Scotland 
important? 

4. What is meant by Tudor despotism? Why did the 
people allow the Tudor Kings to be despotic? 



CHAPTER XXII 


Henry VIII., 1509-1547 

[Married (i) Catharine of Aragon; (2) Anne Boleyn; (3) Jane Seymour; 
(4) Anne of Cleves; (5) Catharine Howard ; (6) Catharine Parr.] 


Principal Dates: 


1509. Accession of Henry VIII. 

1513. Battles of Flodden Field and the Spurs. 
1517. Martin Luther begins the Reformation. 

1520. Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

1521. Henry’s second War with France. 

1529. Fall of Wolsey. 

1534. Separation of England from Rome. 

* 535 * Union of England and Wales. 

1536. The Pilgrimage of Grace. 

1 536-9. Suppression of the monasteries. 

1540. Fall of Cromwell. 

1547. Death of Henry VIII. 


1. When Henry VII. died, his son Henry VIII. 
became king at the age of eighteen. The tall, strong, 
handsome prince was a very different sort 
of man from his cold and cautious father. HemyVlll. 
He loved display, and he soon scattered 
his father’s carefully saved treasure in giving magni¬ 
ficent feasts and entertainments. But with all his 
eagerness for amusing himself, Henry VIII. worked 
hard at the government of his kingdom, being much 
fonder of power and of having his own way than of 
anything else in the world. He made himself popular 
by his pleasant hearty manner, and by seeming to 
wish to do what the people themselves most wanted. 
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Bui as time went on, Englishmen began to find out 



Hsnry VIII. (From a painting by Holbein about 1536) 


that the friendly and outspoken young king was selfish, 
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cruel, and hard-hearted. As he grew old, Henry be¬ 
came more and more brutal. But even at the last he 
still had something grand about him. He was one of 
the greatest of all English kings, and with all his faults 
did much good to England. 

2. Henry carried on his father’s policy of increasing 
the authority of the king and of making all men, how¬ 
ever great, obey the law. But he was not content to 
go on simply treading in Henry Yll.’s footsteps. He 
wished to show that he was stronger and cleverer than 
his father. He desired to make it clear to Europe that 
England had again become a nation to be feared. His 
mind was filled with big schemes for extending his 
power, and he soon felt the need of a wise and prudent 
minister to help him. Such a minister he found in 
a young priest named Thomas Wolsey . The son of 
an Ipswich merchant, Wolsey went to the University 
of Oxford, where he took his degree so 

young that he was called ‘the boy bache- C? rdinal 
lor’. But he loved to get on in the world Hi*career 
better than to remain at the university 
studying books. He soon found * his way to court, 
where his ability, hard work, and desire to please 
attracted King Henry’s fancy. Before long, Wolsey 
was made Lord Chancellor and Archbishop of York, 
and for nearly twenty years he was his master’s most 
trusted servant. He was not in every way a good man, 
but he was certainly a great one. But many of the 
worst things he did were done by him simply to please 
his master. He was proud and haughty, and lived in 
a more expensive way than even the greatest nobles. 
But he was merciful and just to the poor. He built 
magnificent schools and colleges, believing that it 
would be better for the land if there were more scholars 
and more learning in it. 

3. Wolsey tried to win for England a great position 
in Europe. During the Wars of the Roses, England 
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had ceased to exercise any influence on the Continent. 
Henry VII. had not been able to do much to restore 
her position. However, he made a firm 
HenprVIII.’* alliance with Spain, which his son, who had 
poKcy” married the Spanish king’s daughter, con¬ 

tinued. The great rival of Spain in Europe 
was France, now ruled by Louis XII. In 1512 Henry 
joined his father-in-law in war against the French. 



Cardinal Wolsey 

(From an Original Miniature belonging to the 
Hon. Sir Spencer Ponsonby, G.C.B.) 


4. In the struggle which now followed, Henry won 
some notable battles. One of them against the French 
was called the Battle of the Spurs, because 
it was said that the French used their spurs 
to make their horses run away from the 
English, much more than they used their 
swords. Then Henry had to fight the Scots as well. 


The Battles 
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Though their king, James IV., was Henry VIII.*s 
brother-in-law, he broke from the English alliance 
established by his marriage, and renewed the traditional 
friendship between Scotland and France. But at Flod- 
den Field James IV. was killed and the Scots were so 
badly beaten that it was long before they were strong 
enough to trouble Henry any more. Both these battles 
took place in the year 1513. Peace was made soon after. 

5. Louis XII. soon died, and was succeeded by his 
brilliant cousin, Francis I., who reigned just as long 
as Henry himself. A little later, old The r - tyB j^y 
Ferdinand of Spain died also. His place G f Francis I. 
was taken by his grandson, Charles of 

Austria, who in 1519 became the Emperor Clmrci V* 
Charles V. Charles ruled over the Netherlands and 
Austria as well as over Spain, and Francis I. was 
very jealous of him. The two princes were anxious to 
wage war one against the other, hoping thus to make 
it clear who was the first king in Europe. 

6. Francis and Charles both sought Henry’s alliance. 
Wolsey strongly believed in the doctrine of Balance 
of power . He thought it necessary in the 

interest of England to prevent any of the 
European powers becoming so strong as Gold 
to upset what was called the European * " 

Balance. He therefore persuaded Henry to maintain 
peace between them by threatening to join the weaker 
side. Henry held interviews with both Charles and 
Francis. His meeting with Francis took place near 
Calais. It was conducted in such a stately fashion, 
and so much money was spent on it, that men called 
the place of meeting the Field of the Cloth of Gold . 
Nothing having come of it, Henry made an alliance 
with Charles, In 1521 he went to war against Francis, 
but did not win much glory in the struggle. However, 
Charles finally defeated the French, and thus made 
himself the most powerful of European sovereigns. 
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7. Henry did not get much good by his wars. lie 

had hoped to be able to win famous victories. But 
w his actual successes were much less than 

blamed for he expected. Moreover, he spent so much 
Henry's money on raising soldiers that he had to 

failures ask Parliament for heavy taxes. This the 

people did not like. Before long many accused Wolsey 
of wasting vast sums on useless wars, when it would 
have been much fairer to have blamed Henry himself. 
We should not, however, forget that Wolsey’s foreign 
policy once more made England an important power 
in Europe. For a long time foreigners had almost 
forgotten that there was such a place as England. 
There was no longer any danger of the country being 
ignored. But in their efforts to make England play 
a great part, neither Henry nor Wolsey thought much 
of the justice of their cause. 

8. Henry had married his brother Arthur’s widow, 
Catharine of Aragon , and lived with her happily for 

about seventeen years. She bore him a 
d *J or f e daughter, Mary, who later became £)ueen, 
of Aragon”* but she had no son. The King was very 

anxious for an heir to succeed him. As 
Catharine grew old he became tired of her, and fell 
in love with a proud, foolish court beauty named Anne 
Boleyn. He planned to divorce Catharine so that he 
might marry Anne. He professed that his conscience 
pricked him for having entered into a marriage that 
was against the law of the Church ; and which had 
been made lawful only in his particular case by special 
leave granted him by the Pope. Now, he went to the 
new Pope, Clement VIL, and asked him to declare 
that the former Pope had made a mistake in giving 
him permission to marry his brother’s widow. This, 
however, Clement VII. was afraid to do, though he 
long pretended to be desirous of giving him what he 
wanted. To gain time, Clement appointed Wolsey and 
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an Italian Cardinal, named Campeggio , to try the 
case. This pleased Henry, who thought that Wolsey 
was sure to be on his side. But before the two 
Cardinals had made a decision, the Pope took away 
their power from them and ordered that the case should 
be tried all over again at Rome. 



Catherine of Aragon 

(From a painting in the National Portrait Gallery) 


9. This made Henry very angry. In 1529 he attacked 
Wolsey for having helped the Pope to deceive him, and 
drove him from power. At first he allowed 
Wolsey to retire to York. But before long wol*!y 
he accused him of being a traitor, and 
ordered him to come to London to be tried. It was the 
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dead of winter, and Wolsey was already an old man 
and broken in health. On his way he fell ill and was 
forced to stop at Leicester. There, a few days later, 
he died. The last words he spoke were, ‘Had I but 
served my God as faithfully as I have served my king, 
He would not have deserted me in my old age*. 

io. Henry was still eager to get his divorce. He saw 
that his only chance of getting the Pope to agree to 
it was by threatening him. The Pope’s 
^rSeRe authority was no longer what it once had 

formation' been. Since 1517 Martin Luther had been 

preaching in Germany^’ that there was 
nothing about the power of the Pope in the Bible, and 
that there were many things in the Church that sadly 
wanted reforming. The movement thus started was 
called the Reformation , and soon broke up Europe into 
different religious bodies. Those who remained faith¬ 
ful to the Pope and the old faith were called Roman 
Catholics. Those who followed Luther were called 
Protestants y because they protested against the Pope 
and his teaching. They soon became so numerous that 
most of northern Europe fell away altogether from 
obedience to the Pope. At the first outbreak of the 
Reformation, England and Henry remained true to the 
old faith. Henry actually wrote a book against Luther. 
This book so pleased the Pope that he gave Henry the 
title of Defender of the Faith. This name British kings 
and queens have kept ever since, and it still can be 
read on their coins. 


11. When Henry pressed Clement VII. hard on the 
divorce question, it was pretty clear that the Pope and 
The breach t ^ e king would soon cease to be good 
between friends. As Clement continued to hold out, 


inland end Henry called together a Parliament and 
the Pope passed laws through it, which gradually 
took away all the power of the Pope in England. 
But the Pope was still as obstinate as ever, so that 
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the great result of the divorce question was the separa¬ 
tion of England from Rome. The most important of 
the Acts of Parliament which carried this out was the 
\nt ^nprfifyin^y passed in 1534. I* declared that 
the king was Supreme Head of the English Church , 
and thus set up what was called the Royal Supremacy . 
Having thus decided that the Pope had no right to 
exercise authority in England, Henry persuaded the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas Cum¬ 
mer, to grant his divorce. He then Jranmer 
married Anne Bolevn. The ill-treated 
Catharine was forced to submit. She died soon after, 
protesting to the last that she was Henry’s lawful wife. 

12. Most Englishmen agreed with Henry in throwing 
off the Pope’s power. But there were a few bold men 
who were daring enough to incur the king’s 
wrath by refusing to change their faith at Supremacy 
his bidding. Chief among these friends of and Sir 
the Pope was Sir T Jiomas More , a famous 
lawyer and writer. He had been made ” 

Lord Chancellor after Wolsey’s fall, but had soon 
thrown up his office in disgust and gone back into 
private life. Up to this time Henry had professed to 
be a very great friend of More’s. He not only sought 
his advice, but often paid him sudden visits to his 
house, where he would walk round the garden with his 
arm put lovingly round More’s neck. But, even then, 
More did not trust him. ‘If my head,’ he said, ‘would 
win for the king a castle in France, it would not fail to 
go.* But More, though he had been anxious to make 
the state of the Church better, saw how much there 
was that was good in the old ways. He was very glad, 
therefore, to be released from the king’s service, and 
to live quietly with his family. But Henry would not 
allow this, and was angry that an old minister of his 
should oppose him. He called upon More to take an 
oath that Anne Boleyn was lawful queen, and to deny 
7 
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that the Pope had any power in England. More knew 
that if he refused he would soon be a dead man, but he 
never hesitated as to what was right. He was at once 
shut up in the Tower, and soon condemned to death as 
a traitor. He went to his doom so calmly that he made 
jests on the scaffold. After he had laid his head upon 
the block, he shifted his position for a moment to put 
his beard out of the way of the headsman’s axe. ‘It is 
a pity,* he said, ‘that it should be cut. It hath not 
committed treason.* Other good men followed his 
noble example of obeying their conscience rather than 
the king’s will. The chief of these was John Fisher , 
Bishop of Rochester, the best and most learned of all 
the English bishops. But Henry trampled on all 
opposition, so that before long no man dared deny that 
he was Supreme Head of the English Church. 

13. A still greater change soon followed. Since the 
beginnings of the Christian faith in England, a great 

many men and women had taken vows to 
The ^ • give up the world for the sake of religion. 

They had joined together in little societies, 
in order to live far from the bustle and confusion of 
ordinary life. They had nothing of their own; they 
were not allowed to marry, and they were bound to obey 
the abbot or abbess, as the chief of each house was 
called. They spent their time in prayer, alms-giving, 
meditation, and study. The buildings in which they 
lived were called monasteries , or abbeys , or houses of 
religion, and those who lived in them were called 
monks and nuns. We have seen how in the old days 
the best and holiest of men gladly entered the monas¬ 
teries and what good lives these monks lived, and how 
much their example did to promote religion and learn¬ 
ing in England. 

14. By this time the spirit of the monks had weak¬ 
ened. A layman like More could live as holy a life 
in the world as a monk in his monastery. Moreover, 
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there were so many monasteries that there were not 
enough men of the right sort to till them. The wealth 
of many abbeys had tempted the monks 
into luxury. Many were idle and careless, 
and some of them led wicked lives. Thus fhc m'ona*- 
it was that the monasteries had lost popu- tcrie*: 
larity, while their lands tempted the greedy, Cromwell 
and their weakness made them easy to 
attack. Henry was eager to get money, and it now 
struck him that it would be a fine plan to put an end 
to them all and keep their lands for himself and his 
friends. He was always clever in iinding good excuses 
for anything that he wanted to do. He now said that 
the monks were idle, corrupt, and useless, and that even 
the good ones were his enemies, since they were friends 
of the Pope and enemies of the Royal Supremacy. 
He now called to his help a greedy, cruel, self-seeking 
minister named Thomas Cromwell , an old dependent 
of Wolsey, who, after his master’s fall, entered the 
king’s service. With Cromwell’s aid Henry abolished 
the monasteries altogether. The smaller houses went 
first in 1536, but the large ones suffered the same fate 
within the three following years. 

15. The monks’ vast estates now went to the king. 
But Henry kept very little for himself, selling much of 
the land in a hurry at low prices, and 
giving a great deal away to his ministers 
and favourites, whom he was unable to P re*gion 
reward out of his own resources. Ruth¬ 
less acts marked everywhere the destruction of the 
monasteries. The holy places, where the people had 
so long worshipped God, were profaned. The abbey 
churches lay roofless and robbed of their rich ornaments. 
Perhaps some courtier built a fine new house for himself 
out of the ruins. Sometimes the abbey was pulled 
down to erect cottages or to mend roads. Sometimes 
it was left to moulder away gradually into those ruins, 
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which still show us how beautiful the abbeys once were. 
However, about half of the monks’ property was used 
for public purposes. Some was employed to increase 
the number of bishops, and some abbeys were kept to 
be cathedrals and parish churches. A good deal of 
money was also used to build fortifications to protect 
England from invasion, and fine new ships of war. 
The most famous of Henry’s battleships was the Great 
Harry , the picture of which gives us a good idea of 
what the ships of the times were like. The flags 



The Great Harry 


floating at the mast are the St. George’s Cross and the 
Royal Standard of England. 

16. As much of the abbey spoils was spent on en¬ 
riching Henry’s friends as in promoting worthy ob¬ 
jects. The results were by no means all 
Tj»e # for good. The monks had been very easy 

©I Gnu*** and indulgent to their tenants. But the 
new landlords of the abbey lands were, as 
a rule, greedier and harder than the monks had been. 
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They raised the rents and took away from the poor the 
use of the common lands , on which everybody had been 
allowed to turn his cattle and sheep to graze. Before 
long, old-fashioned men lamented the fall of the abbeys, 
and in 1536 the Yorkshire men even rose in revolt to 


bring the monks back. Their rising was called the 
Pilgrimage of Grace . But the king stood firm and the 
rebellion was easily suppressed. 

17. Cromwell now persuaded Henry to make other 
changes in religion, such as breaking down holy 


images, and reducing the number of holi¬ 
days. But the most important thing now 
done was the publication of an English 


The English 
Bible 


translation of the Bible by Cranmer. In 1538 the 


king ordered that a copy of this Bible should stand 


open in every parish church, that any one who liked 


could read it. It was believed that this would make 


the people more ready to receive the new teaching. 

18. Henry was now drifting towards Luther and the 
Protestants. He still professed to be a good Catholic 
and steered a middle way between Popery 
and the new faith, and hated Protestants ^dd^wa* 
as heretics. While hanging and cutting relfgion* 
into quarters those Papists , or friends of 
the Pope, who denied the Royal Supremacy, he sought 
out and burnt to death at the stake the followers of 


Luther. But under the influence of Cromwell and 


Cranmer, Henry was making bishops of men whom he 
would have burnt a few years before, and it looked as 
if he would soon become a regular Protestant himself. 

19. Other events happened within his own household 
now which soured Henry’s temper. He had soon 
grown tired of Anne Boleyn, who bore * 
him a daughter Elizabeth, and not the son Cromwdl 
he desired to have. He found an excuse 


to get rid of her, and ruthlessly cut off her head. The 
very day after her execution he married a third wife, 
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Jane Seymour. She was the mother of Edward, 
Henry’s only son, and died soon after he was born. 
The king was overjoyed to have an heir, and for some 
time remained a widower, but Cromwell now persuaded 
him to marry a German princess, Anne of Cloves, 
whose kinsfolk were among Luther’s chief supporters. 
Cromwell hoped thus to make friends with the German 
Protestants, but his plan proved his ruin. Anne of 
Cleves was so ugly and stupid that Henry divorced 
her at once. He accused Cromwell of treason, and in 
1540 sent him to the scaffold. Like Wolsey, Cromwell 
had served Henry only too slavishly, and it was absurd 
of the king to accuse him of disloyalty. 

20. With Cromwell’s fall Henry’s desire for change 
died away. The king was now content with having 

got rid of the Pope and the monks, and 
allowed the Church to go on with little 
llemyVHI. further reformation for the rest of his life. 

His health was now broken, and his temper 
more fierce and brutal than ever. He still beheaded 
Papists and burnt Protestants. He still sent to the 
scaffold all whom he believed were plotting against 
him, and took no pains at all to prove that they had 
broken the law. He married two more wives after 
Anne of Cleves’ divorce. The first of these, Catharine 
Howard , was soon beheaded like Anne Boleyn, but 
she had led so wicked a life that the king had some 
excuse. Henry’s sixth wife was a lively young widow 
named Catharine Parr, who had the good luck to sur¬ 
vive him. At last the king died in 1547. After him 
came such a period of trouble that men soon longed 
to be ruled once more by the grim tyrant, who, with 
all his violence, had given England peace and strong 
rule. 

21. Some other notable things happened in Henry 
VIII.’s time. The king was anxious to become supreme 
lord over all the British islands, and was the first 
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sovereign after Edward I. to devote much pains to 
secure this object. He failed altogether to make Eng¬ 
land friendly with Scotland, since he could Scotland 
not resist plundering and devastating Scot¬ 
land whenever he had the chance. The result was that 
the Scots remained in alliance with France and continued 
to uphold the Pope. Henry did something | re | an< j 
to make Ireland more peaceful and unite it 
more closely with England. Dropping the old title of 
Lord of Ireland, he was the first English ruler who called 
himself King of Ireland. He broke down the power of 
the great Norman house of Fitzgerald and strove to 
win over the chief men, Normans and Irish alike, by 
sharing with them the spoils of the Irish monasteries. 
For a moment it seemed as if Henry had succeeded 
in making himself real master of Ireland, but his 
children afterwards found that they had to do most of 
the work over again. But Henry’s greatest success 
was with Wales, which since Edward I.’s 
time had been dependent on England, gn'lwkfand 
though without forming a part of it. In w 5 e# 

1536 Henry united Wales, both the Prin¬ 
cipality and the Marches, with England, giving both 
countries equal laws and privileges. He divided the 
Marches of Wales (see map on p. 106) into counties, 
and added these to the older Welsh shires, set up in 
the Principality of Wales by Edward I. Thus the 
whole of Wales and the March was divided into thirteen 
counties exactly like those of England. Moreover, 
Henry VIII. gave these thirteen Welsh shires and the 
boroughs contained in them the privilege of sending 
members to the Parliament at London. At the 
same time he put an end to the special position which 
Cheshire had enjoyed as a Palatine county, since the 
Norman period, and which had made it, like Wales 
and its March, different from the ordinary parts of 
England. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. Who was Wolsey? What do you know about his 
early life? What advice did he give Henry VIII. in his 
foreign policy? What advantage did England derive by 
his policy? 

2. Why was Henry VIII. offended with Wolsey? What 
led to his fall? 

3. Where did the Protestant movement lake its rise 
at first? What led to the breach between Henry VIII. 
and the Pope? Tell how the powers of the Pope were cut 
off in England? 

4. What views had Henry VIII. regarding the new 
faith? What changes in religion did he bring about with 
the advice of Cronrwell? 

5. Why were the monasteries suppressed? Mention the 
chief results of the suppression. 

6. Write a few r lines about More, Cranmer and Thomas 
Cromwell. 



CHAPTER XX 1 I 1 


Edward VI., 1547*1553 
Principal Dates: 

1547. Accession of Edward VI. 

1547-1549. Protectorate of Somerset. 

1 549-1553- Rule of Northumberland. 

1553- Death of Edward VI. 

1. Edward VI., Henry’s only son, was a boy of ten. 
Ilis mother’s brother, Edward. Seymour, Duke of 
Somerset^ became Lord Protector. Somer¬ 
set was well-meaning and active, but pr^ectorl 
neither wise nor prudent. He tried to do Somerset! 
too much at once, and as a result did f'^ te “ e 
nothing properly. To carry out Henry’s coU 
policy of uniting England and Scotland, he planned 
to marry the young king to his cousin, Mary Queen of 
Scots, who had been a queen since she was a baby, and 
was the grand-daughter of James IV. and of Margaret 
Tudor. But he did not set about this in the right way. 
He marched into Scotland, won a victory at Pinkie , 
near Edinburgh, and burnt and pillaged all south¬ 
eastern Scotland. Angry at this rough wooing, the 
Scots sent their queen to France, where she was 
brought up to be a good Frenchwoman and Catholic. 
When she grew up, she was married to the French 
King’s eldest son. Thus England and Scotland long 
remained bad friends. 

2. Somerset thought that Henry VIII. had spared 
too much of the old Church, and, following Cranmer’s 
advice^ desired to carry out further changes. "He broke 
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down the images of saints, and allowed the clergy to 
marry. But the most important thing he did was to 



Kino Edward VI. 


put an end to the old fashion of saying the services 
of the Church in Latin. Instead of the Latin Mass, 
Somerset introduced an En glish B ook of 
Sower— Common Prayer in 1549. This is called 
‘he First,..of ,Edward VI. 
Most Englishmen were not prepared for 
so many changes. They were the more angry at them 
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since some of the reformers only used religion as a 
cloak to their greed. Many of the Council eagerly 
enriched themselves with the property of the Church. 
Though better than most of the Councillors, Somerset 
pulled down churches to build for himself a new house 
in the Strand in London. 

3. In 1549 there were two rebellions. One was in 
Devonshire, where the people rose in revolt against 
the new English service, which they said 

was like a Christmas game. The other 
was in N prfo lk, where the poor took arms 
against the landlords, who had robbed them of the 
common lands on which they used to turn their sheep. 
Somerset was too weak to deal properly with these re¬ 
bellions. The Council drove him from the protectorate. 
Afterwards he was accused of treason, because he tried 
to get back power, and was beheaded. 

4. John Dudjey, Earl of Warwick, a fierce and pitiless 
soldier, who had put down the rebels with a strong 
hand, succeeded to Somerset’s power. He 

made himself Duke of Northumberland* of 

and pretended to He very anxious to reform 1 T — 
the Church still farther. But he had no 
real zeal for Protestantism, and merely sought to get 
the Protestants on his side and plunder the Church. 
The extreme men said that Somerset’s Prayer Book did 
not go far enough. To please them Northumberland 
issued what is called King Edward’s Second Prayer 
Book, which is much more like the one used at present 
than the first Prayer Book. We must not think that 
all who favoured the new ways were self-seekers like 
Northumberland. There were very pious and honour¬ 
able men among them, such as the sturdy preacher 
Hugh Latimer, once Bishop of Worcester, and John 
Ridley, the scholarly Bishop of London. 

5. Edward was a forward, serious-minded boy, very 
anxious to promote the Protestant cause. But he had 
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wretched health, and died of consumption before he 
was sixteen. On his deathbed Northumberland per¬ 
suaded him that the succession of his 
elder sister Mary, the daughter of 
Catharine of Aragon, who had been 
brought up a Catholic, would be danger¬ 
ous to religion, and induced him to leave 
the throne to his Protestant cousin, Lady 
Lady Jane was a good and pious girl, more 


The death of 
Edward, and 
the attempt 
to make 
Lady Jane 
Grey queen 


J ane Gre y. 

fon'S ofstudy than of amusing herself. But she was 
Northumberland’s daughter-in-law and no one wished 
the greedy duke to remain in power. When Edward 
died, Northumberland proclaimed Lady Jane as 
queen. But Jane only reigned ten days. Every¬ 
body saw that the Lady Mary had the belter title, and 
Northumberland himself was forced to give up the 
struggle. Mary now became queen amidst universal 
rejoicing, and Northumberland was beheaded. 


QUESTIONS 

x. Who was Somerset? What changes in religion did 
he introduce? What further changes were introduced by 
Northumberland? 

2. Tell what you know of the two rebellions that broke 
out in 1549. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


Mary, 1553-1558 

(Married Philip II., King of Spain) 

Principal Dates: 

1553. Accession of Mary. 

1556. Cranmer burnt. 

1558. Loss of Calais; death of Mary. 


1. Mary, the daughter of Henry VIII. and Catharine 
of Aragon, had lived an unhappy and solitary life. 
She was strongly in favour of the old 

religion, and hated the changes brought ^Queen* 
about by her father and brother. She was Mary 
brave, energetic, strong-minded, and 
honourable, but weak health and misfortune had soured 
her temper and made her nervous and suspicious. Her 
zeal for her faith made her cruel against the Protestants, 
but in other ways she was less hard than her father. 
She was the first woman who ever reigned over 
England. 

2. Mary at once got rid of the religious changes 
made under Edward VI. She brought back the Latin 
Mass, forced the clergy to give up either 

their wives or their livings, and prevented 
all Protestant teaching. Thus the state of ^religion 
religion became what it had been at the 
end of the reign of Henry VIII. Some of those who 
refused to follow the queen’s religion were put into 
prison and others fled into exile. But most English¬ 
men were willing that the old customs should be 
brought back. 
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3. Mary also wished to make England and Spain as 
friendly as they had been before Henry VIII.’s religi- 



Queen Mary Tudor 

[From a painting by Lucas de Heere, dated 1554, 
belonging to the Society of Antiquaries) 


ous changes, to bring back the power of the Pope, and 
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to restore the monks and nuns. She found, however, 
that many who approved of her first acts were opposed 
to these desires. But she had a strong will, and never 
flinched in carrying out what she thought was right. 
First of all she succeeded in making 
friends with her cousin, the Emperor 
Charles V., the most powerful prince in Spam ° 
Europe. Before long she married Charles’s 
eldest son, Philip, who a little later became J^hiUp U* 
of Spain. The match was not popular. There was 
a rebellion against it, headed by Sir m Thonias Wyatt, 
but it was soon put down. The revolt frightened 
Mary into sterner courses. She cut off the head of 
Lady Jane Grey and her husband, whom up to now 
she had allowed to live on in prison. At one time the 
queen shut up her sister Elizabeth, Anne Boleyn’s 
daughter, in the Tower. But Mary was not happy in 
the marriage that she had sacrificed so much to bring 
about. Philip wedded her simply to get England on 
his side in a war that he was carrying on against 
France. When he had obtained his purpose he 
neglected her, and made her very miserable. 

4. Mary now persuaded her Parliament to pass a law 
reviving the power of the Pope in England, and to 
renew the law of Henry IV. by which xherettora- 
heretics were to be burnt alive. She thus tionofthe 
won all the things for which she had been Pope’§ 
striving except the re-establishment of the authorit * 
monasteries. She tried hard to bring back the monks. 
Her nobles were afraid that, if the abbeys were restored, 
they would have to give back the monks’ lands 
that Henry VIII. had given them. They succeeded 
in preventing her carrying out her purpose. Indeed, 
they would not allow the Pope’s authority to be 
acknowledged once more, until he had promised that 
he would not insist on the monks getting back their 
estates* 
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5. Mary now began to persecute those Protestants 
wno retu^ed to give up their laith. Many were thrown 

into prison, and during her short reign 
The Marian over tnree hundred Protestants were burnt 
“ r / ri at the stake tor no other crime than their 

religion. Most oi these were simple clergymen, trades¬ 
men, and workmen, who gladly laid down their lives 
for their belief. Many touching stories have been told 
of their sutlenngs, and their death did more to win con¬ 
verts to the new iaith than all the laws that Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. had passed in its favour. Before 
Mary was queen it had been the interest of many greedy 
men to pretend that they wanted to reform the Church. 
But all these self-seekers were now attending Mass and 
praying for the Pope. The true reformers now showed 
that Protestantism could inspire in its disciples the 
highest courage and self-sacritice. 

6. Conspicuous among the Protestant martyrs was 
Archbishop Cranmer. There is little to admire in his 

Tiie deaths ^ or always done what the 

of Creamer* king or the great lords -told him. His 
Kidiey, and divorcing Mary’s mother was but the first 
Lmtiow of a series of mean acts. He was not so 
much a bad man as a weak scholar, without the courage 
or the strong will that makes a man great in action. 
Almost to the last he was timid. He tried to save his 
life by giving up his opinions. But his submission 
did not save him. Mary was resolved to be revenged 
upon the man who had divorced her mother and ordered 
him to be executed. At the last moment Cranmer’s 


better nature triumphed. He ended his life bravely, 
lamenting the weakness that had led him to renounce 
his faith, and declaring that he died a Protestant. As 
the flames were gathering around him, he thrust into 
the fire his right hand, with which he had signed his 
recantation, saying, ‘This hand hath offended/ 
th^other witnesses to the Protestant faith were Hugh 
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Latimer, the most lovable of the Protestant teachers 
and Ridley, the learned Bishop of London. These two 
perished together at Oxford/ As the fire was being 
lighted, old Latimer cried to his companion,/‘Be of 
good comfort, Master Ridley, we shall this day light 
such a candle, by God's grace, in England, as 1 trust 
shall never be put out.^ 

7. We must not blame Mary too harshly for these 
ciuel deeds. In those days it was thought by every¬ 
body that it was the duty of the ruler to f 

put heretics to death ; and our notion that forume™ 1 *" 
the best way is to allow every man to think and death: 
and worship as he pleases, was hardly Calai** 
known. Mary herself was very wretched. 

She saw that, despite all her efforts, Protestantism was 
still a power. To please her husband she went to war 
with the French. In the course of it the French 
captured Calais. Mary brooded bitterly over this loss. 
‘When I die,’ said she, ‘you will find Calais graven 
upon my heart.' Her health broke down, and in 1558 
she died, miserable and dispirited, knowing that her 
reign had been a failure, and-that her sister \Elizabeth 
would undo all her work. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What right had Mary to the throne? What were 
her religious views? What changes made under Edward VI. 
did she get rid of? Was Mary able to restore the old 
faith completely in England? How did she deal with the 
Protestants ? 

2. Was the Spanish alliance popular? How did England 
suffer by it? 



CHAPTER XXV 


Elizabeth, 1558-1603 


Principal Dates: 

1558. Accession of Elizabeth. 

1561. Mary Stewart returns to Scotland. 

1568. Mary Stewart escapes to England. 

1569. Revolt of the Northern Catholics. 

1570. The Pope excommunicates Elizabeth. 

1572. The Revolt of the Dutch from Spain. 

1577. Drake begins his voyage round the world. 

1586. Babington’s Plot. 

1587. Execution of Mary Oueen of Scots. 

1588. Defeat of the Armada. 

1601. Execution of Essex. 

1603. Conquest of Ireland completed, and death of Elizabeth. 


x. Elizabeth, the new queen, was a true daughter 
of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn. She was good- 
looking, robust, vigorous, and hard-work- 

Etizateth* ° ( ^he s P°k e severa ' languages, and 

was proud of her skill in dancing, hunting, 
and riding. She could play the king as well as her 
father, and her genial manner won for her a warm 
place in her subjects’ hearts. She loved power so well 
that she made up her mind never to share her throne 
with a husband. Like Henry VIII., she was coarse 
and unscrupulous, and she never hesitated to tell lies. 
She was careful and almost mean in most of her ex¬ 
penses, but she never minded spending money on her 
dresses, her amusements, and her favourites. She was 
vain and selfish, and found it hard to make up her 
mind in little things, but in great matters she showed 
rare strength and firmness of purpose. She reigned 
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over England for more than fort}-five years, and all 
through this long period she always followed the same 
policy. This policy, moreover, was really her own, 
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though she had much help from her faithful minister, 
Wil liam. Ceci l. Lord Burzhley . She was the greatest 
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of England ’ s quee ns. She had wonderful courage, 
and neverTost faith in England or in herself. Though 
she lived in trying times, her reign was a magnificent 
success. 

2. The first thing Elizabeth did was to settle the 
future of the Church. She had seen how both Edward 
The VI. and Mary had failed because each of 

Elizabethan them, though in different ways, took up 
settlement too extreme a line. She made up her 
o re gion mind to go back, as far as she could to 
the middle course of Henry VIII. With this object 
she persuaded Parliament to pass a new Act of Supre¬ 
macy, which revived the headship of the Crown over 
fire Church, and once more renounced the rule of the 
Pope.j She looked on the Pope as a foreign prince, 
the ruler of a state in Italy, and did not see why a 
foreigner should have any power over England. But 
Elizabeth soon found a great difficulty in her way. 
Many of the old supporters of her father had been so 
much frightened at the excesses of Edward’s reign that 
they had gone over to Mary’s policy. They were 
therefore unwilling to uphold Elizabeth’s supremacy 
over the Church. She was forced therefore to join 
hands with the Protestants whose leaders, now back 


from exile, were anxious to carry out a thorough reform. 
To please these she restored the English Prayer Book 
of Edward VIallowed the clergy once morejo marry, 
and drew up jhe Xhirty-Nine Article#*, which were a 
list of the chief doctrines of the Protestants.! 

3. Elizabeth was careful not to go too Tar. Some of 
the exiles had lived when abroad at Geneva, where 
the great French Protestant, John Calvin , 
Tbe had set "up a thoroughly reformed JProtest- 

Paritam ant Church,A On their return they wanted 
Mm ' to make the Church of England like the 

Churc h p£ .Geneya. They disliked bishops, set forms 
of prayer, elaborate ceremonies^ and the wearing of a 
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special dress by the clergy. They were called Euzitnns 
because they thought that they were making the Church 
more pure. At first they supported Elizabeth, think¬ 
ing that she would, like Edward VI., bring about 
further changes. But Elizabetli soon showed that the 
settlement she had made was not to be further altered. 
Then the Puritans began to grumble, and many of 
the J Puritan clergy would not observe the ceremon ies 
orderedTby the PrayerT 3 bok. 

4. Elizabeth insisted that her subjects should go 
regularly to church, and that the services of the Church 
should be carried on in the way that she TJie 
ordered. The Puritans were quite willing Separatists 
to attend church, but they wished to wor- or Indepen- 
ship thereafter the Puritan fashion. This denU 
Elizabeth would not allow, and before long she drove 
out of their livings fsome of the Puritan clergy who 
had refused to wear surplices when reading prayers. 
Some of these ejected clergy formed congregations of 
their own. They were called Sep aratist s because they 
separated from the Church,, or Independents y because 
they taught that each individual congregation ought 
to be an independent church ruling itself. They were 
the first Protestant Dissenters . They were not, how¬ 
ever, numerous, and were a good deal persecuted. 
Most of the Puritans remained in the Church, though 
they were very "discontented. 

5. Elizabeth was much more hostile to the Roman 
Catholics than to the Puritans. She turned out nearly 
all Mary’s bi shop s and put Protestants in «... 

therf §a£e§r Sfte orde red all the Ro man the 
Catholics to attend the Protestant churches, 5 01 "*? 
and heavily fined Those who ^refused. Catl,0,ic ' 
Such Catholics were called Polish Recusants» and bit 
by bit their lot became a very hard one. 

6. Elizabeth had as much trouble abroad as at home. 
She soon ended the war with France even though she 
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had to give up Calais to get peace. After this England 
and France remained on very bad terms. Luckily, 
Philip of Spain was jealous of France. 
Elizabeth He was obliged to support Elizabeth, 
power** 1 * 11 though she had put down the Catholic 
worship in England, of which he was so 
zealous a champion. He disliked England, and only 
upheld Elizabeth because he was afraid of the French. 
There was always a danger lest France and Spain 
should join together against England. But fortunately 
this never happened. 

7. The ill-will of France for England grew worse 
when a new king, brands II., arose, who had married 

Mary Queen of Scots. Mary claimed to 
of a Scou UCen the lawful queen of England. This 

claim was dangerous not only because she 
was supported by her husband, but because the Catho¬ 
lics looked upon Elizabeth as having no right to rule 
England.* Her mother, Anne Boleyn, had married 
Henry VIII. during Catharine’s lifetime, and the Pope 
held that Catharine only had been Henry’s lawful wife. 

8. While Mary was in France great changes took 
place in Scotland. The Scots, who had hitherto been 

Catholics, now suddenly became eager and 
extreme Protestants. Led by the famous 
Strand” preacher, John Knox , the Scots threw off 
the rule of the Pope and the bishops. By 
John Knox’s advice the Scots set up a Protestant 
Church which exactly copied the Church at Geneva. 
This Church was called Presbyterian because it was 
governed by little councils of presbyters or elders, who 
took the place of the bishops of the old Church. The 
Church of Scotland was thus made just what the 
English Puritans wanted to make the Church of Eng¬ 
land. Moreover, the Scots paid no attention to the 
efforts of their queen to prevent their becoming Pro¬ 
testants. They became now such staunch Protestants 
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that they could not remain allies of the Catholic French. 
A common religion now began to bind together the 
English and the Scots, who, ever since the days of 
Edward I., had been bitter enemies. 

9. Soon after this the French king, Mary’s husband, 
died. Mary was clever, ambitious, and energetic, as 
well as very beautiful and charming. She 

did not care to go on living in France after Ma nr 
she had ceased to be the first lady in the Scotland* 
country. So in 1561 she went home to 
Scotland, though she was a keen Roman Catholic and 
most Scots hated her religion. She told them that if 
they would let her follow her faith, she was quite 
willing that they should follow theirs. Before long, 
however, Mary found that she could not get much 
power over her Protestant subjects. She therefore 
turned her eyes to England, where the Romanists were 
stronger. If they could prevail in England, they would 
probably depose Elizabeth and make Mary queen. In 
any case, if Elizabeth died, Mary w r as the next heir of 
Henry VH, being his great-grand-d augh ter through 
Margaret, wife Qf James IV. 

10. For the first few years that she lived in Scotland 
Mary acted very prudently. But after that she fell 
into serious trouble. She had married as 

her second husband her cousin, Henry , of C Mary° n 
Lord Darnley , a foolish and jealous young ar 
man, but she soon got to hate him very bitterly. She 
fell under the influence of a fierce Border chieftain 
named the { Earl of BothwelL Before long Scotland 
was horrifiedtoTearh that the house in which Darnley 
had bee n sl eeping had been blown up with gunpowder, 
and that Darnley’s dead body had been found in the 
garden. It was believed everywhere that Both well had 
murdered Darnley, and that Mary well knew what he 
was doings Soon afterwards Mary married .Bothwell, 
and so" suspicion was converted Into certainty. The 
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Mary's flight 
to England 


Scots in disgust dethroned her and set up as king her 
son, James V a baby only a few months old. Mary 
was imprisoned in Lochleven Castle , a lonely fortress 
situated on an island "in the midst of a lake. In 1568 
she escaped and rallied her friends round her, but was 
defeated, and forced to flee to England. 

11. Elizabeth was puzzled what to do with Mary. 
She could not restore her to her throne, because she 

neither wanted to make her powerful nor 
to offend the Protestant nobles who gov¬ 
erned Scotland in the name of the little 
James VI. She therefore resolved to keep Mary in 
England in an honourable captivity. But Mary was 
dangerous to Elizabeth even in her prison. In 1569, 
the year^after her arrival, the Roman Cat holic lords 
in the North of England rose in revolt against Eliza¬ 
beth, and strove to put Mary on the throne. Elizabeth 
suppressed the rebellion witfusome difficulty. 

12. In 1 57 0 the Pope declared that, as Elizabeth was 
a heretic, she had no right to reign. No one could 

^C athol ic" ? ow a &°°d friend o£ the Pope 

coiupkaciet and a good subject, of. Elizabeth. The 

against more active of the English Roman Catho- 

Eliz&beth lies, forbidden to obey Elizabeth, began to 
plot against her in Mary’s favour. Phili p of 5 >p ain. 
who ^as^j^wlbecomlng unfriendly to Elizabeth, gave 
the m helgj The danger to Elizabeth soon became 
very grave. She had treated the Roman Catholics,****' 
|jadly| that we cannot be much surprised that some of 
them'should do all that they could to drive her from 
the throne. Indeed, we should rather wonder that all 
the Catholics did not join these conspiracies. Many 
of them never forgot that they were Englishmen as 
well as Catholics, and despite all the Pope could say, 
remained loyal to Elizabeth. It was an age of the 
fiercest religious bigotry. Some Catholics, who in 
other ways were quite good men, thought it was 
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their religious duty to join in Rebellions, and even in 
conspiracies to mprefer the queen. " l^Tor were they alone 
in thrsr~^n~ other countries, as, for example, France, 
there were Protestant fanatics as willing* to murder 
Catholics as some of the Catholic zealots in England 
were eager to slay Elizabeth. 

13. The Romanists in England were not the only 
danger. Most of the great sovereigns of Europe were 
Roman Catholics, and they were always 

looking out for a chance'to help their JtSK 
English brethren in the faith. The and the 
greatest new trouble to the queen came counter . 

y t . r . reformation 

from a large number of missionary 
priests, mostly Englishmen. Educated abroad in the 
Catholic faith, they came back to England to quicken 
the zeal of the old Catholics, and to make what converts 
they could among the Protestants. They were men 
of great earnestness and devotion, who carried their 
lives in their hands. Some of them were called the 
seminary priests, because they were brought up in 
seminaries , or theological colleges, set up for the educa¬ 
tion of the Roman clergy on the Continent. A few 
of the cleverest were called Jesuits , because they were 
the members of a new order of priests called the Jesuit 
Order, recently established to win back heretics to the 
Catholic faith. t 

14. Elizabeth was afraid of these^zealots. Parlia¬ 
ment passed cruel laws which made it easy to put 
them iQjfeath _asJr&itors,jand before long Elizabeth 
many devotecTmissionaries were executed, persecutes 
Before Elizabeth died nearly as many the Roman 
Roman Catholic priests were hanged as CatIlo “ c# 
traitors as there had been Protestants burnt as heretics 
in the days of Mary. Some of those who suffered 
were high-souled enthusiasts, who were quite as much 
martyrs for their religion as any of Mary’s victims. 
But others were political intriguers, who fomented 
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every plot against the queen, and it is only fair to 
remember this when we blame Elizabeth as a religious 
persecutor. In truth, it was a life-and-death struggle 
between Ihe old and the new faiths, and the champions 
of both sides were very unscrupulous as to the weapons 
they used to defeat their foes. 

15. Plot after plot was formed to release Mary of 
Scotland and to slay Elizabeth. Fortunately they were 

all discovered, but they created the greatest 
The alarm among English Protestants. At 

B&bington last a conS pj ra cy was detected, of which 

and the the chief actor was a foolish boasting youth 

execution named Anthony Babmgton. He was soon 

Queen of arrested and put to death. But letters were 

Scots found written by Mary, in which she 

warmly approved of Babington’s design to 
murder the queen. This gave Elizabeth her chance, 
and Mary was tried as an accomplice in an attempt to 
slay Elizabeth. Mary declared that as a crowned 
queen she could not be tried in any English court. 
But her plea was overruled, and she was condemned 
to .death. For a long time Elizabeth was afraid to 
execute the sentence. But at last she signed the death- 
warrant and early in 1^8 7 Ma ry was beheaded. She 
died with the courage ana dignity that had never de¬ 
serted her. With her death ^Elizabeth’s worst dangers 
passecJL,away. There was no longer any reason for 
making "plofs to slay her, for if they had succeeded, 
the next heir now was James of Scotland, who was 
a Protestant. The Catholics looked upon Mary as a 
martyr, forgetting her hardness and selfishness, and 
only remembering her sufferings and devotion to her 
faith. 

16. During the years of Mary’s imprisonment Eng¬ 
land and Spain were gradually drifting into war. But 
Philip was so afraid of the French joining the English 
against him that he put up with almost any insults 
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from the English rather than declare war on them. The 
result was a curious state of things. England and 
Spain remained at peace so far as the 
name went. Yet each tried hard to do the 
other as much harm as it could. Spain i^o'war* 
aided the conspirators against Elizabeth. 

The queen answered by helping the rebels against 
Philip. And she had a very good chance of doing this, 
since in 1572 Holland and the other Northern states 
of the Netherlands rose in revolt against Philip, their 
ruler. For a longtime Philip had sought to stamp out 
Protestantism among the Dutch, but they were so 
stubborn and strenuous that he could never succeed. At 
last they threw off his yoke, set up a Protestant Dutch 
Republic, and called on all Protestant Europe to help 
them to secure their freedom. The head of the Dutch 
was William, Prince of Orange , great-grandfather of 
the William of Orange who, more than a hundred years 
after this, became King of England as William III. 
At last he was murdered by a Catholic enthusiast, 
and it looked as if the Dutch would be beaten after 
all. 

17. In 1586 Elizabeth sent soldiers to help the D utch » 
At their head she put RQherl Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
the son of the Duke of Northumberland, 1^^^ 
whom Mary Tudor had put to death, and Philip 
He was a great favourite of Elizabeth, who Sidney in 
would probably have married him if she etherland* 
had not resolved to keep single. But he was not wise 
or prudent enough for such a hard post as the com¬ 
mand of the army in the . Netherlands. However, he 
did something to assist the^TTutch. llp.onc, of the 
battles which he iought, his nephew, Sir^Phil 
was slaiii, Sidney, though still quite a young man, 
was looked upon as the pattern of a chivalrous 
English gentleman. He had written beautiful sonnets 
and romances, had fought bravely, and had made 
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himself much loved by his friends. It is said that when 
he lay wounded on the field some one brought him a 
drink of water. But Sidney saw a private soldier 
lying near who was suffering more than himself. He 
bade the water be given to the soldier, saying to him, 
‘Thy necessity is greater than mine*. 

18. The English and Spanish were also fighting a 
great deal at sea. When Henry VII. had been King 

of England, CkxLslofeher Columbus had 
between**** discovered America , and the Spaniards, in 
England whose pay Columbus had been, conquered 
on^he*** 11 a £ reat deal diis new wor ld for them- 
ocean selves. Up to this time the English took 

very little interest in the sea or trade. 
They were an easy-going, stay-at-home people, fond 
of plentiful living and hard fighting, but quite indiffer¬ 
ent to adventure and discovery. Until Tudor times 
nearly all the foreign trade of the country had been in 
the hands of Netherlanders, Germans, and Italians. 
But the Reformation had already begun to stir up the 
sluggish English. Under Henry VIIKgpvho did a 
great deal for the English navy, there wJTa new spirit 
of adventure and enterprise abroad Under Elizabeth 
the new spirit grew. English sailors now began to 
appear in distant seas, eager for adventure, profit, and 
renown. They found' an admirable opportunity of 
winning all these things in the vast and badly ruled 
Spanish possessions in America. Philip forbade all 
but Spaniard^ to trade with Spanish colonies^ But 
English ships now came with cheaper ancTBetter goods 
than the Spaniards had to sell, and, despite the law, 
the colonists willingly bought of the English the 
commodities which they lacked. 

19. The chief .want of the Spanish colonists was that 
of labo urers,lo till t he soil and wqrk^the mines. A 
shrewd, hard-hearted but brave English captain, Str 
John Hawkins, kidnapped negroes in Africa, and sold 
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them at high prices to the Spanish planters. This 
was the beginning of the s lave-t rade between Africa 
and America, and of negro ’slavery in 
America. In those days, however, neither 
English nor Spaniards paid any thought *j ave tra< j e 
to the sufferings of the wretched blacks. 

It was looked upon as a very profitable and useful 
trade, and Hawkins soon made a fortune by it. Philip 
became very angry with the English for breaking his 
laws against foreigners trading with his American sub¬ 
jects. But the Englishmen would not be put down, 
and began to fight for what they thought were their 
rights. Before long they found that an easy way to 
get rich was to rob the Spanish towns in America, 
or to stop the great Spanish trading ships and seize 
the cargoes of gold and silver which they were carry¬ 
ing over the Atlantic to Spain * Many of the English 
sailors were zealous Protestants, and believed that they 
were doing God’s work in robbing and slaying the 
Papist Spaniards. The Spaniards retaliated when they 
could. If they managed to capture an English ship, 
they kept the sailors prisoners, and sometimes tortured 
or burnt them as heretics. 

20 . The most famous of the English mariners was* 
Francis. JDrake, a Devonshire man, as so many of 
these adventurers were, and a kinsman of 
Hawkins. On one of his voyages he yoy&ggu-, 
reached the Istbmys of Panama h and climb- rdfeaothc 
ing up a lofty hill, looked down on the wor 
Pacific Ocean, whose waters no Englishman had pre¬ 
viously so much as seen. He regply^ed^that he would 
some day sail a ship on that strange sea* an^ some 
yearslater was able to redeem his vow. JB n* i5T7 he 
took sail from Plymouth' with a fleet otiive small 
ships. With these he sailed to South America. But 
tempests and misfortunes lessened the numbers of his 
squadron, and only his own vessel, the little Pelican, 
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managed to penetrate the stormy Straits of Magellan 



Sir Francis Drakf, in his forty-third Year. 

(From the Engraving by Elstracke) 

and reach the open waters of the Pacific. There he 
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plundered the Spaniards as much as he chose, and 
filled his ship with a precious, cargo. At last he sailed 
westwards through the Pacific, rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope, and in 1580, after three years’ absence, 
came back safe and sound to England. He was the 
first captain who came back from a voyage round the 
world, and the l^clican the first English ship that made 
that voyage., Elizabeth visited the famous ship, and 
made Drake a knight. Another famous Devonshire 
adventurer was Sir Walter Raleigh . He introduced 
the potato and tobacco from America to Rale . gJi 
Europe, and strove to set up a colony in 
North America which he called Virginia in honour 
of Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen. ^ But his colonists 
died or were slain by the Indians. It was not until 
after Elizabeth’s death that an English colony was 
established in America. 

21. But it was not only in America that Englishmen 
were seeking trade and adventure at this time. They 
determined themselves to find a passage 
of their own to India. Thus in 1553 a Complies 
company was formed to seek for a North- 
East route. After incredible hardships the leader 
Chancellor reached Archangel, travelled by sleigh 
across the snow to Moscow, and arranged with the 
Czar to open up direct trade between England and 
Russia. On his return to England, the Russia Com- 
pany^was formed to develop this trade. For many 
years it traded through Archangel, and later- when 
Russia captured the port of Narwa on the Baltic, fleets 
visited that port instead. For a short time the com¬ 
pany even opened up a direct overland trade with the 
East. Several other trading companies soon followed. 
The Levant Com pany in 1581 began to trade^jwith 
P ersia thr ough the ^Mediterranean. At last in 1600 a 
subsidiary company was formed to sail east round 
.Africa, and the first voyage of the Past India Company 
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commenced in 1601. The new company soon became 
so important that it quickly eclipsed its parent in wealth 
and influence. These various trading companies each 
received a charter from the crown, granting them a 
monopoly of the right to trade within a certain area; 
often, however, they were troubled by * interlopers’ or 
smugglers, who trafficked within the special ~area, al¬ 
though they were not members of the company. The 
growth of these trading companies is a feature of the 
later years oFTHizabeTh’s reign and a sign of the grow¬ 
ing interest of Englishmen in trade and discovery. 
From trade it was a short step to settlement, and soon 
the beginnings of the British Empire were to be laid 
22. Philip of Spain could not endure for ever the 
insults which the English were heaping upon him. 


Drake at 
Cadiz 


Soon after the death of Mary Queen of 
Scots, he went to war against England. 
He fitted out a vast fleet with which he 


hoped to conquer the islanders. But Drake was too 
quick for him. In 1587 Drake sailed right into Cad,is 
harbo ur, where the Spanish fleet was being prepared. 
He sank or burnt a great many ships* and ruined the 
Spanish fleet for .the time. He called this exploit 
singeing the King of Spain’s beard. 

23TTn j £§8 Philip got ready another fleet. It was 
so strong that some of the Spaniards thought that it 
. was impossible. to^conquer^i% and called 
AVmulta"* it tfiel amn^uble Armada. But the Eng- 
* ' lish~sailors”liad "Beaten the Spaniards so 

often that they were not afraid of them now. They 
knew that the Spanish ships, though seeming very 
big, were generally §low sailers and unwieldy. Tfa£ 
Spanish ships, wgre, moreover, crammed with soldiers 
who were to form an army to.,invade and conquer 
England. The notion was to get to England as soon 
as possible and land the troops there. There were-in 
those da ys no re gular.soldiers in England, while the 
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Spanish army was the bravest and the most famous 
in the wQi£d.} But every good Englishman now took 
up arms for the defence of his country. Catholic&jas 
well as Protestants joined the queen’s army^ and 
Elizabeth herself inspired the raw levies with something 
of her faith and courage. Knowing that they were 
stronger on sea than on land, the English wished 
to do most of the fighting on the water f But if the 
Spaniards had managed to land, they would have met 
a fierce and obstinate resistance. 



The Ark Royal 

24. The English navy was prepared, and many 
armed merchant-ships came to help the royal Warships. 
Lord Howard of Effingham „ was, made 
commander-fn*-c^ His flagship^ was Jlie^Aniiada 
called the Ark koyal . It was the biggest channel 
and finest ship of the royal navy in those 
days," arid armed with many powerful ca.na.Qn* Lord 
Howard was shrewd and competent, though hardly a 
great^s ailp r. Under him, however, were experienced 
sea^ogs, like Drake and Hawkins, and the admiral 
was Wse enough to follow their advice. It was not 
8 
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until the end of July 1588 that the Armada was sighted 
in the C hannel., Lord Howard’s fleet was at plymouth. 

It let the Spaniards 
pass by, and then 
sailed out of port and 
hovered in their rear. 
The Spaniards sailed 
slowly up the Channel 
in the form of a huge 
half-moon. The Eng¬ 
lish in looser order cut 
off their stragglers, 
attacke d their 
rearguard, and when 
assailed in their turn, 
easily escaped from 
the enemy by reason 
of their superior sea¬ 
manship. The result 
was that the Spani¬ 
ards lost very heavily, 
and were glad to cast 
anchor ofJC a 1 a i s 

and re,st. 



25. The English now set fire to some of their slow¬ 
est and worst vessels, and with the help of a strong 
wind drove these blazing fire-ships among the closely 
packed "Spaniards at anchor, pearful of catching fire 
the Spanish fleet cut their Cables and again'took to 


~tfre.-sga. A little later they were forced 
tfo f Armadft to a P* tchec * battle with the English 
fteet. In this they, were so badly beaten 
that they could not even retreat the,way they had 

come._.jTn, despair they~northwards, hoping to 

reach hom^bx^d north of Scotland and 

then turning so uth. But tempests now completed the 
work of the^ngflsfi sailors. The west coast of Scot- 
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land and Ireland were strewn with Spanish wrecks, 
and but few ships got home safely. In commemora¬ 
tion of‘her victory Elizabeth struck a medal on which 
was written, ‘God blew with His winds and they were 
scattered.* 

26. TRe failure of the Armada made Elizabeth’s 


throne quite, secure. It saved English Protestantism, 
and made certain the success of the Dutch j|j e war 
in their long struggle for liberty against with Spain 
Spain. It made England famous] its between 
she had been in the days of Crecy JjJ®® and 
and Agincourt. And this time she won 
glory in a better cause. But Philip was stubborn, 
and made many efforts to undo his defeat. There was 
war between England and Spain for fifteen years more. 
But as time went on the Spaniards found out the 


English fashion of fighting, and the later expeditions 
of Elizabeth were by no means so successful as her 
earlier ones. Finally, the war grew slack, and many 
believed that the time to make peace was come. But 
the friends of fighting carried the day, and there was 
no peace so long as the old queen lived. 

27. One of the great events at the end of the reign 
was the conquest of Ireland by the English. During 
the later Middle Ages, Ireland had been practically 
independent. There was an English Government at 
Dublin, but its power only extended to a small district 
called the Pale . Most of Ireland was ruled by the 
chiefs of the native Irish clans, such as the O’Neills 
of Eastern and Central Ulster .and the TJje 
O’Donnells of Donegal4 The rest was Elizabethan 
governed by'the descendants of the feudal conqueztof 
lords who had conquered Ireland in the reand 
days of Henry II. The foremost of these Norman 
houses was that of Fitzgerald , whose heads were the 
Earls of J&Udoxe and the Earls of J)£&mand. Next to 
this mighty family came the whose head was 
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Earll-jof Q rmoiuL * and whose lands lay between those 
of the two branches of the house of Fitzgerald. The 
Wars of, the Roses reduced the English power to a 
very low ebb, and under Henry VI 1 . every pretender 
had found a welcome there. Henry VIII. began, as 
we saw, the increase of the English power. Elizabeth 
now trod in her father’s footsteps. She put down 
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Ireland under tiie Tudors 

several Irish risings with great cruelty, and sent Eng¬ 
lishmen to settle in Ireland so that they might help 
her Government to keep the country quiet. But there 
were great difficulties in her way. In particular, 
the Irish would not listen to the English preachers 
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of Protestantism. In their hatred of England the Irish 
became more strenuous Roman Catholics than ever 
before, and for a long time got much help from Philip 
of Spain. Towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign there 
was another formidable Irish rebellion. Clans like the 
O’Neills and the O’Donnells joined hands with their 
old enemies, such as the Fitzgeralds and the other 
Norman houses. Things were made worse by the in¬ 
competence of the English leader. This was the Earl 
0} Essex 3 the chief favourite of Elizabeth’s old age, 
ancTa vain and rash youth, who made such bad blunders 
that he had to be recalled. He lost the queen’s favour 
and planned a mad conspiracy to win it back again. 
His plot failed, and in 1601 he was beheaded as a 
traitor. A stronger general, Lord. ALnunljay , carried 
out the work that he had failed in. The Irish rebellion 
ar last was put down about the time (hat Elizabeth 
died. But the Irish hated the English, and were only 
kept obedient by main force. 

Wales had already been united to England by 
Henry VIII. Under Elizabeth the Welsh were for the 
first time won over to Protestantism by 
native bishops. The Bible was translated Wa ^ c * 
into Welsh and so it became easy to preach Protes¬ 
tantism in their own language. 

^28. England had beaten the Spaniards, conquered 
the Irish, and was the chief Protestant jpower in 
Europe. 4 Her ships were swarming^ in every sea. Her 
trade was growing, and her prosperity was wonderful. 
She Fe camp so much more wealthy that 
every class of the community was able to the’end of 
live more comfortable and luxurious lives. Elisabeth’* 
The nobles brnkJEor.jhemselves gorge- re,gn 
oufi palaces .| The .style chosen for these houses _ was 
GomicTbut this was curiously combined Architecture 
\fcith details suggested by the Italigp classic c 1 ec w 
buildings of the time. Thi*s mixed style is called 
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Eli zab ethan or ]acobean } and in most parts of England 
stately and magnificent country-houses built in this 
fashion can still be seen. But the improvements were 
perhaps still greater in the dwellings and habits of the 
ordinary people of the middle classes. Before (this 
time a chimney, a pillow, a glass window, had been 
the rare luxury of die rich; but now the poor man had 
a chimney to carry off the smoke, a pillow to rest his 
head upon, glass windows, and better food and 
clothing.j There had always been a rude 
ter 1 Even in the old days it had been 

m noted that ‘though the English have their 

houses built of sticks and dirt, they fare like kings.' 
But a more elegant and refined way of living now set 
in. People used forks with which to eat their food 
instead of carrying it to their mouths with their fingers. 
Carpets came in instead of the straw or rushes that had 
hitherto covered the floor even of great men's houses. 


Instead of travelling on horseback, as 
Trave everybody had done in earlier times, great 

lords and ladies had splendid coaches constructed so 
that they could get about with more comfort and less 
fatigue.^ But the coaches of Elizabeth’s days were very 
cumbrous and heavy, and we should probably not have 
regarded them as very comfortable, especially on the 
hftd roads of those „ days. 

29. ft was not w only in such ways as these that 
England became an easier and happier place to live in. 

Men were more active and enterprising 
^ratur^ 11 ^ lan ^ le y * la( * keen. They were also more 
thoughtful, more interested in knowledge 
and le arni ng. It was the time of a great literature. 
There^were a large number of writers 'of wonderful 
gisiiS# £uTl q£ jtftjB energy, the restlessness, the power 
and gerptjsL gf the age. It was the time of William 
SJtakesi> e.gTe % the greatest play-writer that ever lived* 
of ^ EjlmundJ Spenser , tHe_eJoquent poet of triumphant 
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Protestantism; of Richard Hooher, the grave.and wise 
defender of the English Church; and of Francis Bacon, 
the most judicious of essayists and the.boldest of 
philosophers'. ~ All these things have made .what have 



William Shakespeare 
(From the Doreshout Portrait) 

been called the ‘spa cious days of great Eliz abeth’ a 
period in history of which every. Englishman. shbuld 
still be pro ud. ‘"And the splendour of the age was still 
aFItsThighest when, in 1603, Elizabeth ended her long 
reign. 
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EtlGLUfl* IN THK SI\TJKVIH CK\ T FURY 

l ?* * 

30. The Tudor period saw the end of the middle 
ages and the beginnings of modern times. It was a 
time of great changes—the birth of new 
Government thought and learning and of the Reforma- 
Tudori ° tion of the Church. England was a very 
different place in 1603 from what it was 
when Henry VII. came to the throne. The Tudors 
were strong rulers and had taught the country to look 
to the king for a lead. They had broken the power 
of the old feudal nobility, by the laws which prevented 
livery and maintenance, bv fines through the Star 
Chamber, and by executions. They had raised up to 
take their place a generation of new men, country 
gentlemen who looked to the king for advancement, 
and would serve him faithfully. The Church too had 
come to depend on the king. The outposts of the 
,papacy, the monasteries with their powerful landed 
abbots had been swept away, and the land given to 
the newjmem The bishops too now depended, more 
than ever before, on the king. The country was held in 
a ^ rm -SL r *B^by the councils which the Tudors developed. 
The ISJorth was ruled by the council of the North from 
Yprk ,~ wlifle The Marches were under the control of 
the council of Wales. The Star Chamber Court dealt 
with the nobles and the Court of High Commission 
with religious offenders. Below the councils were the 
Justices of the Peace, unpaid magistrates on whom the 
king relied for all the ordinary work of the land, and 
who were constantly kept up to the mark by the 
council. Jjl Xondom the kjng had his 
^CouraUs* own council, a small group of ministers, 
who were Otways In attendance on him. 
But though the^ule'was firm it was not a tyranny* 
The Tudor rule was qh the whole popular, and they 
made it consult iirdr^parliament. Thus, 
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under Henry VIII.jandLaga in uiKl ^iJEiizabeth, parlia¬ 
ment stemWy^'^am’ed power, and towards The end of 
Elizabeth’s reign there were ^sever al clashes between 
queen and parliament. A new period was at hand. 
With the accession of the Stewarts, king and parliament 
were to come into open opposition in the struggle for 
power. 

The suppression of the monasteries did much to 
uproot the c>ld social and economic order. Yet class 
distinctions remained strong, even when it 
was easier to rise from one class to another. £^onoml^ 
The gentry were still a class apart from change** 
the rest of the community; but the profes¬ 
sional and merchant classes were attaining increased 
importance. \Trade grew, and with it the wealth and 
importance of the merchants, until the highest classes 
in the land became infected with the commercial spirit. 
The result was the wonderful rising of the material 
standards of comfort and civilization. E ducat ioa 

became wider and affected larger clas ses oF stlifiely. 
Travel was facilitated by the better protection of the 
seas! that kept down piracy. We have already read 
how literature also flourished. It was thus the richest, 
fullest and most heroic period of English History* 


QUESTIONS 

1. Tell what you know of the character of Elizabeth. 
What was her religious settlement? What was the nature 
of the settlement? 

2. Who were the Puritans? How were they treated 
by Elizabeth? 

vr What religious changes were introduced by John 
Knox in Scotland? Why was Mary, Queen of Scots, de¬ 
throned? What claim had she to the throne of England? 
Why was she executed by Elizabeth? 
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4. What do you understand by the Counter Reforma¬ 
tion movement? Why were the Catholics persecuted by 
Elizabeth ? 

5. What led to the War between England and Spain? 
How did it end? 

6. Tell what you know of Hawkins, Drake and Raleigh. 

7. The Tudor period is said to be an age of government 
by councils. Mention the councils of the time. 
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Genimlooy of tjif Stewart Kings in Scotland and England 


Robert Bruce, King of Scots 
| (d. 1329.) 

Margaret, m. Walter Stewart. 

Robert IT., King of Scots. 

Robert III, King of Scots. 

James I., King of Scots. 

I 

James II., King of Scots. 

I 

James III., King of Scots. 

Henry VII. j 

Margaret, m. James IV., King of Scots. 

James V. of Scots. 

I 

Mary Queen of Scots. 

James VI. of Scotland and I. of England. 

1603-1625 


Charles I. Elizabeth, 

1625-1649. Electress Palatine. 


Charles II., Mary, m. James II., Prince Sophia, 
1660-1685. William II. 1685-1688. Rupert. m. Elector 
of Orange. I of Hanover. 

_i . I I 

i iii I 

William HI., m. Mary, Anne, James, George I., 

1689-1694. 1702-1714 the Old 1714-1727. 

(William, alone, 1694-1702.) Pretender. 

Charles lldwai-d, 
the Young Pretender. 
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THE HOUSE OF STEWART, 1603-1714 

CHAPTER XXVI 

James I., 1603-1625 

(Married Anne of Denmark) 


Principal Oates: 

1603 . Accession of James I. 

1605. Gunpowder Plot. 

1607. Foundation of Virginia. 

1614. The Addled Parliament. 

1618. Beginning of the Thirty Years’ War. Execution of 
Raleigh. 

1620. Landing of Pilgrim Fathers. 

1621. Fall of Bacon. 

1623. Charles’s voyage to Madrid. 

1625 . Death of James I. 


1. James Stewart, the son of Mary Queen of Scots, 
and the grpnt.pTpat-grnartgfln o f Henry VII. . began the 
line of Stewart kings in Englan d. The 
Ktacof ** change from one house of kings to another 
Great is not a great thing in itself. But it was 

jkfafa SOO n clear that things had altered very 

!8 much when James I. succeeded Elizabeth. 

It was for one thing very important that England and 


Scotland were now ruled by the same. king. James 
had been James VI. of Scotland from the time he was 


a few months old. After he had been proclaimed 
King of England, he took njTfin himirlf thr title p* 
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-p.; >' 


Kino Jambs I. 

(From a Painting by P. Van Somer, dated 1621 , in the Natiimal 
P+& 4 # Gallery) 
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King nf Great Britain . This was but a first step 
towards further projects. Not content with the union 
of the crowns, James also wanted to unite the laws, 
Church, and Parliament of the two countries. But 
neither the English nor the Scots liked this, and it 
took a hundred years before a fuller union was brought 
about. And at the moment of James’s accession the 
conquest of Ireland was completed. Thus James was 
no mere King of England, but king over all the three 
kingdoms. However, the union of the kingdoms was 
not as yet very thorough. The Irish in particular 
were bitterly hostile to the English. 1 Hoping to mak e 
I r eland more, like England. Tames egla kJjshgd iaJLI lste r, 
hitherio^the wild est and most independent part of 
11eland f ■ oL ^ngHsh and Scottish Protesta nts. 

This was the famou s Plantation _of Ulster , which 
resulted inlihe setting up oflTT^rotestant and^ngjish 




l-easl o 


2. New England began 1o spring up beyond the 
ocean. Attempts at founding colonies under Elizabeth 

had failed. But while James was on t he 
ntwo? 5 "' thron e several English colonieswer e set 
English up in t he east of North America . The 

An«rica in ® rsf of the se wa¥ Vireima . T hisfland ^had 

.mmm already been na med by Raleigh in hon our 
of E lizab eth.. I t was in i6o7permanentlv settled by 
th e English. Eve n earlier than this a l'ew~Englishi nen 
occupied ihe- little island of Barbados ir) the JAT pst 
Indies.^ Both Virginia and Barbados had warm cli¬ 
mates, and their chief crops were tobacco in Virginia 
and sugar in Barbados. Finding it hard to get white 
men to work in the sugar and tobacco fields, the 
planters gradually fell back on negro slaves. 

3. Ot her col onies were est 
The fir 




who foun<j. that James would give the m no more fr ee- 
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do m of worship than Elizabeth. The founders of this 
colony werec allecTlhe Pilgrim Fathers . and the ship 
in which they saT Ed S ms homes The Puritan 

was named the Mayflower.) Before long colonies 
these Puritan settlers had English neigh- » New 
hours, the most important of the new n * an 
provinces being that of Massachusetts , of which Boston 
was the capital. The se northern cokiaies were all 
calle d New England . They differed very much from 
the southern colonies like Virginia. The settlers were 
Puritan in religion, being for the most part Independ¬ 
ents. They lived by cultivating their own little farms, 
by fishing, or bv trading. They were more energetic, 
robust, and determined than the southerners. .While 
in Virginia great planters ruled over many slaves, in 
New England there w T as more equality and more 
liberty. England was so far off in those days that 
James could not prevent the colonies doing what they 
wished. After his death fresh colonies were gradually 
established, so that during the Stewart period nearly 
all the east coast of North America was planted with 
English settlers. There is no event so important in 
this period as was this first beginning of the Greater 
Britain which has since been extended over nearly 
every region of the earth. 

4. During these same years English trade grew 
apace, side by side with English colonisation. In 160 0 
E1 iza fyeth had issued a charter establishing ! 

the East ( India Comp any^ The shrewd TheEa*^ 

and daring English^jeid^ began p “ n ia om ’ 

to carry on a gr eat trade w itiniidia and 

the Far JE^st.* The impetus given by the great 

age of Elizabeth was gradually building up the 

modern England of adventure, commerce, colonies and 

empire. 

5. England also saw great changes during the 
reign of James I. The Tudor kings had been almost 
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despotic rulers. Vet they had been popular, since 
England had been well content to obey strong kings. 

But since the great awakening under 
Elizabeth, Englishmen began to think 
and act for themselves. They felt that 
they ought to have some say in the 
government of the country, and they grew 
suspicious of their kings. The result was 
a struggle between the Stewart kings and their Parlia¬ 
ments. This contest was the greatest feature of the 
Stewart period, and went on from reign to reign. 
Sometimes king, sometimes Parliament, seemed to 
have won. James’s son, Charles I., lost his life, and 
a Republic was for a time set up. Then Charles’s 
son, Charles 11 ., was welcomed as king. Yet the 
struggle still continued, and the great contest was not 
ended until Charles II.’s brother, James II., had been 
driven from the throne. Then it ceased because 
Parliament had beaten the king, and henceforth made 
itself the strongest power in the English State. 

6 . This struggle was hastened by the want of wisdom 
of the Stewart kings. James I. began badly enough. 

He was a foreigner who never quite under- 
C^racter stood English habits. He was indeed 
of James’!. clever, well read, learned, and also a great 
writer of books. But he was very resolute 
in all his ways, obstinate, conceited, lazy, and hesitat¬ 
ing. He was fond of living in retirement, and played 
a poor part when he came before his subjects, being 
shy, awkward, and undignified. He .admijed Queen 
Elizabeth ^er^-ouich, and wanted to continue her policy. 
But while Elizabeth always cared for her people, and 
strove to give them what was good for them, James 
thought mostly about himself, and always seemed to 
imagine that if a thing were good for his subjects 
it would be bad for himself. Englishmen could care 
little for such a king. 


The struggle 
between the 
Stewart 
kings and 
their Par¬ 
liaments 
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7. The Puritans and Roman Catholics had both 
expected that James would treat them better than 


Elizabeth had done, and were disappointed 
to lind that he was as hard to them as 
the queen. Thus it was that some of the 


James I. and 
the Puritans 


keenest Puritans fled over sea to America. But the 


mass of the Puritans did not want so much as the 


Pilgrim Fathers. They did not wish to have separate 
churches and services of their own. But they did desire 
to alter the fashion of the English Church, and were 
very angry when James showed as much love of bishops 
and surplices as Elizabeth had done. They were 


numerous in the country and strong in Parliament. 
Parliament grumbled all the more since it disagreed 
with James’s religious policy as well as with his way 
of ruling the state. 

8. The Roman Catholics wen* still worse off. De¬ 


spairing of making their position better bv fair means 
a few r hot-headed Catholics formed a plot 
to blow up king, Lords, and Commons. 

On 5th November 1605 the Commons wore \cathoiic*. 
to go to the House of Lords to see the iThe 
king open Parliament. The conspirators f£j“t pow<ler 
hired some cellars under Ihe House of ^ 


Lords, and piled up gunpowder in them in order to 
destroy king and Parliament. This was called the 
Gu npowder PloTT Guv Fawkes, a daring soldier, was 
Chosen to setfire to the powder., But before the 5th 
of November, the plot was discovered. Fawkes was 


taken prisoner in his cellar. The other conspirators 
tried to raise a revolt. No one, however, would join 
them, and they were soon, taken and executed. Most 
of the Roman Catholics were innocent of any stiare 


in the plot, but many of them suffered severely from 
the rash act. The cruel laws against them were rigidly 
enforced until men forgot everything about the 


crime* 
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9. James was very _good-natured, and was always 
giving* his friends money, estates, and titles. This 

weakness made him all the more dependent 
on Parliament. But he never quite saw 
Parliaments this, and while asking Parliaments con¬ 
stantly for money, he was always lecturing 
them on the wonderful dignity which belonged to a 
king, or telling them that, if lie chose, he might put 
an end to the power of Parliament altogether. The 
result was a long series of petty disputes. One of 
jamesji Pnrlinmi*nt-S T t frpt of jftij, only sgfc fru^t-few 
w r eeks, and was then ended, or dissolve d . by the king 
because it w r as i>a_obslinately opposed to him . It did 
not so liuidiais^ass^^single la^, For this reaso n it 
was called ikewl ddled^JParliamcntj After this failure* 
James ruled without a Parliament for over seven years. 

10. James’s chid- R oherLl' aclL -KnrLnf 

S alisbury, the son of the great Lord Burghley, and 
James’s l * le anc( * stor °f ^ le Lord Salisbury who 

favourites became the last Prime Minister of yueen 

a “ d . Victoria. But James never trusted his 

ministers ministers as Hlizabetli had done. He 

preferred to follow the avdice of fa\ourites, amusing 
and good-looking young men, who would do exactly 

he told them, and would never want to have their 
own way. The first of these favourites was a Scotch¬ 
man named Robert Carj ,. But Carr fell into disgrace 
for having joined with his wife in plotting a cruel 
murder, and James would have no more to do with 
him. His place was taken by George Villiers , a hand¬ 
some, proud, and energetic young man, who soon quite 
won over the king’s Jsearh --Villi ftffi receive^ gre at 
esta tes, and becam e yjflfouo£ Bnclp nyharr| . He was 
the more powerful since he was as friendly with Charles, 
the ol, W^les as he was witTTtKeToid king. 

Buckingham ari<T CTfanes were much the same age, and 
had the same tastes and pursuits. Janies used to call 
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Bu ckingham^Steenie.^ and his son ‘Baby Charles’. 
Though IJuoKingfiam was not a bad man, his sudden 
rise rather turned his head. He became proud and 
overbearing, and was very generally hated. 



Sir Frwcis B\con, Kt. 

(From an En paving bv Simon Pass, m the Print Room of tin 
British Museum) 


ii. While Buckingham was all-powerful, James 
seldom list en ed to th e advice of his—ndco T ppd 
r;hgrl rftl lr>r )i Bacon was a great writer and a 

famflUS philiTTffpnpr. He was also a g-oo^ lawyer and 
a far- sighted statesman But he was too eager to 
get on and m ake money« In 1621 a ne w Parliament, 
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which- -w tM d isgusted wi t h J ames, attac ked t.hn -JLord 
Chancellor^ jwhose 

cases he was going to^try^ Afterhe 
BacoiT^ ° f fashion of Edy* arcfl II .’s days the. Com¬ 
mons impeached or accused Bacon before 
the L ords . He confess ed Ills guilt, was convicted, and 
d rive p f nmi ~juflii; e J 

12. James I. was fond of peace, and quickly ended 
the long war with Spain. He w T as a Protestant and 
the Spaniards were Catholics, but he 
James !/• thought that his foreign policy ought not 


with Spain 


to be influenced by religion. He there¬ 


fore desired to keep on good terms w T ith 
the Spaniards, though most of his Protestant subjects 
hated Spain, and could not understand why James 
should seek her friendship. But at last James proposed 
that his son Charles should marry the Spanish king’s 
daughter. Protestants in England hated the idea of 
their future* king marrying a Roman Catholic. But 
there w^ere so many difficulties in arranging the match 
that years passed away, and the negotiations seemed 
likely to last indefinitely. 

13. Early i n lames’s reign Si r Walter Raleigh., 
of the most fam c 7 us_ of the K jjzahethsu^ had 

Raleigh’s become m ixed up witli_a_cyB^j ra ^y» and 
Iast*voyage had beenc ondemned to death . BuLjanEs 
# only sfm Lhim un m For years 

execution the bold soldier languished in imprison¬ 

ment. Eager to be free, he suggested,to J arafig,t,hat 
he shojj l^be alU^ed to lpad ^ ah^expgd ition i^p J:he 
rio^^ri ^coTj rCSoulh America, wbere he said 4 hat 
there were rich gold-mines, from which he could refill 
Tame s^s empty purse . The king was delighted at this 
easy way of getting rich, and l et Rafeigh g o. telling 
him, however^ [h Q ^ i?n P Q account attack_ih e 

S paniards , or ^»py Monfffrff tn^tuL-Spnntch 

king. Unluckily, all JJiaLja axt of A meri ca was c laimed 
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by Sjiain, jaiul Ra l eigh soon g ot into cojxfljx^witiuihe 
Spa niards ,, who stopped him from going. up the Ori- 
iioco* After this he was forced to return Lo England. 
Though he brought.no goJdJ there was the prospect 
of a quarrel with Spain. James, however, was resolved 
not to break with the Spanish king. In 161& he 
ordered Raleigh to be put to de ath un der the sentence 
passe d "Titteen years before^ To most Englishmen 
James seemed to be a mean coward in thus abandoning 
Raleigh to the Spanish fury. 

14. James soon had other troubles to face. His 
daughter Elizabeth was married to a German Protes¬ 
tant prince called the Elector Palatine. In 
1618 a war broke out in Germany between The last 
the Protestants and Catholics, called the James l. 
Thirty Years* War because it lasted all 
llfaFfime. Before long the Catholics drove Elizabeth 
and her husband from their dominions, and James was 
very anxious to have them restored. But he foolishly 
thought that the best way to get this done was by 
pressing on his Spanish alliance. However, the more 
eager James was the less eager were the Spaniards. 
After years of waiting prince Charles grew impatient, 
and started off to Spain with his friend Buckingham 
in order to woo the princess in person. But at Madrid 
he soon found out that the Spaniards were fooling 
himself and his father, and that there was no chance 
of his getting a Spanish wife unless he gave the 
Catholics in England more liberty than any one was 
willing they should have. In a great rage Charles 
went home to England, and soon afterwards forced his 
father to go to war with the treacherous Spaniards. 
Before much was done, however, Janies I. died in 1625. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is meant by the ‘Plantation of Ulster’? Men¬ 
tion the names of the colonies that were formed in America 
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during the time of James I. Who were the first settlers? 
For what purpose were the colonies formed? 

2. What do you know about the character of James I.? 
Why did he and his parliaments quarrel? 

3. Why were the Puritans and Catholics dissatisfied 
with James I.? How did they show their discontent? 

4. Tell what you know about the relation of James I. 
with Spain. W T ho were Bacon and Raleigh? 



CHAPTER XXV11 


Charles I., 1625-1649 

(Married Hinridta Maiia of Einuu') 

Principal Dates: 

1625. Accession of Cliailes I. 

1O2K. Petition of Right. 

1 (>.*<)• )0. Chailes rules without a Parliament. 

1(137. The Ship-money judgment, and the Scottish Pi a}ci Book. 

1640. 'I lie Long Parliament meets. 

1 (>41. Irish Rebellion. 

1O42. The Ci\il War begins. B.itth of Ktlgehill. 

1 (>43. Battle of Newbury. 

1 <>44. Battle of Marston Moot. 

1O45. Battle of Nasebv and Philtphaugh. 

164(1. Charles surrcndus. 

1648. Second Civil War. 

164c). Execution of Charb s I. 

i. The P rince of Wales, n ow became Charles I. He 
was dignified, good-looking, grave, temperate, and 

religious. But he was neither wise* nor 

clear-headed, and could not understand q uarref« * 
another man's point of view . He had with Spain 
much faith in himself, but little in his and with hi* 

people. He was not straightforward, and, ar laments 
though obstinate, had great difficulty in making up his 
mind. Like his father, he had a firm belief in the 
Divine Right theory of king s. He ma intained that__h e 
was appoin God^ndJ iig powers couldTnot 
be limited by the laws passed by the people. He declar¬ 
ed that he was not npswp.rn ble to them fbr liis act ions 
and insisted upon complete obedience to his will. But 
his friendship for Bu ckingham prevented him from 

being trusted bv his subject^ . Mpreove^ hp^ypgrff>H 
that ParliamenTT^v^cirhad always shown great enmity 
to Spain, would give him plenty of money to fight 
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1km*. But Charles’s first two Parliaments hated Buck¬ 
ingham, and refused to grant Charles any taxes as 
long as he trusted to Buckingham’s advice. Charles 
would not give up his friend, and felt indignant that 



King Charles I. 

(From a Painting by Van Dyck) 


Parliament would not help him to carry on a war which 
it approved. He soon dissolved each Parliament. It 
looked as if he was going to fight his Parliaments as 
well as the Spaniard^) But it was foolish for a king 
who had so little to attempt to do so much. 
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2. Early in his reign Chailes married Henrietta 
Maria, sister of Louis XIII., King of France. The 
marriage ensmed him Fieneh suppoit 
gainst the Spaniards, but it was not a Chariet'* 
popular one since the queen was a Roman wUh^rance 
Catholic. But Charles so mismanaged 
ilungs that before long he quarrelled with lus biothei- 



Ourris Hinriftta Maria, War of Chart is I 
(brom a Painting by 1 an Dyck) 


in-law, the French king, as well as with the King of 
Spain. He now had wars with both France and Spain 
ind utterly failed in both. 

3. Charles could not pay his way, and in 1628 was 
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forced to s umm on li is —lliird Parli ament. Led by a 
Cornisl 1 g*enT]eman_j^ ed_Sir l ohn Eljo t, the CqxjUz 
monT^v up a docume nt called the 

T f h R P ht ition Pe til i (W ^LMiShL In diis jthey required 
° ,g thatClharlesshou 1 cP/never raise taxes or 

forced loans without the consent of Parliament,-never 


rule his subjects by martial or military law^and never 
put any one into prison without lawful reason. After 
some hesitation Charles accepted the Petition. Parlia¬ 
ment then granted him a large sum of mo ney?) 

4. vSoon ,a/Jerjjjis, Buc^mgliam. But 

the king’s, so thaT people 

saw that the fault had always been with 
The murder Charles rather than wi th the Dii ke. 
ham U and n8 Parliament began to grumble afresh when 
Charles's it heard that, despite the Petition of Right, 
final quarrel (jTje^ king .\£as~_stiJJ i^ T yinft_.SQPie ^Jollies 
third Parlia- rail* a,, djwundage , for which 

ment he h ad neve r, receiveii—a giartf. They 

w^r^fjjj rj^f^^gry^wiith th e sort of me n 
wh oin^Cha r^s^nade b ispo ps .< Many~of these belonged 
to a new^partyUiL tneChurch, called from their teacher, 
a Dutcboiaji^ia^^ the Axmiuiim p^ rt y 

which was very much oppose d^ to.the Puritans^ Wl^en 
Pa r hament —there was a stormy scene. 
Charles ordered—*hp,JKqusg^jaLjC^^ to adjourn .: 

But the_Commons shut the door in the face of the 
king ’s messenger* The Speaker, afraid of the king’s 
wrath, got up from his chair and was about to end 
the sitting; but two members held him down in his 
seat, and forced him to allow the House to continue. 
E1 *ot^carxied^thi^u^^ c i< re§o!!ij^ 1 

who paid t annage and poundage, a nd aLLwltp fayojjred 
the in^Hgion, were 

ene piies of nTeTungdom. Then thA-Hpnra^ were gg gned 
and tKe^long ^mess enger. le t in. Paqliament was 
dissolved and Eliot wag thrown into the 'TowirT’where 
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he died of an i llness bro yglii afro iH lh&. lyirshnpss 
of his impr isonme nt. 

5. For eleven years Charles ruled without a Parlia¬ 
ment. He made peace* with France and Spain, so that 
lw had no longer so much need for heavy 
taxes as in previous years. But he con- * uIe * 

tinned to levy tunnage and poundage, and Parliament 
he revived various old-fashioned rights of 
the crown, out of which he could make money. One 
of these was ship-money. Charles quite wisely wished 
to make the British navy strong enough to protect his 
shores from invasion. But instead of calling on Parlia¬ 
ment to provide him with funds, he revived an ancient 
claim of the crown to require the different 
counties to build ships for the king, or Ship-money 
to pay him money that he might get them made. John 
Hampden 4 a Buckinghamshire gentleman, refused to 
pay this tax. But in 1637 the case came before the 
judges and they decided that the king had a right to 
levy it. Hampden’s resistance to ship-money stirred 
up much opposition to Charles. 

(). Ch arles’s chief adviser in Church matters wa s 
11 ' Archj^shop^of Canterb ury. Laud, w as 

a very l earned^ ha rd^worS^^ 

etic man«Jw cho really wish ed to make tilings Jh© Puritans 
better in the Church. But he was narrow^ 

i u , - , 11 

minded and meddlesome, and was more oppos ed to 
the Puritajis than any of the earlier archbishops. He 
was TRe" leader .of . the Arminians, and thinking that 
the Puritap&Ji ad _no right t o he in side-the Ch urch, at 
all, lie did hj s best to turn them out of i t. He loved 
elaborate^ritual 'and stately ceremonies. The Puritans 
thought that La ud was qo goo d _Proiestant l bu£. a 
Roman Catholic jn_djsg.uise. This was not the case, 
for Laud was as much opposed to the Pope as he 
was to the Puritans. 

7. For the mom ent ..Laud had the upper hand. He 
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cou the Puritans t o obey hiiiL. b y nie ans of 
the Migh Commission (<wTand the Star Chamber . 


The High 
Commit** 
tion Court 
and the Star 
Chamber 


The High Commission Court, first set up 
by Elizabeth was a Church court in which 
the king carried out that royal supremacy 
which he had inherited from the Tudors. 
The Star Chamber had done good work in 


Tudor times in putting down turbulent and disorderly 
nobles. It now inflicted very cruel punishments on 
all who opposed the king and the archbishop. 

8. After Laud, Charles’s chief adviser was Sir 


Thomas 

Wentworth 
in Ireland 


J Venlwortky a Yorkshire gentleman, who had 
taken part in the attack on Buckingham, 
but had afterwards gone over to the king 
and become Governor of Ireland. He was 


a hard, able man, who disliked half measures. He 
ruled Ireland wisely and firmly, but roughly, and put 
down all opposition with an iron hand. Laud and 
Wentworth were close friends, and called the system 
which they believed in ‘Thorough^ They thought 
that Charles was weak in not carrying on things with 
such a high hand as they did. 

q. Scotland gave Charles a great deal of trouble. 
James I. had brought back bishops to the Scottish 
Church, much to the disgust of the Presby- 
Prayer*Book, terians * Charts went further, f\QdJnj[637 
and the * ordered that the y Scots should give uq their 
National own^mpig_Jb^ of wors hip and -use in 

their uh-uxches a Pra yer Bpnk T d rawn^u p 
bj^ L aud, and b ased ot pon the Eng lish PrayeiL Book. 
All '"Scotland rose up in rebellion. The Scottish 
clergy refused to read the new Prayer Book* They 
met together in the general council of the Church of 
Scotland which was called the General Assembly, and 


declared that they would have neither bishops nor 
Prayer Book in their Presbyterian Church, They 
also drew up in 1638 a document called the National 
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The Scots 
successfully 
resist 
Charles 


Covenant, by which they pledged themselves to resist 
‘Popery, Prelacy, and all superstition 1 . 

10. Charles was helpless against the Scots, and had 
no troops to enforce his will on a whole nation. He 
strove to stir up the old ill-feeling between 
tiie English and the Scots. On two 
occasions he managed to raise an army. 

But he soon found that he had wasted his 
funds in collecting soldiers who would not fight. He 
was forced to make peace with the Scots and accept 
all that they had done. But he was not only beaten 
in Scotland. The Scots had shown the English how 
they might resist if they wished. And the cost of the 
campaigns had reduced Charles to beggary. 

11. Charles recalled Wentworth from Ireland and 
made him Earl of. Jit raff ord. and chief minister. But 
Strafford saw no way to get money except fheMeet- 
by calling Pa rliament .together . T his was j nK of the 
done in f the spring of 1640, but Parliam ent Lon* Par- 
would "* gTvtT' Cliarles^niotfilng, Tin less , he ,,amc,lt 
chan ged his way_ o£_rr nTng. Charles would not do 
this, a nd dissolve d it. This Parliame nt sat so br ief a 
time that it wasc alled the Short ParhamenL But in 
November itx^cTClTarle s Was forced to assem b le an other 
Parliament. This both —lasted., ia^ujway^(>r ^nearly 


twent y and 

P ar Ham e ntC ^T h ese 

changes ifian any other period of English history. 

12. Before the meeting of the JLong Parliament 

He 

The Lon* 
Parliament 
destroy* 
Charles I.’s 
system of 
government 


was there fore- c alled the_ Long 

twenty years witnessed more 


Cha rles ha rj /lone^ wJial Jip jjeased. 
was nowupdJwjrles^-4 Led by Lh ynp den. 
the fieroof the ship-money struggle, and 
by T ohn Pynp . a wi sff and eloqugnt-naan, 
the Commons set to w ork to brea k dow n 
the whole—sys1;e ny of Charles's govern- 
meni pThev abolished the jStar Chamber andjheJHigh 
Commission Cou rt^ that the^jJeeision 
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of JLli^jud^S Jn favour of sh ip- money v \yas bad law. 
They impeached .Straff p r cL-a n dLa u d, the chic^mini- 
stersVf Charles’s tyranny. ** * 

13. lJaud^^trmL3 r a^ put off, but Strafford was at 
once broughg up before the Lords. It was very hard 
to provejiim gu ilty ol any legal offence. 
Attainder of The Commons accused him of treason, 
but Ins crime was against the country, and 
the only treason known to the law was treason against 
the king, whom Strafford had served but too well. 
Before long the Commons dro ppe d the h npeachment 
and drew up what was callecTa I jjllol Alla'nidc r . 
This was simply a new law enacting that the person 
mentioned in it should be executed. Henry VIII. had 
found Acts of Attainder a convenient way of getting 
rid of his enemies. The Commons now fell back on 


one of the worst examples of the most violent of kings. 
But they carried through their will. As a new law, 
the Bill Jiad Joj^ass through both the Lord s and the 

C ommon s amfilTeirry _. 

The two Hou ses wi llingly pagsedpt, b ut.Cha rles had 

promised Straff ord J-hat not a hai r of should 

be iouc|mdj- Yet when it cam e to the paint he thought 


more of^hjmseli^han of his ministe r. After some 
hesitation he^avejiis ^ consent and St raff ordL was be¬ 
headed / Four years after wardsjhj^^ Laud suffered 
the fat el 


14. u terrible rebellion broke out in Irela nd. 

After StramM^ ^ iron" hand h acT be en wi tlidra WnPthe 
native Irish _rose a gain st The Protestant 
Rebiufon settlers, and revenged themselves for long 
oppression , by working all kinds of 


h orror s. The story of the doings of the Catholic rebels 
was told with much exaggeration in England, and was 


used by the Puritans to blacken the cause of the king, 


who was married to a Catholic wife, and was thought 
too friendly to Catholics. 
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15. Meanwhile in England, th e Long Parlia ment 
which had b fV>rL lii Lj^ne^ niind in destroying the royal 
desp otism , broke up into par ties when th e 

quest inrj qrose how the Church was lo be ^ 

managed in the future. One party, head- Br^nchBill 
ed b y ,tEe~jj ioug litfnl and pious Lord Fa lk- 
loud, and a lawyer n amed Edward, Hvde . was content 
if Che changes brought in by Laud were abolished. But 
the majority of the C ommons followed Pym and Hamp - 
d< k n in approving of what was called the Root and 
Br anch Bill . This was a sche me for abolishing bisho ps 
and tlie Prayer Rook, and making the English Chur ch 
Presbyt erian like the Church of Scotland* It was carried 
through the House of Commons by a small majority. 

16. Charles had now again a chance, ff he could 
persuade the party of II\de and Falkland that he had 
really given up his old policy, he might 

easily have won back power as the up- T^ e 
holder of the Church as established by monstrance J 
Elizabeth. Angry that Charles was again 
getting dangerous, Py m and Hampde n^ asketT the 
Commons to pass what they called, the (han d 
Re monstrance, a l ongdocum e nt in which all thg^old 

grievanc es against him w ere on ce_ more brought 

fc) rw 3 fcTT ~~Hy do and Falkland objected to raking up 
these matters afresh. After a hot debate the Grand 
Remon strance was carried, but only by a major ity of 
ideyfin. The once unanimous Commons were ""now 
nearly evenly divided. 

17. Charles as usual proved his own worst enemy. 
He soon proved by his foolish acts that Pym and 
Hampden had been right when they said 

that the king could never be trusted. \JHe. Sth* 
went down to the House of Comm ons, Members^ 
and, accusipg~~ Pvm and HarngderT and 
three of their friends of treason, strove to arrest them . 
But die five members had fled to the c ity of Lo ndon , 
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and this only increased the deep distrust felt for the 
treacherous king. vSo hot was the feeling against him 
that Charles had to leave London. For a long time 
efforts were made to bring about a reconciliation. The 
Commons insisted that Charles should only be king in 
name, and leave all power in their hands. Many of 
those who had followed fclyde and Falkland, and all 
those who hated the Puritans, began to xallyjc.ound the 
king, so Charles thought he was still strong enough 
to refuse such bad terms. Thus king and Parliament 
could not agree, and the sword had to decide which 


was the stronger. 

l8 - XL 1 !? Great CivJ ‘or t,fre-„Grcftr^Jgjdbdijon, 

began Jlrf The r summer e)f ib^L /fmd lasted for more 
than /our years* It was not simply a fight 
The Great between king and Parliament. Such a 
struggle would not have lasted so long or 
have been so nearly even. It was a contest between 


tw r o nearly equal parties in the country, one of which 
was led by the king and the other by the majority 
of the House of Commons. But nearly half the Com¬ 
mons and more than half of the Lords were on the 


king’s side, and neither the king’s friends nor his 
enemies differed very much as t o the ir ideas of how 
the xountrv was to be ruled. Perhaps the clearest 


dividing line between the two parties was on the 
questio n oFreTig ion. All whc L loved bishop s and the 
Prayer Book were fox the kjn g- All those tKorough- 
going Puritans. ’w diowanted to r eform th e Churc h root 
and branchy fou ght^ ion the Parl iament. The north 
and west of England and most of Wales were for the 
king. In London, the eastern and south-eastern coun¬ 
ties, the majority was for the Parliament. T he king’ s 
friends were yallerl that is, h orsemfift . or 

gqUtoaen ■ the Parliament’s the Rounjhmd^ . because 
the Purit ans Propped their hair shor t, out mese were 
mere nickpames. 
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19. In the early part of the strug gle the king did 
better than the Parlia ment 1 ! Charles began the war 
in the M ^lands ancTmarHied southwa rds 

towards JLon2jarK The lEarl gf Essex, the 
Parliame ntarY ^e neraU tried to sto p him . 

This led to the first battle of the war at E dgy hilL 
NTeijfrfiji gained a decid ed victory. BuiTEssfcx 

retr^tfd HjTring the "night! This Chaffs tr> 

march o n to Oxford, which he made his capit al. 

20. In 16 43 Charles's succes ses c ontinued . His 
generals co nquered the north and the west . Hampde n 
was slain, while Pvm die 'l jaaacn xmt-with Gloucester 
work and worry , bu t Essex was able to Newbury, 
pre vent Gloucester falling in to the king’ s jyd Marston 
h ands, and secured hiswayd)ack to London oor 

by fighting the battle of Njwbury , in which Falkl and 
pe rishe d. So even were both parties that there seemed 
no early hope of ending the struggle. Accordingly 
the Parliament made a treaty with the Scots-call ed the 
So leum League and Covenan t , by which the Scots 
army^w as sent to their help ~in re turn for a _promis e 
to make "Hie Eng lish ChurcFT Presbyterian. 1 In 1644 
the Scots ]omedL the Parliamentary arm y. Prince 
Rupe rt of the Rhin e, the dashing sonTof Charles’s 
sister Elizabeth, was sent by his uncle to stay their 
progress. The two ar mies fought the first d ecisive 
battle of—the war at h%qrston Mnnr. npar York. 
R upert’s cavalry nearly won the day , but aJbdllia&t 
charge of the horsemen of the Puritan eastern counties 
under Oliver Cromwel l chang ed the fortune of war, a nd 
the Roy alists were completely defeated a Yet even after 

1 This Solemn League and Covenant of 1643, a treaty between 
the two nations, must be carefully distinguished from the purely 
Scottish Mational Covenant of 1638. But both documents aimed at 
the establishment of Presbyterianism, the earlier one In Scotland, and 
the later one in England as well. 
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Charles won vidoric 


Jjie south over the slow- 


minrie/i Hssex. 

21. In Scot land the gallant Marquis of A£anlm.si \ 

inspired tJju iJierce, ami -w arlike rla q&-of the'Hig hlands 
to At the head of his 

Highlanders Montrose won a marvellous Monti*)*©’* ^ 
succe ssion of ^victories . But^anj^iiJie defeat 
ventured to invade southern Scotland, and 

was so badly jdefeated at Philiphauph t hat he _fled_ to 
the Co ntinent. 

22. Cromwell had shown himself the best soldier of 
the Parliament. He was descended from a Wels h 
nepTiew of Thomas CromwelJ, Henry 


VIII.’s mlffisten He"] 


VIII.’s minister"*Re" had sat in Parlia - Cromwell 
. . , , , " , and the New 

ment, and w hen war broke out he won ove r Model 

(he pastern mi in ties to the Puritan cause. 

He was a thoroughly practical man, and he despised 

generals like Essex because they did not know how to 

carry the war through successfully. He now persuade d 

Parliaments to accent a scheme for reorganising- the 


armv^ called the Nvu/. Model, f B y this the drill, pay , 
and disciplin e - were very much improved , and the red 
coats, already wor n by Cromwell’s men of the ea stern 
counties, w ere adopted as the uniform o£ the—army 
The red coats, worn hy English, soldiers till recently, 
show that Cromwell’s New Model was the starting- 
point of the modern British army. Moreover, Parlia- 
me nt passed the Self-cfewvitig Ordinance hy which all 
members of Parli ament, whether Lords or Commoners 
were forced to resign t heir posts in the army./ This 

? ot rid of Essex and the other half-hearted general^, 
n their stead Sir Thomas Fairfax, a Yorkshire gentle¬ 
man, became commander-in-chief. But Cromwell, 
though a member of Parliament, was thought so neces¬ 
sary that he was allowed to retain his position in the 
army, and Was mad e gei wral^ofj thehors e. 
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Nn.vihf^ This waij _practically the e nd of the war , 
though for a long time there were scattered garrisons 
that held out for the king. I n 164 6 Battle 

Charl es was so hard pressed that he wa s ofNaseby, 
for ced to surrender. He chose to yield and the - 
himself to the Scots rather than to the faXinz 
English since he thought that he could 
get better terms from them. But the Scots, finding 



Soldier with Musket and Crutch, about 1630 


that he would not set up Presbyterianism in England, 
handed him over in disgust to the English and went 
home. 

24. Even in his captivity Charles was still an im¬ 
portant person. T he Puritans had now broken up 
into two parties, called Presbyterian and 
The chi ef disp ute was about the for m which the 
govern ment of the Church was to_ take . The Inde- 
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pen dents disliked the rigid and intolerant P resbyterian 
s ystem of the Snots, and beli eved that there sho uld 
be more reli gious libert y, and that every 
Christian congregation should settle its 
own affairs. Parliament was mainly 
P resbyterian , but the Inde pendents we re 
stronger in t he arm y. The re sult was a fie rce 
quarrel between Parliament -aru L thp armv._an d ea ch 
party tri ed to win the king t o its sid e. But—Charles, 
though he negotiated with both, rem ained true t o 

neither 


Pre*by- 
terians 
and Ind* 
pendent* 

\ 


25. Before long the soldiers got the better of Parlia¬ 
ment. Parliament had appealed to the sword, and it 
was but natural that the soldier should have 
T r iumph (h e i as t W ord over the statesman. I n 164E 
dependent*, the friends of Parliament now look up 

and the arms against th e army whi ch itiiad created. 

STSST ot 1 he struggle which ensued is sometimes 
rail ed tlie Second Civil War. The_§(X)ts 
once more invaded England *«-» h^ip- their P resbyterian 
fr iends , and there were Presbyterian risings. But 
Cromwe ll’s soldiers ea si ly scattered th eir enemi es, and 
marching - back in triumph to London, drove away 
all th e Lords and Commoners at We st m in s te r - who 
favoured the Presbyterian party. Charles had latterly 
leant to that side, and the fierce Independent-soldiers 
now denou nced him as a traitor and a man of-b lood, 
who had caused the renewed fighting. The remnant 
of the Parliament, called, the JRump t at the order of the 
soldiers set up a Hi zh, Court of Justice to try the k ing. 
Charles declared that this court Jiad no right to try 
its king. Npyprttwiftcc it pacced sgntenc e of death 
upon him. On ^oth January i64<T^Charles was 
beheadedi oytaide his own palaee. He died so nobly 
and piously that his incurable faults were almost 
forgotten. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. What were the points of difference between Charles I. 
and his first two Parliaments? What was the Petition of 
Right? Mention the chief clauses of the document. Under 
what circumstances was the Parliament dissolved? 

2. Who were the advisers of Charles I. during his 
arbitrary rule? What methods did he adopt to get money 
from the people? What was his religious policy? How 
did it bring him to trouble in Scotland? 

3. Why was the Long Parliament so called? What 
steps did it take to break down Charles’s system of 
government? 'Fell in a few lines what you know of Laud 
ajjd Wentworth. 

4. What causes—remote and immediate—brought about 
the Civil War? Mention the chief battles fought. Illustrate 
your answer with a sketch map. What part did Cromwell 
play in the war? 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


The Commonwealth and the Protectorate 
1649-1660 

Principal Dates: 

1649. The Commonwealth proclaimed. Ireland conquered. 

1650. Battle of Dunbar. 

1651. Battle of Worcester. 

1653. Cromwell made Protector. 

1658. Death of Cromwell. 

1660. Restoration of Charles II. 


1. The Rump of the Long Parliament now pro¬ 
claimed a Republic, or Commonwealth, as it was then 
Proclaim- called, and decided that England should 
tfan of a henceforward be ruled without a king or 

Common- House of Lords. This made the House of 

wealt Commons the only governing body. But 

no general election was held. The Rump, less than a 
hundred strong, continued to act, though it in no sense 
represented the people. At first there was some excuse 
for this, since, though England was quiet, Ireland 
and Scotland were at war against the new English 
Government. 


2. Since the rebellion of 1641 Ireland had been in 
a very disturbed state. As Charles’s cause lost ground, 
his friends in Ireland made terms with 


The Puritan the Roman Catholics, who were now the 
kJJjjjlnd: strongest party in Ireland. The Puritans, 

however, hated Papists far more bitterly 
than Charles I. had done, and resolved to stamp out 
the Irish Catholics. In 1649 Cromwell invaded Ire¬ 
land. His strong, stern policy soon proved successful. 
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'ihe first town that resisted him was Drogheda. On 
capturing it he brutally slew all its defenders. The 
Irish resistance was thus broken. The Puritan Com¬ 
monwealth was set up in Ireland, and the Catholics 
were kept down with a firm hand. To strengthen the 
Protestant party, many of Cromwell’s soldiers were 
settled in the lands forfeited by Irish Royalists or 
Catholics. Many of the native Irish were driven 
beyond the Shannon into Connaught. Henceforth 
Ireland was at peace, and with peace came some sort 
of prosperity. But no prosperity would reconcile the 
Irish to Cromwell’s rule, which seemed to them even 
more cruel and bigoted than the government of 
Strafford. 

3. In Scotland, as in England, Presbyterians were 
now Royalists, and the Presbyterians still ruled Scot¬ 
land. At their request the dead king’s The Battle* 
son, the Prince of Wales, came to rule of Dunbar 
Scotland as Charles II. But the Rump and War- 
resolved to drive him out. Fairfax now ce * tor 
gave up the chief command, and Cromwell took his 
place. Jn 1650 Cromwell invaded Scotland, and cleverly 
defeated the" Presbyterian army at Dunbar. In 1651 
Charles marched into England, where he hoped the 
Royalists would join him. But most Englishmen were 
weary of fighting, and would not risk a fresh civil 
war. Charles II. got into the very heart of England, 
but few new recruits joined him. At Worcester 
Cromwell fell upon the Royalist army and scattered 
it with the utmost ease. He called this victory ‘a 
crowning mercy.’ It meant the end of fighting, for 
with this defeat of the Scots all the three kingdoms 
were brought under the rule of the Rump. The King 
of Scots (Charles II.) managed to reach France after 
narrow escapes on the way. 

The Commonwealth had also other troubles to 
contend with. A war broke out with Holland which 
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was brought about by the Navigation Act passed in 1651 
by England. By it, foreign goods were to be brought 
into England either in English ships or 
Dutch War j n Q f t ] ie country from which the 

goods came. This was intended <0 put down the 



Oliver Cromwell 

(From the Fainting by Samuel Cooper at Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge) 

carrying trade of Holland and to improve the English 
Navy. Though at first beaten in the war that ensued, 
Blake won a decisive victory off Portland in 1653. 

4. These victories made Cromwell and his soldiers 
more powerful than ever. They now began to quarrel 
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with the Rump, which they had set up a few years 
before. They said that the Rump ought to dissolve 
itself and let a real Parliament be elected. 

They complained that instead of remain- ' 

ing friendly with the Dutch, who were 
also Protestants, the Rump had gone 
to war with them. They denounced the Rump for 
greediness and jobbery. At last, in 1653, Cromwell 
went down to the House of Commons, followed by a 
band of soldiers. He turned out the members, locked 
the door, and went home again. Nobody was sorry 
at the fate of the Rump. Still, with all its faults, it 
was all that was left of the Parliament of England. 
Thus the army had destroyed the Commons, the 
Monarchy and the Lords. 

5. Crom well could now do wha t he lik a d - But b a 

was anxi ous tnat £,nglan d ~sh ould .apt ^be co n trolle d 
only by soldiers, though he was not will¬ 
ing that she should choose freely how she The^.. 

was to be ruled. His first idea was that 

the country ought to be governed by ‘the 
saints,’ that is, by men of strong Puritan views. He 
therefore gathered together a number of earnest Puri¬ 
tans to discuss with him what was to be done. This 
assembly is often called Ba rebones’ Parliamen t, from 
a fanatical Puritan named Barbon, who sat in it. 
But it was no real Parliament, since its members were 
not chosen by the people but by Cromwell. It was 
so unpractical that Cromwell soon grew tired of it and 
persuaded it to separate. 

6. Cromwell and the officers now drew up a constitu¬ 
tion for the country which was called the I nstrument 

0/ Gage* * Matgn|. By it Cromwell was . . 

made Lord P rotector with powers v ery Cromwell’* 
much like a king, thouglTwithout the title, 

He' was to be helped by a Parliament 
consisting of a House of Commons only. Former 
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Parliaments had represented England and Wales alone, 
but in this one, members sat for Ireland and Scotland 
as well, so that for a short time there was only one 
Parliament for every part of the British Islands. But 
Cromwell’s plans did not work well. His Parliaments 
quarrelled with him almost as much as the Parliaments 
of Charles I. had quarrelled with the king. Cromwell 
was a firmer ruler than Charles, and treated his Parlia¬ 
ments more roughly than the king had dared to do. 
However, he was very anxious to seem to be a consti¬ 
tutional ruler, and dic Lnot h kejg do without a Parlia¬ 
ment. Yet in his next Parliament he allowed only his 
supporters to sit. This friendly Parliament changed 
the system of government. Cromwell was made more 
like a king than ever. He was indeed offered the title 
of king, but he refused it because his soldiers hated 
the very name. At the same time a sort of House jof 
Lord s was set -up called th e^XUker Housz, consisting 
of life peers. In fact the old Constitution was very 
nearly brought back, with Cromwell instead of Charles 
as king. But the people who wished for J;he old 
Constitution also desired to be ruled by Charles’s son, 
and Cromwell’s old friends were disgusted at their 
leader imitating so much of the ancient fashion. The 
result was that Cromwell nearly fell between two 
stools. But he was so active, bold, and able that his 


plan of government outlasted his life, though most 
people disliked it. 

7. Cromwell showed that he was as great a statesman 


as a general. He t ried to settl e Jhc- XJiurch qu estion 
c n* by giving more toleration to different ways 
Puritan* # of thinking than any earlier Government 


Church 
ami' 
toleration 


had permitted. This was a very wise 
step, since there had always been great 
differences of opinion on Church matters 


since the Reformation, and it was only by allowing 
the various bodies of Christians to live peaceably *side 
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by side that a real settlement could ever be made. 
Cromw ell allowed Puritans of every sort, Pre sbyterians, 
Inde pendents, and baptists, to tiolcf living s. He even 
perm itted the l ews, who sin ce Edw ardl.’s time -h ad 
never been allowed to settle in England, to return, tn 
the countryman d to worshi p God af.ter_their own fashion. 
But he would not suffer Churchmen to use tfielPrayer 
Book, or Roman Catholics to hear Mass. This was 
not very consistent, but he knew that the Church and 
the Catholic parties wished to bring back Charles 
Stewart. So he was afraid to tolerate them. Cromwell 
also had many schemes for making people better and 
more virtuous, but he found it impossible to force men 
to be good by magistrates and soldiers. 

8. Cro mwelTs^ forei gn po licy jya$ * g-rPAt^nrrPQQ. 

He joined I X TV ,-the °f France, in 

his war agai nst Spain— whose power had 

been rapidly declining since the days of Cromwell’* 
Philip II. and the Armada. Before long 
the New Model army made itself as much 
feared on the Continent as it had been by the Cava¬ 
liers. Wit h Cro mwell’s help France soon^jdefeated 
Spain and beca me t he cESE ZnatSS j n _ Europe . Eng¬ 
land won backthe great place she had Tield in the 
days of Elizabeth, and distinguished herself on the 
sea. Adm iral Blake, who , in the days of the Rump, 

had foughFvery.bravely against the Dutch, nm y w nn - 

brillianL-^deJojd^s—ever—Spaniards. Blake had 
fought against Charles I., but he cared more for 
England than for party. ‘It is not for us sailors,’ he 
said, ‘to mind state affairs but keep foreigners from 
fooling us.’ He was one of the greatest Eng lish 
s^ilottsk who have ever livecf In Cromwell's days the 
island of Jamaica was taken from the Spaniards, and 
has ever since ^Belonged to England. 

9. All these thingL-show t hat C romwell was one of 
the best an^F w isest rulers Eiigiand^eve r bad* But 
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Death of 
Cromwell 


Richard 

Cromwell's 

failure 


with all his greatne ss w g^nru st never forget t hat he 
ruled by t he sword^micLnot^ con sent o f the 

despot than 

Charles I., but he was always efficient and 
honest. Most Engli shmen hated him and 
his ways, and would have gladly got rid of him. Yet 
they could not help admiring much that he did, 
especially as regards foreign affairs. But he early 
wore himself out^ a nd in 1658 die d. 

10. Ric hard CromW lL Oliver’s eldest son, was 
proclaimed Lord Protector, son succeeding father just 

as if they had been kings. He was an 
easy-going, weak man, who would not 
work hard. In a few months the army, 
which never loved him as it had loved his 
father, drove him from power, and Richard was quite 
content to go. But the army did not know what to 
do. The generals began quarrelling with one another. 
So helpless were they that they at last resolved to bring 
back the Rump of the Long Parliament to power. But 
the Rump was as narrow and foolish as ever, and was 
as little able as the army to govern wisely. Everything 
seemed drifting into a hopeless muddle. 

11. Wise men began to see that the only way to set 

things strajghtjas t° bring tfrp old fcjjflg- and 

the okjLX^^ The first to realise 

The Re- this was G eneral Monk . a silent, cautious 
man, the commander of the army that 
garrisoned Scotland. He marched with 
his troops from Scotland to London, and said no word 
as to what he was going to do. But he saw that every 
one was sick of the Rump and the army. He there¬ 
fore declared for a Fr&£ Parliament f that is, for a 
Parliament chosen freefy by" we electors and not one 
in which only those were allowed to sit who agreed 
with the Government. His action was welcomed with 
extraordinary enthusiasm. In the spring ** the 


ctor&tion of 
Charles II. 
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fre ely chosen Parliament a ssembled. Its iij£Lj*iep-^as 
to fnvite Jlh^sQi i*^\j[Jh arl^s.J.. to take the t hrone of 
his ancestors. On 29U1 May 1660, his^ETrthday, 
Charles I IT entered London. This was called the 
Restoration* Never was there such rejoicing in Eng¬ 
land. The rule of the prim saints and the stern soldiers 
was over. The king had come back to his own again. 
There was no great danger of the young king proving 
so tyrannical as his father, since the good laws of the 
early sessions of the Long Parliament were still in 
force. Moreover ^ he Restoration., was n ot only the 
Restoration of the old monarchy; it also n^eauLJjUe 
brin ging back of the oT 3 ~Tarliamen t. and^before^long 
it meant the briugjng; back of the old ’Church. 

12. Two great names in English literature are re¬ 
membered when “We think of the Puritans. John r 

Ins i-arj y , poetr y Uterature 
and by a defence ol freedom ot the press, ofthe 
He wa s employed as Secretary to, Crom- Common- 
well's government, despite his blindness, ^frkui 
but at the-Restoration fell on evil days. 

He was not persecuted by the new government, but 
lived on in poverty writing his most famous poems, 
Paradise Lost, and Paradise Regained. Visitors to 
London would make a point of calling to see .the blin d 
poet -ajpd would often find him sitting quietly m tfie 
wrP oefore his house in one of the back streets of 
London, The other ^wr iter lohn^Bunvan was a tinfreC s 
son whp served for^lTTIrne in the Army again st the 
kirig. He felt the call to livea new life, and became a 
famous Independent teacher. After the Restoration he 
spent much tim^ in prison as he would npt obej^the 
new laws about ch’urch-gomg. While in gaol he wrote 
the great story of Chrisfianlahd his journey to a better 
world. Thus was written Pilgrim’s Progress, an 
allegory which was to have an immense influence on 
every generation of Englishmen. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. What sort pf government was established after the 
execution of Charles I. ? Tell how the troubles in Scotland 
and Ireland were overcome by Cromwell. 

2. What was the ‘Instrument of Government’? Tell 
how Cromwell carried on the administration in the country. 
What were his relations with Holland, France and Spain? 
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Charles II., 1660-1685 

(Married Catharine of Braganza) 

Dates: 

Accession of Charles II. 

First Dutch War, and the Plague. 

The Fire of London. 

Fall of Clarendon. 

Treaty of Dover. 

Second Dutch War. 

Rule of Danby begins. Test Act. 

The Popish Plot, and the Fall of Danby. 

Exclusion Bill brought in, and Habeas Corpus Act passed. 
Rye House Plot. 

Death of Charles II. 


1. After the Restoration there still remained many 
questions to be settled. But Parliament had the main 
share in determining these, and Parliament 
was now thoroughly Royalist. All that £e» tor a tion 
had been done under the Commonwealth "Settlement' 
was looked upon as having no warrant in 
law. But a general pardon was given to all who had 
fought against Charles I. From this were excepted the 
members of the High Court that had sentenced the 
king. Several of these were executed as traitors. The 
bones of Cr omwell a nsi nth^ r dead ju dges nf thp king 
were dug up from their graves, and hung uo on the 
common gallows! The Puritan ^ mv wa s broken up. 
However, a few regiments, both of horse and foot, 
were kept under arms to serve as a bodyguard for the 
restored king. These make the starting-point of the 
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modern army. Up to the Civil War there had been 
no standing army of regular soldiers in Kngland. 
Ever since there has always been one, though at first 



Charles II. 

(From St. James's Palace ) 


it was very small. The union between England, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland which Cromwell had set up was 
ignored, and Scotland and Ireland had again their 
own Parliaments, But in Scotl and the terians 
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were b adlv -A sa a t e d. ancLbis hop ? h uiuf tht-hack in 

the^Chiirch. In Ireland the chief difference between 
the rule of the Restoration and that of Cromwell was 
that the English lords of Ireland were now Cavaliers 
and not Puritans. But in their eagerness to give 
back the king’s Irish friends their property, the 
new governors of Ireland took away a great deal 
of land from the native Irish and granted it to 
Protestants. 

2. The English Church was made what it had been 
before the Rebellion. Th e Prayer Book and Bisho ps 
w ere restored . There was some talk o? 
making the Church broader, so as to in- 
elude some of the Presbyterians, but church 
nothing came of it. The party which now 
won the upper hand was, a few years after this, called 
the High Church party. But many of the Puritans 
conformed to the Church. These afterwards got the 
name of the Low Church party. However, a great 
number of Puritans were now permanently shut out 
of the Church, and those who now ruled it took no 
pains to keep them in. A ]| tlif> Puritan clergy wer e 
requi red to read the Prayer Book, and if they woul d 
not do so they were turned out of their living s. 
They were therefore forced to set up separate con¬ 
gregations of their own. These were now called Dis¬ 
senters, because they disagreed with the Church, and 
Separatists, because they separated from it. Some 
of these were Independents and. Baptists , who had 
already been Separatists under Charles I. Others were 
Presbyterians, who had long hoped to bring over the 
whole Church to their way of thinking. The Dissenters 
were also called Nonconformists , a word which had 
once meant the discontented Puritan members of the 
Church who refused to conform to its ceremonies. 
Now, however, it meant just the same thing as Dis¬ 
senter or Separatist. But the Church had not learned 
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tolerance during its days of suffering. The Dissenters 
were not allowed to build chapels of their own or meet 
together for worship. Parliament, which before the 
Civil War had favoured the Puritans, was now against 
them. It passed a series oC which made 

things hard for the,_Non c rmfor m jsts, and_11 y 
for their ministers^ whq qffpn_sppnt rr^ny years in 
pris on. 

'i. Cha rles II. carried cm Cromwell’s for eign policy, 
and kept up the _ fri gndship^ between England and 

France . He marrie d CaUtarine of Bra- 
Charles II.’s pcinzcL. the sister of the King of Portugal, 
poUcy 11 the ally of France and the enemy of Spain. 

But Charles £Ouj d not ,-hold his ow n with 
Loujs_JG\£, in the s ame firm wav that Cro mwell had 
done! Moreover, thefTdjag-^ now so 

powerful that Englismen- began-~to be afraid of help¬ 
ing him to win more ter ritory. S ojthe^ French alliance 
beca me unpopul ar. — 

4. Charles was as careful t a protect Fpgh^h— rnrr> - 
merce and coloni es as Cromwell had been . During 
Colonies his re *g n English trade with the mainland 

flund trade of India devdoped ^-rapidly. The first 
under the settlement on the mainland had been at 
Restoration Surat — in 1 613. For t St. Georg e was 
founded on the Corom andel Coast b y 1640 and under 
its protection grew np^TK e^cityloTP Mad rasi Further 
north in the Fnglish h ad settled on the wealthy 
delta of the C ^gesTja t ^ijughl j, but it was not until 
1690 that Calcutta was founaed. ^Bombay was j ^eded 
by the Porttignese to Charles IT. as part of the dowry 
of his wife Catharine of Braganza. Thus before the 
end of the century the thre e ‘Presidency * towns, were 
firmly established The growth of our colonies and 
trade made us bad friends with the Dutch, the chief 
commercial nation of those days. EjglaqdJbad already 
fought one war with t he Du tch on questions of trade 


Colonies 
and trade 
under the 
Restoration 
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during the Commonwealth. In _ i66j^ it^b ggarL ,another. 
Both were mainly waged at sea, anawere~very closely 
contested, for the Dutch navy was very famous, and 
the Dutch were exceedingly stubborn fighters. On one 
occasion the Dutch fleet sailed up the Medway and 
burnt some of the ships in Chatham Dockyard. But 
the English also fought-yery wtiU^-^ntd-^hen-^ ieace :w as 
signed, the - adya^ffages were _pre tty- j^aHydaalanced. 
In America, Englana' won the Dutch colony called 
Neixi Amsterdam , which filled up the gap between New 
England^ arid "Virginia. It wa s givep _ to the king-’s 
brother* James, Duke of York, and tookTrom -him the 
na mg of Y*irT*his is the famous state and city 

which are nowadays the greatest in the United States 
of America. Other new colonies were set up. One, 
C arolina .)took its name from Carolus, the Latin form 
of Charles’s name. Anothe r^ Pennsyhmqia^ w as 
founded by Wil liam Penn^ a mem her of a' nefo j sect 
called whosemembers refused to take 

oaths orto’Tignt in the wars, and lived very hard¬ 
working, thrifty, and virtuous lives. As time went on 
the English took away Iram the Dutch much o f their 
trajje. 

5. The chief adviser of Charles II. wa<c -Edwar d 
Hyd e^ the former friend of Falkland, who was no w 
Tfia< 3 e Earl of Clarendon juu! Lord Cha n¬ 
cellor . He was an hono urable but st iff ^ rendon 
and old- fash ioned man, arm a strong up- charlei II. 
holder of the king and the Church. But 
Charles -di d not trust him _ overmuch. Though clever 
and shrewd beyond all the other Stewart kings, Charles 
bitterly disappointed those who had hoped great things 
from his return. He was lazy, selfish, extravagant, 
and pleasure-loving. Yet he was amusing, witty, and 
good-natured, so that he never altogether lost his 
popularity. But he set a very bad example to his 
subjects, which many of them did not fail to follow. 
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Grave men were disgusted at the bad government and 
wanton luxury of the court. 

6. There was soon a great deal of grumbling, and 
misfortunes increased the discontent. The Great 
Pla gue of London rag ed during the hot 

and the Fire sum mer or _ 1005 . i lie d isease- pr oved 
terribly - "™^ and swept away many 

Ihou sands ^ of peop le. Next year another 
calamity felL upon t he capital. The GreatJ &zz of L on - 
don ravaged the Citv~'f rom end tp end , burn ing dow n 
many churches, including old St. Paul’s. But some 
good came from the fire, for the houses, when rebuilt, 
were made more solid and the streets wider. Thus the 
City became more healthy and comfortable to live in. 
Fortunately there then lived a great architect named 
Sir Christopher Wren. He rebuilt many of the 
churches in a very beautiful and elegant fashion. 
Wren was also the architect of the present St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The style he chose was the classic or Italian 
style. But majestic as Wren’s new cathedral is, it 
could not altogether make up for the loss of the old 
Gothic St. Paul’s, one of the finest churches in Eng¬ 
land, and full of memories of many periods of her 
history. 

7. In ClaremiorL-JKa^ ^ and 

succeeded_b y five politicians niclTnamed th e Cabal. 

T’Tie chief merits of the Cabgl were that 
The Cabal they w } s h ec j to k e mor $ tolerant in religion 
and less friendly with Louis XIV. But they were 
greedy and selfish men, though one of them, Lord 
Ashley, afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury , was extremely 
able. Before long they began to disagree, and this 
made Charles more bold to follow his own fancy. In 
1670 th e kin jy sold himself, to .-Louis XI 3 &, making 
with hpf pa ver, in wh ich Charles 
promi$gd»«te^^ andJLouis promi sed to send 

French troops to ETigland t^Tielp him to pu* ~dnwn any 
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rebelling uL Jbuis The only members of the 

Cabal who knew anything about this were two Roman 
Catholics. The rest were only told that the king had 
agreed to join France in fighting the Dutch, and that 
lie was going to be more tolerant in religion. Howeve r, 
the se cret soon ony a nd men ]?eeame very 

suspicious of Charles, ajn d very j ^al oils of the Catholics. 



Old St. Paul’s, London 

(Mainly built in the Thirteenth Century : destroyed by Fire , 1666) 


8. In 1672 Charles again went to war against the 
Dutch. But this war was very unpopular. The Eng¬ 
lish forgot that the Dutch were their rivals 
in trade, and honoured them for resisting 
the French king. The Cah al broke -up in Act 
confusion, an4 Sh aftesbury at once became 
thelead er of the opposition . In 1673 the king made 
the Ea rT ol Vanbv a Yor kshire nobleman, his chief 
minister Home uanny followed in the li nes of 
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Clarendopf strengthened the Church and opposed tolera¬ 
tion. He passed a la\% &allgd Xgjjj which said 
that no -one should ^io^^o^ce under the^iing, unless 
he took tEF jHoly Comm union according: to the rites 
of the £nuUsITTCEurc h. This was meant to exclude 
the Roman Catholics, and was therefore popular with 
nearly all Protestants. Da uby soon made pe ace with 
the Dutch, and arranged for the princess, Mary elder 



HfmUtr iLCttkmU 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, London 
(Built by Sir C. Wren between 1675 and 1710) 


daughter_of the Duk e-of York t to i narry -JVt/ham III. 
of Orange, the Stallholder, or chief rul er, of the Dutch. 
This was a very popular match. As Charles and 
Catharine of Braganza had no children, and the Duke 
of York no son, Mary was, after her father and uncle, 
the King, the next heir to the throne. Though her 
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father had turned Roman Catholic, Mary was a 
zealous Protestant. The young Prince of Orange, her 
tousin, was also a Protestant, and a bitter enemy of 
Louis XIV. 

g. Danby was much hampered by Charles, who 
continued to intrigue with France, while his minister 
opposed that country. Louis grew so dis¬ 
gusted at this th at he revea led^th e doub le 
dealing olJu Tnr^ ncl minister to_some of an 7 
the English statesmen out ~oF office. This increased 
the universal feeling of distrust. In Parliame nt 
threatened to impeach Danbv, and soon drove him 
from ^ow£r. " ~~ — 

10. It was easier to get rid of Danby, since general 
alarm had been inspired by a story, which arose, in 
1 678, of a Popish Plot. A needy and 

knavish cler gyman"called Titus Oates , who piot Pop,#l1 
had been furned out of the English Church 
for gross offences, went abroad and turned Roman 
Catholic. \ But he was such a rogue that the Catholics 
soon expelled him from their Church also. Oates now 
came home and pretended that he had again become a 
good Protestant, being horrified at discovering that the 
Papists had formed a plot to slay Charles and make the 
Duke of York king. He was an unblushing liar, but 
nearly everybody believed his tale. He became a great 
man, lived sumptuously, and enjoyed a large pension. 
Other rogues saw that Oates had taken up a paying 
trade, and followed his example by telling fresh lies 
about the imagined conspiracy. Soon all England was 
in a state of frenzied excitement. Innocent Catholics 
were sent to the scaffold on the testimony of Oates and 
other informers. Panic-stricken Protestant juries found 
them guilty without troubling overmuch about the 
evidence. 

11. S haftesbury cleverly used the_ panic for.iris ow n 
purposes!^ He Bo asted m a t he was the , champion of 
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Protestantism, and brough t fo^wn rH Evnl usion Bill . 
which propos ed to deprive the Duke of York of the 
The Exclu- throne" because he was a Rom an Catholi c, 
lion Bill and Bel ween 1670 and i 68i^Jiiere were._three 
the Habeas short H ^rii^rr|ents held T in all of which 

orpui Act Shaftesbury could do what he pleased 

with the House of Commons. On e Act T whic li^ he 
persuad ed.Parl iarn£^tyj t6 pass , was a ver y-wise measu re. 
It was called the ' ^Habeas Corpus AcU and pro vide d 
sa feguards ag ainst people being i mprisoned ^without 
lawf ul reason . But the thing that chiefly interested 
Shaftesbury at this time was the Exclusion Bill, which 
the Comm ons passed more than once with entnusia sm. 
However, there was one man who kept his head, and 
that was Charles II. He was too wise to set himself 
against public opinion, as his father would have done. 
He did not wish, as he said, to go on his travels again. 
He dissolved Parliaments, so as to prevent the Exclu¬ 
sion Bill being brought up to the Lords . But by 
yielding lor a time to Shaftesbury, he gave him, so 
to say, enough rope to hang himself with. Gradually, 
as the panic died away, Shaftesbury lost ground. At 
last the House of Lo rds plucked up courage l q w j^ 4 ect 
the Exclusion Bil l. 

12. As in ,i642 4 _the nation was now divided into two 
partie s, the rrjends of Shaftesbury and the friends of 
th e king\ The former were now called 
Whigs and the latter Toriqs , Both were 
toT begin with contemptuous nicknames. 
Whi g is a Scottish word meaning spur giUk, and was 
first given to the sour Presbyterians of Scotland, some 
of whom were then in revolt. Tory J fc an Irish word 
me aning robbe r. Whigs were thenrore rebels, and 
Tories brigands and Papists. But few people knew 
what the names originally meant, and soon both parties 
were so proud of these meaningless titles that the names 
Whig and Tory have lasted ever since. 
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13. For a lime civil war se emecj liMy Whigs 

mid Tories^, But the violence and factiousness of the 
Whigs overshot the mark. Most English¬ 
men were determined there should he no reaction* 
more revolutions, and they thought the best and the 
way of preventing them was by backing £*{***°f 
up the natural heir to the throne. The a te« ury 
selfish wisdom of the king helped on this state of 
feeling, and Charles deserves real credit for playing the 
part of a constitutional king in these trying years. 
Before long there was a st rong Tory reactio n. Shaftes¬ 
bury fled to Hollan 


m 


TiirnT» gran aw 


14. In 1683 jspme of Jhe__Whigs, enraged at their 
defeat formecT a conspiracy tQ jpurder the king. From 
the place where it was hatched, it was 
(ailed the Rye Hous e PloL But it was Honse’pfei. 
detedecTTa ncl Its diy^^ervf- o m p l M^erl ihp and the 
rui n of the Whigsa The law courts were charie«*Il 
again misused to satisfy the vengeance of 
the conquerors. Two of the best of the Whig leaders 
were accused of having had a share in the plot. These 
were Lord Russell, son of the F f erl aLJBedford, and 
Algernon Sidney, an old republican of the Common¬ 
wealth time. The evidence against them was legally 
insufficient. Nevertheless, they were condemned and 
executed. But fear of the Whig plotters kept the Tories 
popular for the rest of Charles’s reign. The king him¬ 
self seemed once more as well liked as in the days of 
the Restoration. But, in 1685, death suddenly cut 
him off. Just before the end he was received into the 
Roman Church 

QUESTIONS 


1. What do you understand by the term ‘The Restora¬ 
tion*? What causes brought it about? What changes 
were brought about with regard to the Church after the 
Restoration? Tell how the Puritans were treated now. 
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2. Mention the names of the colonies that were set up 
oi acquired by the English from other nations. Write a 
line about each. 

^ Tell what you know about the foreign policy of 
Charles II. Was it popular? 

4. Write a few lines about Clarendon and Danby. What 
brought about the iall of the latter? 

5. What was the object of the ‘Exclusion Bill’? Who 
biought it before the Parliament? How do you account 
for the origin of the parties—Whigs and Tories? 

6. How is the Habeas Corpus Act important? 



CHAPTER XXX 


James II., 1685-1688 

[Married (1) Anne Hyde; (2) Mary of Modena] 

Principal Dates: 

i(>85. Succession of Janies, and Rebellion of Monmouth. 
1688. James driven from the throne. 


1. James of York now became James II. He was 
graver and more earnest than his brother, but not 
nearly so shrewd or so clear-sighted. j jj 
T hough he had many faults, he was honest Character 
in his love for the Roman Catholic Church, 
and had risked his throne rather than give acceMlon 
up his faith. Despite his religion, he had been made 
king by the loyalty of the English Churchmen. Since 
the execution of Charles I., the Church had made a 
sort of religion of loyalty to the King. Her belief that 
it was God’s will that the next heir must in all cases 


succeed, had defeated the Exclusion Bill, and now made 
James King. James had been very pleased with the 
Churchmen’s trust in him. He told them that so long 
as they let him worship God after his own fashion, 
he would uphold all the rights of the English Church. 
Accordingly he kept on his brother’s Tory ministers 
and ruled by their advice. A parliament which met 
was strongly Tory, and gave him a large revenue for 
life. For a few months everything went well. 

2. Unable to influence Parliament, the Whigs f ell 
ba ck on war. Wit h tneir help in i68s, lames, Duk e 
oj Manmnuth^ fin iTWitirnam son of Charles I ill, raised 


a revolt 
gathered 
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ploughmen. But the king's troops detected him a t 
Scdgemoor, in the lust pitched buttle fought on English 
soil. Mo nmouth was beheaded und h is 
Re£5nion^ ,a followers treated. Jeffreys, the 

harshest ot the judges xjjru| e ™.f )o.d men In 
death with biutal jests and sneeis und sent many 
hu ndreds to the scaffold . The ussi/es, which he held 
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{prom a Future tn the National Portrait 0 alhry) 


in the West, w ere long lemembered as the Bloo dy 
Assizes. The kin£jLP ^rovect of Jeffrey*s crueltre^ a.nd 
made hi m Lord, Chancellor ! His throne was now 
stron ger than eve r. ^ 

3. James now changed his policy., He was indignant 
that men of his own religion could hold no office in the 
state. He tried to getjthe Test j\gt repealed, hoping 
that it would be the first step towards WJnhing^for the 
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Catholics equal rights with the Protestants. But 
Parliament would not help him, believing that the 
Test Act was more than ever necessary 
with a Romanist on the throne. James Jamei 
angrily dismissed Parliament and his ^J^*** 0 
Tory Ministers. lie claimed, that though Catholicism 
as king he could not repeal a law, he had . 
what he called a Dispensing Power , which * » Ir 

enabled him to stop the operation of a law irf any 
particular case, and a Suspending Power by which he 
could for a time suspend a law altogether. The judges 
decided that he had both these powers, and he at once 
began to use them very freely. He^gave posts in the 
army, the law, and even in the Church to avowed 
Roman Catholics, He forced Oxford and Cambridge 
lo admit Catholics to privileges that only lawfully be¬ 
longed to Protestant clergymen. He bitterly persecuted 
the Presbyterians in Scotland, and appointed a Rom¬ 
anist as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, where he strove 
to win to his side the oppressed Irish Catholics. By 
such acts he made Protestants very indignant. But 
James had been told by many English Churchmen that 
all good Churchmen were bound to obey the king, and 
could not raise their hands against the Lord’s Anointed. 
He believed, therefore, that he was safe with the Church, 
but he was soon undeceived. 


4. There were not enough Roman Catholics to make 
a strong party, so James tried to unite the Protestant 
Dissenters with them on the ground that 
both had suffered from the rule of the of 

Church. He issued in 1688 a Decfa mLion Indulgence 
of Indulgence In which he. sil^pend ed all tKTuwen 
the laws that preven f£i/4 ri# opt 


conformists 


He or dered the 

* * 1 v . « " 1 
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king’s .action. James sought tojmnish them, but the 
trial of the seven bishops e nded in thei r acquit tal. 
Every one rejoiced at their triumph. The Dissenters 
nearly all made common cause with the Church for 
they feared lest the king should by his Dispensing 
Power make himself all-powerful. James, like his 
father, had sought to evade the law which he dared 
not break, but he soon found it was now too late for 
kings to upset the law. 

5. James was an old man, and men had endured his 
rule because they thought that he would soon die, 
Revolution anathat hisldaughter, the Prjncesa^of 
and the Or ang e, would then become a Protestant 

fall of queen. But now a son, christened James, 

<une * was bor n to the k ing, a nd- men, fore saw 

a lo n iL-hlie This was more than the 

English coiddjendure^ A few, Whig.jmd.Tory^states- 
men met tog ether and asked Mary’s husband, William, 
Prince of Orang[ej^Jxi-XQiiie ov_er and ^ve tlie liberties 
of England and ilie Protestant re lig ion. William 
accepted tji£, invitatjon* and landed _ on 5th Nove mber 
in Torbay , with_ a Dutch a rmy. But tjiere_was no 
needy ol soldie rs. Every one deserted Tam es. William 
marched straight^to London and James fled to France. 
A Parliament met and declared JLhe~ tftrttne yac apt; it 
drew up the Declaration of Rights ^ denouncing. James’s 
iljegal ways. William and Mary accepted the declara¬ 
tion and, were invited to occupy the empty throne. 
They were to be joint sovereigns, since Mary had a 
nearer title than her husband, and was more English 


in her ways. But all real power was to go to William. 
Early in 1689 William and Mary accepted the throne. 
They were^not tha Jieirs bv bip od, but king and quee n 
by Act of Parliamen tfiN Their access ion marks the end 
of T he long struggle" of kingand^PaTham ent/ Farlia- 
ment, already half victoriouson several occasions, now 
made the crown dependent on itself, and became the 
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strongest thing in the state. Thus ended the glorious 
Revolution. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Who were the parties to the Battle of Sedgemoor? 
Under what circumstances was it fought? 

2. What was the Test Act? When was it passed? 
Why did James II. attempt to get it repealed? What steps 
did James II. take to favour the Catholics? 

3. Enumerate the causes that brought about the Revolu¬ 
tion. 


10 



CHAPTER XXXI 


William III. and Mary, 1689-1702 


Principal Dates: 


1689. Accession of William and Mary. Bill of Rig 

of Killiocrankie. 

1690. Battle of the Boyne. 

1692. Massacre of Glencoe. Battle of La Ilougue. 
1694. Death of Mary. 

1697. Peace of Ryswick. 

1701. Act of Settlement. 

1702. Death of William III. 


Bill of Rights. Battle 


1. With the accession of William and Mary we reach 
the beginning of what may fairly be called the modern 

history of England. Ever since that date 
Result* of Parliament had been supreme. Having 
tion evou " made William and Mary king and queen, 
it passed several new laws to make it 
impossible for any future king to behave as James had 
done. The chief of these was the Bill of Rights (1689), 
based on the Declaration of Rights. It 
Rights declared the Suspending Power illegal, 

and enacted that Roman Catholics should 
no longer be allowed to reign over England. The king 
was not allowed to levy taxes or keep a strong army 
without the sanction of Parliament. 

2. The Revolution also put an end to the absolute 
ascendancy of the Church. In 1689 Parliament passed 

a Toleration Act, giving the Protestant 
Hon Act*™ Dissenters liberty to worship in their own 
chapels. This measure put an end to the 
long-continued efforts, which nearly every party had 
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made since the Reformation, to insist upon all English¬ 
men worshipping God after the same fashion. After 
til is the spirit of toleration spread steadily, and many 
of those, who were excluded from the benefits of the 
Toleration Act, won virtual liberty of worship. But it 
took much more than another century before complete 
liberty of thought and worship were secured for all. 



William III. 

(From the Painting of Vollevens at Welbeck Abbey) 


3. Parliament also took care to vote money to the 
king for one year only, so that from that day to this 
Parliament has had to meet every year to 
grant supplies. They also passed the ffil famrinf 
Mutiny Act which gave the king power to 
govern the army for one year only; and this Act has 
still to be repassed each year. A few years later, in 
1701, Parliament passed the Act of Settlement, which 
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arranged that if William and his sister-in-law Anne 
died without children, the throne should pass to the 
Protestant descendants of Sophia, Elcctress of Hanover, 
the only Protestant child of Elizabeth, Electress 
Palatine, the daughter of James 1 . It is through this 
law that the present king holds his throne. 



Mary II. 

(Front the Picture hy Netscher in the National Portrait Gallery) 


4. William was a hard-working and able man, who 
was glad to wield all the power left to the king by 
law. He still chose his ministers freely, and as he 
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hated the notion of being king of a party, he tried to 
divide office between the chief Whigs and Tories. But 
he gradually found that this system would The Cabinet 
not work. The Whig and Tory ministers system and 
quarrelled fiercely with each other. Be- Party 
sides this, the majority of the House government 
of Commons was sometimes Whig and sometimes 
Tory, and always grumbled if the ministers were not 
of the same way of thinking as itself. As it had the 
power of the purse, it could make the king do what 
it liked by threatening to stop supplies. Very un¬ 
willingly, William was forced to choose as his mini¬ 
sters not the men he liked best, but the leaders of the 
party which the House of Commons preferred. His 
successors were not so clever as he, and therefore found 
it difficult to carry on the administration smoothly. 
Bit by bit the system grew up which still exists. The 
king’s ministers became his ministers in little more than 
name. The king still appoints the ministers, but he 
always has to choose such men as please the House of 
Commons. All the ministers are, therefore, more or 
less of the same way of thinking. The chief of them 
form what is called the Cabinet , that is, a small Council 
which settles all questions too secret or difficult 
for Parliament to deal with properly. This is called 
Cabinet Government and Party Government . 

5. In the long run the result of the Cabinet system 
was to take the control of government of the country 
from the king and give it to the House of „ 
Commons. Even under it, however, the Modem 
king had plenty of influence, and so had Con»titotion 
the House of Lords. But on all really grown 
vital matters the Commons, through their 
power of the purse, could make their will prevail over 
king and lords alike. We must remember, however, 
that two hundred years ago the House of Commons 
was a very different body from what it is now. 
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Nowadays nearly every grown man and woman have 
votes, so that the House of Commons really represents 
the people. We therefore call the modern Constitution 
a democracy , or a government by the people. But 
almost up to Queen Victoria’s time the House of 
Commons was chosen by so few voters, that a few 
great landlords, many of them noblemen, largely 
decided who should be elected to it. The result was 
that for the one hundred and fifty years after 1689 the 
government was more of an aristocracy , or government 
by the nobles, than a democracy or monarchy. But 
the nobles ruled by controlling the House of Commons, 
and not by having seats in the House of Lords. 

6. The Revolution had important results in Ireland. 
The Roman Catholics there supported James, long 

after he had been driven from England. 
TheRevolu- At last James himself went to Ireland with 
Ireland a I" r ^ nc h army. The Irish Catholics had 

been very badly treated in previous years, 
but they now revenged themselves by behaving equally 
cruelly to the Irish Protestants. However, the Protes¬ 
tants made a noble stand against them. At last in 
1690 William crossed to Ireland and he defeated 
James at the Battle of the Boyne , and soon drove him 
from the country. The Catholics now showed the 
same heroism in resisting the enemy as their Protestant 
rivals had done before, and by the Treaty of Limerick 
they were promised generous terms. But this promise 
was broken; the Catholics were treated worse than by 
Cromwell and Strafford. All power was taken from 
them, and the majority were reduced to abject poverty. 
Only Protestants could hold office or sit in the Irish 
Parliament, and even this was controlled by the 
English Cabinet. This state of things continued for 
nearly a hundred years. 

7. In Scotland the course of events was like that in 
England. The Scots had been much disgusted with 
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the rule of Charles II. and James II. The extreme 
Presbyterians rose several times in revolt. These were 
the men who were first called Whigs. 

But they were put down by force, and . Rcvo,u * 
John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Scotland 
Dundee, was set over a force of horse to 
keep them in order. In 1689 the Scots gladly deposed 
James and chose William and Mary as their rulers. 
They now at last got rid of Episcopacy and made the 
Scotch Church presbyterian, as it has been ever since. 
Scotland was now ruled much more in agreement with 
Scottish ideas than it had been in Stewart times. 

8. Scotland had still many troubles to face. Dundee 
after the fall of James II., had gone to the Highlands, 
where the Celtic tribes still lived a very 

free, picturesque, and disorderly life. ^dGIenco^ 
Like Montrose forty-five years earlier, 

Dundee won over the clans to his side, and marching 
on the Lowlands, won a battle for King James at the 
pass of Killiecrankic . But Dundee was slain and the 
clansmen went home. Great efforts were now made 
to pticify the Highlands. The chiefs were called upon 
to take oaths to William, but one of them, Macdonald 
of Glencoe } neglected to do this. In 1692 a regiment 
of rival clansmen was taken to Glencoe, where the 
Macdonalds entertained them with Highland hospital¬ 
ity. Suddenly the soldiers fell upon the Macdonalds, 
and treacherously slew as many as they could lay hands 
on. This was the Massacre of Glencoe . William has 
been rightly blamed for it; but the worst guilt falls 
rather on his Scottish ministers. 

9. Foreign policy was greatly altered by the Revolu¬ 
tion. As long as the Stewarts were on the throne, 
England was too much divided at home to care much, 
and too weak to do much, in foreign politics. But 
William was, above all things, a European statesman. 
For nearly twenty years he had been doing his best to 
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break down the power of Louis XIV. of France. His 
chief object in accepting the throne of England was 
to use her strength against the French. 
FrancT** 1 was n °t disappointed. Louis gave so 

much help to James that Englishmen 
cheerfully joined the war that now broke out against 
him. For nine years William was constantly fighting 
the French. He himself commanded the armies of 
English, Dutch, Spaniards, and Austrians that combin¬ 
ed against the French in the Netherlands. He was 
not at all successful in winning battles, but he had 
a wonderful power of keeping his army together after 
it had been beaten. His stubbornness made French 
progress very slow. At sea England did much better, 
winning in 1692 a very complete victory over the 
French at the battle of La Houguc. At last peace was 


made in 1697 at Ryswick. 

10. This was the first costly modern war fought by 
England, and William was not able to settle its ex¬ 
penses year by year. He was obliged to 
Debt^ a * IOna ^ borrow money, and content himself with 
paying interest upon it. This was the 
origin of the National Debt , which soon swelled up to 
an enormous amount. For William’s war with France 


was but the first of a series of struggles that lasted 
nearly one hundred and thirty years. As in the days 
of the Hundred Years’ War, it again seemed natural 
for English and French to be quarrelling. 

11. Queen Mary died in 1694, after which William 
reigned alone. As they had no children, the next heir 


William HI. 
and the 
Jacobites 


was Mary’s younger sister, Anne . Mary 
was a very bright, gracious, and popular 
lady. William, though very able, was 


selfish, irritable, and ignorant of English 


ways, so that, though he did so much for England, 


few Englishmen cared for him. His unpopularity gave 
the followers of his father-in-law a chance of reviving 
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his claims. They were called Jacobites from Jacobus, 
the Latin for James. They were favoured by many of 
the Tories and High Churchmen who still believed in 
monarchy by divine right, and disliked William be¬ 
cause he favoured the Whigs and the Low Church. 
Plots and conspiracies were formed to bring back James 
and to depose or murder William, but none of them 
were successful. 

12. Before long William was again anxious to fight 
the French, for in 1700 Louis had won the throne 
of Spain for his grandson Philip, and Death of 
.William thought that the union of France James II. 
and Spain would make Louis more power- «jd WiH5am 
ful than ever. But he could not persuade 
the English to go to war. However, when in 1701 
James II. died, Louis XIV. broke his promise to 
acknowledge the Protestant succession, by recognising 
his son as James III. This made Englishmen so angry 
that they allowed William to declare war. But a mis¬ 
hap to the king now suddenly changed the situation. 
When out riding, William’s horse stumbled against a 
mole-hill and threw him, and William, who was in 
wretched health, died soon after. The Jacobites hated 
him so bitterly that they used to drink the health of 
the ‘little gentleman in velvet,’ meaning the mole that 
had caused his death. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What were the results of the Revolution? What 
measures were passed to prevent tyrannical rule in 
England? Write a sentence about each. 

2. Tell what you know of the Toleration Act and of 
the Act of Settlement. 

3. What do you understand by the ‘Cabinet Govern¬ 
ment’? Tell how this system of Government began. How 
was the House of Commons different in those days from 
what it is now? 
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4. What attempts were made to upset the Revolution 
settlement in Ireland and Scotland? Write a few lines 
about the ‘Massacre of Glencoe’. 

5. Why did William III. wage a war against France? 
What other steps did he take to prevent the growth of 
the power of France? 



CHAPTER XXXI 1 


Anne, 1702-1714 

(Married George of Denmark) 


Principal 

Dates: 



1702. 

Accession of Anne. 



I704. 

Battle of Blenheim and 

Capture of 

Gibraltar. 

1706. 

Battle of Ramillies. 



1707 . 

Union with Scotland. 



1708. 

Battle of Oudenarde. 



1709. 

Battle of Malplaquet. 



I7IO. 

Harley and Saint John 

form Tory 

ministry. 

17I3- 

Peace of Utrecht. 



1714. 

Death of Queen Anne. 




i. Queen Anne was a kind and good-natured lady, 
but narrow, obstinate and dull. She was ruled by 
her friend the Duchess of Marlborough, a 
cleverer woman than herself. The queen Queen Anne 
and duchess called each other ‘Mrs. Mor- borou gh 
ley’ and ‘Mrs. Freeman,’ so that there 
might seem no difference of rank between them. Now 
the Duke of Marlborough was a great general and a 
shrewd statesman, and the one man in England who 
was clever enough to carry on the work of William III. 
He was cold-hearted, selfish and greedy, but his private 
defects did not prevent him doing a great work for his 
country. Through his wife Marlborough ruled the 
queen. He persuaded her to carry on William’s war 
against the French. As powerful with Parliament as 
with the court, he became both the chief minister and 
the chief general. 

a. The war, called the War of the Spanish Succes¬ 
sion, lasted from 1702 to 1713. Its cause was the 
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establishment of Louis XIWs grandson, Philip V., 
as King of Spain, when in 1700 the old line of kings 
descended from Philip II. had died out. 
The War of All Europe had long been afiaid of the 
Succession power of France, and felt that if Spain 
and Fiance, the old enemies, weie joined, 
Louis XIV. would endanger the liberties of Europe. 



Queen Anne 

{After a Portrait by John Closterman in the National Portrait Gallery) 


Most powers, therefore, upheld against the French 
candidate the claims of the Archduke Charles of 
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Austria a son of the Emperor. England, Austria, 
Holland, and many smaller states joined in what was 
called the Grand Alliance against France and Spain. 

3. Nothing great happened at first for the allies were 
jealous of each other, and very slow. Marlborough 
often found it more difficult to coax and 

persuade his friends to beat the enemy. Marl- 
However, in 1704 the French marched victories* 
through Bavaria, and threatened to invade 
Austria. Marlborough was in the Netherlands, but he 
boldly marched his armies many hundreds of miles 
from Holland to Bavaria, where he suddenly appeared 
in time to save Austria. A great battle was now fought 
at Blenheim , where Marlborough won a complete 
victory. It was the first time that the French had 
been badly beaten since Louis XIV. had become king. 
Parliament gave Marlborough a large estate, where was 
built a magnificent palace, still called Blenheim House, 
in which his descendants still live. Marlborough gain¬ 
ed other victories in the southern Netherlands, the 
country now called Belgium. The first of these was 
RamillieSy in 1706, which resulted in the French and 
Spaniards being driven out- of the Netherlands. But 
they came back again, and Marlborough had to win 
two more battles before he had thoroughly conquered 
that country. These were fought at Oudenarde in 1708, 
and at Malplaquet in 1709. 

4. In Spain the English and their allies were not so 
successful. But one victory gained by the fleet in the 
same year as the Battle of Blenheim proved 
important. This was the capture of the 

rock of Gibraltar , in the south of Spain. 

It has been English ever since, and is very useful since 
it commands the narrow Straits of Gibraltar and thus 
controls the sea route to India through the Suez Canal. 

5. The war was long, bloody and costly. As years 
went on, people in England began to wonder why 
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peace was not made and said it did not much matter 
to England whether a Frenchman or an Austrian was 
king of Spain. The Tories gradually got 
quite tired of the war. They disliked TheTorjc* 
England having much to do with European ^pp° #c 1 e 
affairs, and hated successful soldiers and 
standing armies, fearing lest a victorious general might 
become another Cromwell. The Whigs, on the other 
hand, believed that England ought to take a leading 
part in the politics of Europe. Marlborough had al¬ 
ways been a Tory, but he now found his old friends 
would not support him heartily, and gradually went 
over to the Whigs. At last the ministry was entirely 
Whig. But the Whigs foolishly refused to make 
peace because they thought it was the interest of their 
party to go on fighting. This made many plain Eng¬ 
lishmen oppose them. 

6 . For some time the Whigs held power because of 
the queen’s fondness for Marlborough and his wife. 
But now Anne quarrelled with the 

duchess, whose violent ways had long been 
hard to bear. The* queen found a new 
Tory favourite named Mrs * Masham , who was much 
more amiable and discreet than the once beloved Mrs. 
Freeman. In 1710 an election returned a Tory majority 
to Parliament, and the queen gladly dismissed Marl¬ 
borough and the Whigs. A Tory Government was 
formed whose chiefs were Harley , a hard-working man, 
and Saint John , afterwards Lord Bolingbroke, a very 
clever, amusing, and brilliant man, who wrote and 
spoke beautifully, but who looked upon politics as an 
exciting game, and had few serious convictions. This 
ministry remained in power for the rest of Anne’s life. 

7. The chief work of the Tory ministry was to make 
peace with France. This was quite right in itself, for 
France had been sufficiently beaten, though the allies 
had failed to drive Louis XIV.’s grandson out of Spain. 
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But the Tories were to blame for carrying on the war 
slackly and putting a dull Tory duke in command of 
the army instead of Marlborough. And 
of Utrecht lt possible that they might, if they had 
not been in such a hurry, have made much 
better terms with the French. However, in 1713 the 
Treaty of Utrecht was signed which ended the war. 
By it Philip was recognised as King of Spain. But 
the Spanish possessions in Italy and the Netherlands 
were handed over to the Archduke Charles, who had 
already become the Emperor Charles VI. The treaty 
proved of great advantage to English colonists and 
merchants. Besides Gibraltar, England obtained the 
French portion of the island of St. Kitts in the West 
Indies; and Acadie (Nova Scotia) in America as well 
as certain fishing rights off Newfoundland which later 
on led to many quarrels with the French. But most 
important at the time was the right England gained 
to send one shipload of goods each year to Spanish 
America, while the Asiento permitted her to supply 
the Spaniards with slaves; but this successful breach 
in the ring of Spanish trade monopoly was quickly 
widened by smugglers and soon led to another 
war. In 1715 Louis XIV. died, having outlived his 
greatness. 

8. In Queen Anne’s days the Union between Eng¬ 
land and Scotland was completed. Since 1603 there had 
been a single ruler of the two kingdoms, 
The Union but James I.’s wish to unite the two coun- 
withScot* tries thoroughly had only been carried out 
by Cromwell, whose work, based on force 
and not on consent, lasted only a few years. But since 
the Revolution things had not gone well. The Scots 
remained very jealous of England, and were particular¬ 
ly angry that they were not allowed to take part in 
English trade. They therefore resolved to break the 
connection with England, and passed an Act of Secu» 
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rity which said that the person, who after Anne’s death 
succeeded to the English throne, was not to be allowed 
to be King of Scots. This meant complete separation 
and the danger of war between the English and the 
Scots. This was a sad prospect, but the only other 
settlement of the question was a closer union. Anne’s 
ministers now brought forward a scheme for union, 
and, though there was much prejudice on both sides, 
the Act of Union was passed in 1707. The two Parlia¬ 
ments were joined into one, and henceforth Scotch 
peers and commoners sat with their English brethren 
at Westminster. Free trade between the two countries 
was secured, and the Scots henceforth had all the rights 
of Englishmen in trading with the colonies. But 
Scotland kept her own system of laws and her own 
Presbyterian Church. So even in union the smaller 
country retained those things in which she most 
differed from England. Though unpopular at first, 
this union on equal terms finally became a magnificent 
success. 

9. Anne’s health was fast breaking up, and it was 
known that the Electress of Hanover and her son were 
no friends of the Tories. Bolingbroke was 
willing to do anything to keep his friends 
in power, and planned to upset the Act of Qae^Aim© 
Settlement and bring back the son of 
James II. to reign after Anne’s death. Anne hated 
Sophia of Hanover, and would gladly have seen her 
half-brother succeed her. The real difficulty was that 
James —The Old Pretender as he was called—was a 
Catholic, and few wished to have a Catholic king. 
Harley became alarmed, quarrelled with Bolingbroke, 
and was turned out of office. Bolingbroke then hurried 
on his preparations, but before he was ready, Anne 
died. The old Electress Sophia had died a few months 
earlier, but her son George, Elector of Hanover, was 
quickly proclaimed George I. 
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ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


The towns 
and com¬ 
mercial 
progress 

the towns. 


10. During the Stewart period the progress that had 
begun with the great Elizabethan revival steadily 

continued. Even the tierce fighting of 
the great Civil War did very little to stop 
the growth of the country. Population 
increased slowly but steadily, especially in 
Yet the only really large town in those days 
was London, which had perhaps nearly half-a-million 
inhabitants. The next were Bristol, the chief port, and 
Norwich , the chief manufacturing town; but neither of 
these had more than 30,000 people. The trading 
classes increased in numbers, wealth, and importance. 
Up to the end of the Tudor period, England had been 
almost entirely a country of farmers and graziers. It 
now became a commercial country as well. English 
merchant-ships became more numerous, and English 
merchants more enterprising than those of any other 
land, and by the end of the seventeenth century the 
Dutch had lost their position of the greatest trading 
nation in Europe, and the English had taken their 
place. The Act of Union of 1707 enabled Scotland 
to enjoy the same commercial privileges as England, 
and at once the Scots fully shared with the English 
the work of increasing the wealth and resources of 
Great Britain. 

11. The results of this progress were seen in the 
increase of comforts and conveniences of everyday life. 

Food became more varied and attractive. 

th©Stewart 1 About iime Charles II. the use of 
period Waf tea* coffee, and chocolate began, and did 
something to reduce the amount of strong 
drink consumed by the English. In London and the 
chief towns coffee-houses grew up, where gentlemen 
met to gossip, talk politics, and hear the news of the 
day. There were plenty of amusements, chief among 
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them being the Theatre. The Puritans disliked the 
stage, and under the Commonwealth the theatres were 
shut up by order of the Government. They were 
reopened at the Restoration, though the plays then 
written for them were much less stirring and noble 
than were those written in the days of Elizabeth and 



Wagon of inr Sicond Hajf of the Seventeenth Cfntury 


James. Dress, which was simple enough for the poor, 
remained very rich for the upper classes, and indeed 
became so fantastic and strange that the graver Puri¬ 
tans were hardly to be blamed for trying to bring in 
a simpler style of garments. After the Restoration, 



the curious fashion arose of men shaving the hair off 
their head and wearing in its place hot, expensive and 
uncomfortable wigs. Even ladies wore ‘puffs’ of false 
hair, and set off their beauty by sticking little black 
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patches on to their faces. Travel became more com¬ 
mon, and besides private carriages, stage-coaches, which 
conveyed all comers from place to place, were now for 
the first time used. But the coaches of the Restoration 
seldom travelled more than fifty miles a day. The 
roads were very bad, and highwaymen constantly 
stopped the coach and robbed the passengers. But the 
stage-coaches were expensive, and poor people had 
either to walk or to travel in slow and jolting wagons. 

12. The French now had very great influence on 
English manners, tastes, and fashions, and every fine 
gentleman thought that he ought to copy 
and litera- as much as he could the example set by 

tureofthe Louis XIV. As the spirit of the writers 

Restoration () f t h e a g e G f Elizabeth died away, the 

English writers began to look to France for models 
and examples. This was particularly the case after 
the Restoration. After Milton’s death poetry became 
less important than prose, and lost much of its 
spiritual force and beauty. Such poets as John Dryden 
wrote with a complete mastery of form, but the spirit 
was lacking, and many of Dryden’s most successful 
poems were political satires. Prose-writing developed 
greatly, and was used by the political leaders for party 
purposes. By the days of Queen Anne a new and more 
familiar style of prose-writing grew up, which was 
easier to understand and more like ordinary conversa¬ 
tion. This style was known as the Essay, and the most 
famous masters of Essay-writing during Anne’s reign 
were Joseph Addison , and Richard Steele . Regular 
newspapers were beginning to be published, and 
weeklies such as the Taller and the Spectator had great 
influence in polite society. One very famous series of 
Essays were the Roger de Coverley Essays , written 
from week to week by the friends of Addison and Steele, 
which pictured the social life of the country gentleman 
of the day by: telling of the doings of an imaginary 
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Justice of the Peace, Sir Roger. Another famous 
piose-writer of the time was Daniel Defoe, who 
published many political tracts and pamphlets in the 
Whig interest, and also amused himself by exercising 
his imagination by writing fictitious memoirs. The 
most famous is Robinson Crusoe , which is a forerunner 
of the English novel which was to develop in the next 
century. The greatest pamphleteer on the Tory side 
was an Irish churchman, Dean Swift , who wrote with 
a vigour which was only equalled bv his bitterness. 
His most famous pamphlet was ‘The Conduct of the 
Allies’ which he wrote to persuade the English people 
that the War of the Spanish Succession had gone on 
long enough. The postal system was springing up, 
more people read, and more people wrote than before, 
but they did not think so closely, nor read so deeply 
as the scholars of an earlier age had done. Yet their 
interests were wider, and much attention was paid to 
the study of natural science; the Royal Society was 
founded during Charles II.’s reign, and the king was 
a keen member of the society. The most famous 
English scientist of the time was the Cambridge 
professor, Sir Isaac Newton. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Why did England join the Grand alliance? Which 
English general led the allied forces in the war that fol¬ 
lowed? Mention the names of the chief battles fought. 
How did England benefit by the Treaty of Utrecht? 

2. What led to the Act of Union of 1707? What were 
the provisions of the Act? 

3. Tell what you know of Marlborough and Bolingbroke. 

4. Write a few lines about each of the following: — 

Dryden, Addison, Steele and Swift. 
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Genealogical Table of the House of Hanover 


James I. 

i 

Elizabeth, Electress Palatine. 

I 

Sophia, m. Elector of Hanover. 

George I., 1714-1727. 

George II., 1727-1760. 

Frederick, Prince of Wales. 

George 111., 1760-1820. 

_l 

I I ~ I 

George IV., William IV., Edward, Duke of Kent. 

1820-1830. 1830-1837. | 

Victoria, 

1837-1901. 



BOOK VII 

THE HOUSE OF HANOVER, 1714-1901 

CHAPTER XXXIII 

George I., 1714-1727 

(Married Sophia Dorothea of Celle) 


Principal 

Dates: 

1714. 

Accession of George I. 

1715- 

The Jacobite Revolt. 

1716. 

Septennial Act. 

1720. 

South Sea Bubble. 

1721. 

Walpole Prime Ministei 

1727. 

Death of George I. 


i. George 1 . was an elderly German who never even 
learned the English language. He had been a good 
despotic ruler in Hanover, and he under¬ 
stood foreign politics. But he was heavy 
and slow, and eager to get places and 
pensions for his German friends. He was 
made king because he was a Protestant, 
and to keep out the Pretender. Knowing that the 
Tories had done their best to deprive him of the throne, 
he drove them from power, and trusted only to the 
Whigs. Bolingbroke, whose greediness had ruined 
his cause, ran away to France, and it was more than 
fifty years before the Tories came back to office. They 
were now as unpopular with the country as they were 
with the kings. But foreign rulers could not exercise 
much power, as they knew so little what was going 
on. So under the new House the full effects of the 


The House 
of Hanover 
and the 
long Whig 
rule 
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Revolution of 1688 were worked out. Under the long 
Whig rule Cabinet and Parly Government were firmly 
established. 

2. In 1715 the Jacobites stirred up a rebellion. In 
England it was a failure. A few fox-hunting squires 



GfcORGE I. 

(From a Picture in the Nattonal Portrait Gallery : 
Painted after Sir G. Kneller) 


rose in Northumberland, and joining some rebels from 
the Scottish Lowlands, marched southwards as far as 
Preston in Lancashire, where they surrendered after a 
poor attempt at fighting. A much more formidable 
insurrection broke out in the Highlands. There the 
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chiefs of the clans were the only rulers of the remote 
mountain glens. The people there spoke only Gaelic, 
and cared nothing for what was said 
or done in London or Edinburgh. The The Jacobite 
Cells of the Highlands were splendid mV° 
swordsmen, and the fierce rush of a 
Highland charge generally put to flight the slow- 
moving, pig-tailed, and pipe-clayed soldiers of the time. 
While the Lowland Scots and the English had no love 
for their Hanoverian king, many of the Highland 
chiefs were passionately devoted to the exiled Stewarts. 
Accordingly when, in 1715, the Earl of Mar raised the 
standard of James III., the clansmen flocked to his 
camp. Had Mar been a clever man he might have 
done great things. Hut he wasted his time at Perth 
while regular soldiers were hurried up from the south. 
When it was too late he advanced, and won a doubtful 
victory at Sheriffmuir . But no Highland army could 
keep long together, and many of the clansmen went 
home. At last the Pretender himself came to Scotland, 
but he was dull, shy, and melancholy, and had neither 
courage to lead nor enthusiasm to stir men’s hearts. 
The disgusted army slowly melted away, and the 
Pretender quickly went back to France. The chief 
result of the '15, as it was called, was to show the 
strength of the House of Hanover. 

3. A further small consequence of the Jacobite rising 
was the passing in 1716, of the Septennial Act , which 
permitted Parliaments to last for seven 
years. Since William Ill.’s time Parlia- . . 

ments could only sit for three years, but A «P enn,a 
it was felt unwise t6 have an election 
during the rebellion, and so the life of Parliament 
was extended. This Act is worth remembering 
since it remained the law till 1911, when the life of 
Parliament was fixed at five years, which it remains 
today. 
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4. Since the Revolution British trade had increased 
wonderfully. The years after the Peace of Utrecht 


Tbe South 
Sea Bubble 


were a time of great prosperity, and many 
people made so much money that they 
did not know what to do with it. They 


were therefore anxious to find safe investments for their 


savings from which they could draw large interest. 
Now a new company was started called the South Sea 
Company , to which were handed over those rights of 
trading with the Spanish colonies in South America 
which had been given to England in the Treaty of 
Utrecht. It was a sound company, but people imagin¬ 
ed that it would make fabulous profits. They therefore 
offered enormous prices for a share in it, sometimes 
giving ^1,000 for a share that at first had only been 
worth £100. Finding how foolish many people were, 
rogues started companies with a view to deceive innocent 


people. For a time investors were found ready to put 
their money into anything. But this could not go on 
for ever. Some of the worst companies failed, and their 
collapse caused general alarm. Every one was now as 
eager to sell as he had been to buy. But the value of 
shares, even in sound companies, came down with a run 
when there were plenty of sellers but no buyers. The 
result was a general panic. Many people lost all their 
money, and the country was plunged into deep distress. 
The South Sea Bubble , as it was called, had been 


blown out so big that it had burst. This happened 


in 1720. 

5. The losers now found that some of the ministers 
had been bribed by the South Sea Company, and 
raised an outcry against them. Luckily 
there was a wise Whig statesman named 
mmm 1 Sir Robert Walpole, who, a few years 
before had quarrelled with the other ministers and 
gone out of office. Walpole was known to have the 
best head for figures of any in the country, and it 
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was felt that if anybody could restore credit it was he. 
Accordingly, in 1721, the Government was changed, 
and Walpole was made the head of a new ministry. 
So well did he do his work, that he remained in office 
for more than twenty years. However, in 1727, 
George I. died when on a visit to Hanover. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son, George II. with whom he 
had long quarrelled fiercely. 

QUESTIONS 

1. By what right did George I. come to the throne of 
England? Tell what you know about his character. How 
did his accession affect the constitution? 

2. Who were the Jacobites? Why did they rebel? 
What do you know of the Fifteen ? Point out its chief 
results. 

3. Tell what you know of the South Sea Bubble. What 
was Walpole’s connection with it? 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


George II., 1727-1760 

(Married Caroline of Anspaih) 


Principal Dates: 


1727. 

Accession of George 11 . 

1738- 

Beginning of the Methodist Mo\emont 

1730. 

War with Spain. 

1742. 

Fall of Walpole. 

1740-1748. 

War of the Austrian Succession. 

* 743 * 

Buttle of Dettingen. 

* 745 - 

Battle of Fontenoy. 

J 745 - 1 2 746 . 

The last Jacobite Revolt. 

1754 - 

Death of Henry Pelham. 

1756-1763- 

The Seven Years* War. 

1757 - 

Battle of Plassey. 

1759 - 

Capture of Quebec. 

17O0. 

Death of George 11 . 


1. George II. was a fussy, hot-tempered man, a 
shrewd judge of character, and a brave soldier. He 

was small-minded and mean, but true to 
mmI hU H friends, and devoted to his clever wife, 

family* Caroline of Anspach. He had long dis¬ 

liked Walpole, but by her advice he kept 
him in office. Though a thorough German, George 
talked English fairly, and took more interest in his 
kingdom than his father. After the fashion of his 
house he was on bad terms with his son Frederick , 
Prince of Wales. 

2. Walpole was still the leading statesman. He 
was very prudent and careful. He managed business 
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very well, and was particularly successful in finance. 
He was anxious that the ministers should all be of 
the same way of thinking 1 , and naturally 
thought that his own way was the best. 

He kept severe discipline among those who Minister 

held places under him, and drove out of 

office all who would not agree with him. He was the 



George II. 

(After a Portrait by T. Hudson in the National Portrait Gallery) 


first English minister who was called Prime Minister, 
though he denied the title. Before his days the king 
had taken the chair at cabinets, but it was no use 
George I. doing so, since he could not understand 
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English. No later king ever attended ministers' meet¬ 
ings, so somebody was wanted to take the chief place. 
Walpole was only too glad to have as much power as 
he could, and it was found so convenient to have one 
minister superior to the rest that ever since there has 
always been a Prime Minister. 

3. Walpole knew that many members of Parliament 
would not support him unless they were bribed, and 
took good care that they should get the 
Walpole’s money or the places that they wanted, 
policy He a ^ so understood how to manage elec¬ 

tions, and was not scrupulous as to how 
he conducted them so long as he could get his man 
in. By such devices lie kept the House of Commons 
under control. But he used power as he thought would 
be best for the country. Above all, he loved peace. 
He kept peace between parties at home, and made the 
people so prosperous that they grew quite contented 
with the Hanoverian kings. Walpole disliked grand 
plans and new laws. His motto was, ‘Let sleeping 
dogs lie.’ 

Walpole thought that the interests of the country 
required improvement in trade. During his days 
duties were levied on a number of articles imported 
into the country. This hindered trade with other 
countries. Smuggling on a large scale was resorted 
to in order to evade taxes. Walpole who was already 
known to be a good financier put forward a plan to 
prevent smuggling and to improve trade. He proposed 
to take away the customs duties on tobacco and wine, 
allow them to be brought into the country and levy 
instead an excise duty upon these two commodities. 
His plan was called the Excise Scheme, and if it had 
become law, it would have prevented smuggling and 
fostered trade. But his opponents in the country, as 
well as in Parliament opposed the measure and it was 
withdrawn. 
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He also made attempts to reduce the National Debt 
and to encourage industries by giving grants from the 
state to some of them. 

4. There were several wars in Europe while Wal¬ 
pole was minister, but he managed to keep England 
out of them. In one year of war he 

boasted that though ten thousand men Walpole’* 
had been slain in battle, there was not one poiu* 
Englishman among them. He was the 
only statesman in those days who kept friendly with 
France. But in 1739 he was forced into declaring war 
with Spain by the clamour of the merchants who 
wished to force the Spaniards to give them more 
chances to trade with Spanish America. But he took 
little pains to carry it out actively, and was denounced 
for his slackness, and was driven from office in 1742. 

5. Before the fall of Walpole a war had broken out 
called the War of the Austrian Succession . It began 
in 1740, when the Emperor Charles VI. died, leaving 
no son. The old emperor had wanted his daughter 
Maria Theresa to succeed him in all his dominions. 
But several countries thought that the 
accession of a helpless girl gave them a The War of 
good chance of adding some of the Succewlkm* 11 
Austrian territories to their own. France 

and Spain were among these, and so was a rising new 
state in North Germany named Prussia , then ruled by 
its famous king, Frederick the Great . England 
sympathised with Maria Theresa, and after Walpole’s 
fall did a good deal to help her. The result was that 
the war with Spain became mixed up with this war 
about her inheritance. In 1743 George himself led 
the British army to victory at Deitingen in Germany. 
It was the last battle in which an English king himself 
took the field. But in 1745 the French won a hard- 
fought battle at Fontenoy in the Netherlands over 
George’s second son, the Duke of Cumberland . The 
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battle was decided by the fierce charge of a brigade 
of exiled Irish Catholics, forced by the cruel policy of 
England to take the pay of France. Peace was made 
in 1748. 

6. This war revived the hopes of the Jacobites. 
France once more favoured their cause, and James, 
the Old Pretender, though still alive, was 
The Jacobite now thrown into the shade by his son 
"5*745* 0 Charles Edward , called by his friends the 

Prince of Wales, and bv most Englishmen 
the Young Pretender. Charles Edward was much 
better able to arouse enthusiasm than his father. He 
was handsome, gracious, and enterprising, though he 
lacked more solid qualities. He was too eager to wait 
until the French gave him help, and in 1745 landed 
with a few companions in the Western Highlands, and 
called upon the clans to follow him. The Highlanders 
loyally responded to his appeal. He marched straight 
to the Lowlands and took up his quarters in Edinburgh. 
Few Scots raised a hand against him, since, though 
they cared little for a Popish prince, they still hated 
the Union, and were indifferent to the House of 
Hanover. Moreover, most of the regular British army 
was fighting the French in the Netherlands. However, 
a force was hastily collected and sent against the bold 
Pretender. Charles marched with his Highlanders to 
Prestonpans , not far from where Somerset had won 
the Battle of Pinkie. The clansmen drew their broad¬ 


swords, and rushed amidst the droning of bagpipes 
and fierce Gaelic battle-cries upon George’s soldiers, 
who fled in a disgraceful panic. 

7. Charles now invaded England, hoping that the 
Jacobites would rally to him. He marched through 


The march 
to Derby 


Cumberland, Lancashire, and Derbyshire. 
As he passed along, the people stared at 
him and his barefooted, kilted High¬ 


landers, but did nothing either for or against him. At 
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Derby Charles lost heart, and turning back, retreated 
safely to Scotland. Then the British troops fell upon 
the footsore and weary Highlanders at Falkirk , but 
got beaten for their pains. 

8. The Duke of Cumberland now took up the com¬ 
mand, and Charles fled northwards before him. In 


1746 was fought at Cullodcn Moor . the 
The Battle last rea i battle on British soil. Experience 
had taught the regulars how to withstand 
the Highland charge. The infantry fixed their bayon¬ 
ets and reserved their fite until the Highlanders were 
close up to them. Then they poured in deadly volleys. 
The clansmen still fought desperately, but were utterly 
beaten. This was the end of the last Jacobite revolt— 
the revolt of the '45. Cumberland behaved so brutally 
that he won the name of ‘Butcher’. Charles Edward 


escaped to the Continent after strange adventures, 
where he became a drunkard and lost all influence. 


With him ended the unfortunate House of Stewart. 


The Government broke up the clan system in the High¬ 
lands. Great roads were driven through the glens and 
some of the fiercer spirits were enlisted in new Highland 
regiments which have done such magnificent service 
ever since to the British Empire. One cannot help 
feeling sorry for the fate of the Highlanders, and 
Britain lost much that was poetical and picturesque 
when their disorderly freedom was abolished. But it 
had to go. 

9. During this period the cabinet had been growing 
steadily in importance. The word ‘cabinet council’ 
D . _ means secret council, and such a secret 

ment° P council had been growing up during the 

of Cabinet seventeenth century. Then it was found, 
Government that the old Privy Council, which was the 
king’s usual body of advisers, was becoming too 
large to deal with important and confidential business. 
It became customary to appoint committees for special 
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purposes; the most important committee, often called 
‘the committee’ or the cabinet, dealt chiefly with 
foreign affairs, but also with all confidential business. 
It met regularly under the king’s personal chairman¬ 
ship, and consisted of the most important ministers 
as well as the king’s special friends. It was not, 
during the seventeenth century, party ministry in the 
modern sense, but merely a meeting of the king’s 
chief advisers. It was often unpopular and attempts 
were made to get back to the Privy Council, but in 
vain. By Anne’s reign the custom was for the select 
committee of chief ministers to meet regularly in the 
Secretary’s office, and then to go weekly to the palace, 
to meet under the Queen’s presidency, when all 
important matters were decided ‘in the Cabinet’. 
Thus the Privy Council became merely a formal body. 
George I. did not understand English, and the meetings 
under the royal chairmanship disappeared. Thus the 
most influential minister, who presided in the cabinet 
grew in importance, and soon became known as the 
Prime Minister, and was recognised as the head of 
the Ministry. By this time too the cabinet consisted 
of men all chosen from one political party. During 
Walpole’s regime the cabinet increased in size, and 
once again it was found too big for secret business. 
History repeated itself and once more a secret com¬ 
mittee appeared and we hear of ‘private meetings at 
Sir Robert Walpole’s’. Gradually this Private 
Committee once more increased in size, and the 
outside cabinet disappeared and the committee became 
all powerful as the cabinet. This process took the 
greater part of the eighteenth century. But we must 
remember that all through that period the king had 
power. 

io. During the war the brothers Pelham became 
chief ministers. The elder, Thomas Pelham, Duke of 
Newcastle, was a foolish, fussy, incompetent man, 
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whose only claims to he a minister were his duchy, 
his skill in managing men, and his cunning in intrigue. 

The younger brother, Henry Pelham, 

ni 5 ni«try iam vv ^ 10 was Minister, was much 

abjer than the duke, and was nearly as 
good a business man as Walpole. So long as he 
lived, the strife of parties was once more hushed. 
When he died in 1754, the old king prophesied that 
be would have no more peace. 

The age itself was as dull as were the Pelhams. 
Men prided themselves on their reasonableness, their 
good sense, their kindness, and their free- 
The Age of dom from excitement. The time w r as very 
prosperous. 1 rade was increasing and 
Britain had now become the greatest commercial 
nation in the w r orld. Her ships were on every sea, 
and her merchants and tradesmen were piling up great 
fortunes. As wealth grew', people lived more com¬ 
fortably, and were much less quarrelsome, bigoted, and 
narrow-minded than they had been fifty years earlier. 
Men were proud of their reasonableness and freedom 
from prejudice. On this account the eighteenth century 
is often called the Age of Reason. Men now thought 
enthusiasm an evil thing, and had lost their faith in 
great ideals. The best statesmen were clear-headed, 
commonplace men of business. The chief teachers of 
religion were equally prosaic and uninspiring. But in 
contrast to these, two great Englishmen strove with all 
their might to turn their countrymen’s minds to higher 
things. These were William Pitt f the loftiest of 
eighteenth-century statesmen, and ]ohn Wesley , the 
founder of the Methodist movement. 

11. Pitt began his public life as one of the opposition 
to Walpole. He did not belong to one of the great 
Whig families, but was the son of ‘Dia¬ 
mond Pitt’ who had made his fortune in 
India. He was never good at business or skilful in 


William Pitt 
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wirepulling, but spoke with wonderful eloquence, and 
was high-minded, pure, and noble. He was a 
thorough patriot, and trusted the people rather than the 
scheming politicians of Parliament. He had not much 
power over the House of Commons, but the English 
people believed in him and loved him, calling him 
the Great Commoner. He took office under Henry 
Pelham, but on the Prime Minister’s death in 1754 
quarrelled with Newcastle, and went into opposition. 
A very confused period now followed. Newcastle was 
the exact opposite of Pitt in every way, and Pitt looked 
with great scorn on his bribes and his jobbery. But 
Newcastle was so narrow and greedy that he could not 
keep long in office. Pitt then tried his hand, but 

failed, because he had not sufficient support in Parlia¬ 
ment. A new war was now breaking out, and it was 
necessary for England to have a strong Government. 
It was at last arranged, in 1757, that Pitt and 

Newcastle should be joint-ministers. Pitt gave the 

nation faith and courage, and carried on the war. 

Newcastle transacted the daily business, and managed 
all the bribery. This ministry remained in office for 
the rest of George II.’s life, and did great things. 

12. Wesley did for religion what Pitt did for politics. 
Both Churchmen and Dissenters had become easy¬ 
going and indifferent. And outside their 
influence lived great masses of the people ^n^ l t ^ c<l!ey 
sunk in ignorance and vice. Wesley was Methodists 
a clergyman of the Church of England 
who set up, first at Oxford and afterwards in London 
and all over the country, little societies devoted to 
works of piety and charity. The members of these 
bodies lived such regular and methodical lives that 
they were nicknamed the Methodists, and soon began 
to call themselves by that name. It was in 1738 that 
Wesley first began his work on a large scale. For 
many years he had no notion of separating himself 
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from the Church. But he gradually drifted apart 
fromdt, partly because it looked coldly on the fervour 
of the Methodists, and partly because Wesley was so 
fond of having his own way that he disliked any out¬ 
side interference. Before long the Methodists became 
one of the greatest of religious bodies, both in England 
and America. But Wesley’s influence went beyond 
his own followers. He taught that religion was not 
so much an affair of the head as of the heart, and his 
earnestness raised the whole tone of English religious 
life. 

13. In 1756 a new war began which lasted until 
1763, and is known as the Seven Years’ War . It 

started through the rivalry of England 
and French 1 an d France i n America and in India. We 
hTAmerica have seen how the English set up a large 

number of colonies in the eastern parts of 
North America. They were now thirteen in number, 
the last new one, Georgia , having been recently esta¬ 
blished and named after George II. But the French 
had also set up colonies in North America. One of 
these was Canada , along the Lower St. Lawrence, and 
another was Louisiana , along the Lower Mississippi. 
The French now formed a scheme of joining Canada 
and Louisiana by a series of forts, and of thus shutting 
up the English in the country between the Alleghany 
Mountains and the sea. If this design had succeeded, 
the whole history of America would have been altered. 
There might never have been the present English- 
speaking United States, ranging from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. At first the French seemed likely to 
prevail. English settlers soon began to resist the 
French advance, but, though the English were the 
more numerous, the French were the better soldiers, 
and had many Red Indians in their pay. The English, 
therefore, got the worst of the early fighting. 

14. In the same way English and French began 
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lighting in India. Both England and France had in 
those days nothing but a few trading-stations in India, 
but as in America, the French were very 
Th ?§ n * ,i * h active. They were jealous of the English 

in India success in trading and began to intrigue 

against them with Indian princes. The 
French found I hat by drilling Indian soldiers or 
Sepoys after the European fashion, they could make 
them fight as well as Europeans, who were, of course, 
hard to get in India. As in America, the French 
began by getting the better of the English. In 1756 
their ally, the Nabob of Bengal, captured the British 
settlement of Calcutta. He thrust about a hundred and 
fifty prisoners into a small dark room, afterwards known 
as the Black Hole of Calcutta . In the course of one 
hot night, nearly all these unfortunate victims perished 
of heat, thirst, and suffocation. 


15. As a result of all this, war broke out, in 1756, 

between France and England. It soon became 
Beginnings a European as well as a colonial war. 

offhe” 111 * 8 France had joined with her old enemy 

Seven Years* Austria, and several other powers in 

War attacking Frederick the Great, King of 

Prussia, whose successes had made all Europe 
jealous of him. Frederick had no ally save England, 
so that England and Prussia had to fight nearly all 
Europe. 

16. The war began with disasters on every side. 
Even on the sea England was not successful. In the 

Mediterranean Admiral Byng ran away 
Admiral from the French without fighting. The 

•hot* Government shot Byng for his cowardice. 

The French said that they did it to 
encourage the other commanders. 

17. It was now that Pitt and Newcastle joined to¬ 
gether. Pitt was as confident in himself as in his 
country. T know,’ he said, ‘that I can save this 
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country, and 1 know that no one else can.* He soon 
inspired both soldiers and sailors with his own en¬ 
thusiasm. He had a wonderful skill in 
picking out the right men to be his England*** 
generals and admirals and before long 
British victories wiped out the memory of defeat. Fred¬ 
erick of Prussia was helped in his heroic struggle 
against overwhelming odds. The French, who had 
overrun Hanover, were defeated in 1759 at the Battle 
of Mindcrty and driven across the Rhine. French 
colonies were seized all over the globe. But the 
greatest of the English successes were the conquest of 
Canada and the conquest of Bengal. 

18. In 1759 Pitt sent General Wolfe to capture 
Quebec , the capital of Canada. The city stands on 
the top of steep cliffs, which are washed 

by the rivers St. Lawrence and St. Charles. Theconquest 
Wolfe climbed up the cliffs by night, and ° a ” a * 
drew up his troops on the Heights of Abraham , a plain 
just above the town. In the battle that followed 
Wolfe himself was slain. But before his death he 
learned that the French w^ere utterly defeated. Quebec 
fell, and before long all Canada was conquered by the 
English. 

19. The fortune of war in India was changed by 
the genius of Robert Clive . He had been a clerk at 
Madras, but during the earlier war with 

France had turned soldier, and showed a o^Bengal** 4 
wonderful power of exciting the enthusi¬ 
asm of his men. In 1757 he went to Bengal at the 
head of a little army. There he won the Battle of 
Plassey over the huge hosts of the Nabob, and the 
Jesuit was the conquest of Bengal. 

20. In the midst of these glories the old king died, 
in 1760. His foolish son Frederick was 

already dead, and Frederick’s son now j>orgeH. 
became George III. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. What did Walpole’s cleverness as administrator 
consist in? What causes favoured his becoming the first 
Prime Minister in England? 

2. What attempts were made by Walpole to improve 
the trade and finances of the country? What causes led to 
his fall? 

3. Why did England take part in the War of the 
Austrian Succession? Mention the chief battles fought in 
the course of the war. 

4. Write a few sentences about the Forty-five. How 
do you account for its failure? What steps were taken by 
the English government to curb the Highlanders? 

5. Tell how the cabinet government developed during 
the days of the first two Georges. 

6. W r hat causes brought about the Seven Years’ War? 
How did Pitt save England? What do you know about 
his early life and career? What was his attitude towards 
the Colonies? 



CHAPTER XXXV 


George III., 1760-1820 

(Married Charlotte of Mecklenburg) 

Principal Dates: 

1760. Accession of George III. 

1763. Seven Years’ War ended 
1765. The Stamp Act. 

1770-1782. Lord North’s Ministry. 

1775-1783. War of American Independence 
1775. Battle of Bunker’s Hill. 

1778. Capitulation of Saratoga. 

1781. Capitulation of York Town. 

1783. Coalition of Fox and North. 

1783-1801. Ministry of William Pitt. 

1788. Trial of Warren Hastings began. 

1789. Outbreak of the French Revolution. 

1 793-1802. War against the French Revolution. 
1796. Napoleon wins his first great victories. 
1798. Battle of the Nile. 

1800. Union of Britain and Iieland. 

1802. Treaty of Amiens. 

1803-1815. War against Napoleon. 

1805. Battle of Trafalgar. 

1806. Death of Pitt and Fox. 

1807. Slave-Trade abolished. 

1807- 1830. The long Tory rule. 

1808- 1814. Peninsular War. 

1809. Battle of Talavera. 

1814. Napoleon banished to Elba. 

1815. Battle of Waterloo. 

1810-1820. Regency of George, Prince of Wales. 
1820. Death of George III 
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i. George III. was the first Hanoverian king born in 
this country, and was proud of being a Briton. He 
was not quick, and had not been well 


George III.’s 
character 
and policy 


educated. But he was very persevering 
and dogged. When he once made up his 
mind to get a thing, nothing could turn 


him from his purpose. He lived a very simple life, 


enjoying the country, and farming, and caring little 


for pomp and show. He meant to do what was best, 



George III. in his Coronation Robes, auer Allan Ramsay 


and was honourable and religious. He was fond of 
power, and very eager to have as much authority as 
the law left him. In particular he wanted really to 
choose his own ministers. He hated the Whigs, be¬ 
cause he thought they had taken this power from him. 

2. Now the Whigs were not popular. They were a 
close body of nobles and gentry, very greedy for office, 
and very narrow. Had George been wise, the mass 
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of Englishmen would have gladly joined him in 
attacking the Whigs. Unluckily, George did not go 
the right way to work. He not only made 
the Whigs angry, but disgusted most of George III/* 
his subjects. Pitt shared George's dislike fo*power*** 
of the Whig nobles, but George never saw 
the greatness of Pitt, hating able men as a rule, and 
pieferring to be served by dull people who would do 
what he told them. 

He turned both Newcastle and Pitt out of office as 
soon as he could, and made the Peace of Paris with 
France in 1763. There was no harm in 
the peace being made, and England ob- 
tained excellent terms. She retained her 
conquests in Canada from France, and from Spain 
she received Florida. Spain in return obtained from 
France her claims to the land beyond the Mississippi, 
and France thus disappeared from the mainland of 
America altogether. But for England this meant a 
new danger, for with the disappearance of French 
aimies the English colonies in America felt less need 
of assistance from England, and were ready to grumble 
at the interference of the British government in their 
affairs. England also gained some French West 
Indian islands, and in India received the Northern 
Circars, though the conquests from France were return¬ 
ed to her. The way in which George had arranged the 
peace disgusted his ally, Frederick of Prussia, who 
felt that he had been deserted by his English allies, 
and bore them much illwill. However, George’s chief 
wish was to get more power at home, and lie knew 
that he could only do so when there was peace. Yet 
the different ministries he chose were not really able 
to do the work of the Pitt-Newcastle ministry. They 
were very much divided, and none of them lasted very 
long. Even Pitt could not keep together a ministry 
now. George made him Lord Chatham, and at last 
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gave him office. But Chatham was in bad health, and 
soon resigned. At last, in 1770, George got a minister 
after his own heart. This was Lord North , the 
first Tory Prime Minister since the days of Anne. 
North was so easy-going that he let George rule as he 
pleased. George liked this so much that he kept North 
in office until 1782. 

3. George’s blunders caused him much trouble at 
home. One of his foolish mistakes was the arrest and 
prosecution of a scurrilous writer John 
American Wilkes, who attacked the government in 

taxation a paper called the North Briton. The 

king’s ministers went beyond the law, and 
Wilkes was awarded damages and became a popular 
hero. He had for a time to flee to France because of 
another offence. When he returned he was elected to 
Parliament and the House of Commons most foolishly 
refused to accept him and even declared his defeated 
rival the member. This usurpation of power put them 
quite in the wrong; made Wilkes a far more important 
man than he deserved to be, and put Parliament into 
disgrace with all moderate men. But far more danger¬ 
ous and lasting were the mistakes the king and his 
ministers made in dealing with the American colonies. 
During the Seven Years’ War, the thirteen English 
colonies in America had helped to conquer Canada from 
the French. But the war had cost a great deal, and 
George thought that the Americans ought to pay some¬ 
thing towards it. This was reasonable enough, but 
the right way to get this done would have been to ask 
the colonists themselves to make a contribution. Instead 
of this a Stamp Act was passed in 1765 by the British 
Parliament, which ordered that Americans should use 
stamped paper on which they were to write legal docu¬ 
ments, as was the case in England. The Americans 
said that they ought not to be taxed by the Parliament 
at London, because they sent no representatives to it. 
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They raised so great an outcry that the Stamp Act was 
soon repealed. Unluckily a few years later another 
attempt was made to tax America. Chatham was then 
chief minister, but he was away from London and very 
ill. Though he had always opposed the Stamp Act, 
the other ministers passed a law that tea and other 
articles taken into America should pay a duty to the 
British Government. The Americans were more angry 
than ever, and refused to pay the new duties. Chatham 
soon got well again, resigned office, and backed up 
the Americans. When the first shiploads of tea that 
were to pay the new duty arrived at Boston in America, 
a number of men dressed up as Red Indians boarded 
the ships in the harbour, and threw all the tea into 
the sea. Parliament tried to punish Boston for this act, 
and America resolved to resist. 

4. The blame was by no means all on one side. It 

was stupid of George and his ministers to force the 
The causes Americans to pay taxes without asking 
of the * their leave. But there were some Arneri- 

American cans who wanted to be independent of 

War England, and did their best to make their 

grievances seem bigger than they really were. The 
truth was that neither the Americans nor the British 
took a really broad view of the situation. The only 
man who did so was Chatham. He was enthusiastical¬ 
ly on the side of the Americans in resisting the Stamp 
Act and the other taxes. But he gloried in the fact 
that nearly all North America had become subject to 
British rule and he thought that it was the most im¬ 
portant thing of all that the British race should all 
keep together in a single state under a single king. 
He was grieved to hear how easily the Americans for¬ 
got that they were Englishmen in their hatred of George 
and his ministers. But few listened to Chatham either 
in America or in Britain. 

5. The Americans now chose a sort of Parliament, 
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called a Congress in which all the thirteen colonies 
were represented. They raised troops, and in 1775 
fighting broke out. After this the Ameri¬ 
cans issued a Declaration of Independence , TheDedara- 
in which they declared that the thirteen pendence * 
colonies would be no subjects of King 
George any longer, but an absolutely free people. 
Now it was no use negotiating. Lord North, when 
too late, tried to smooth over matters, but the Ameri¬ 
cans would not go back on what they had done. At 
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last, in 1778, they won a great success by forcing the 
British army, commanded by General Burgoync, to 
surrender at Saratoga. 

6. The worst sides of the quarrel now began to show 
themselves. Foreign nations, like France and Spain, 
which had been beaten by Britain during 
the Seven Years’ War, were delighted to ^ r “ c * 
hear that the English who lived in America p 

had given up all connection with the Eng¬ 
lish who still lived in the old country. They rejoiced 
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at the weakening of the British race. They professed 
to feel great sympathy for the Americans, and began 
to send them help. After Saratoga France thought it 
was safe to make an alliance with America. 


7. Chatham was mightily indignant that France 
should have stepped in between Great Britain and her 
Chatham colonies. He was now dying, but he 

and Ameri- managed to crawl down to the House of 

caninde- Lords to deliver the last of his speeches, 

pen ence j n j ie p ro t e sted ver y strongly against 

any recognition of the independence of America. It 
was not that he wished to check American freedom. 


But he saw clearly that a united British race would be 
freer than one divided against itself, and he was deeply 
grieved that the British Empire, which he had done so 
much to form, should thus be rent in twain. A few 


days afterwards he died. If King George had trusted 
him, or if Chatham had been easier to work with, 
America and Britain need not have parted company. 

8. Spain, Holland, and other countries followed the 
example of France. This was disastrous for England 
as it meant that for a time she lost the control of the 


sea on which depended her ability to send troops and 
supplies to America and India. She had soon to 
fight not only her own revolted sons, but to struggle 
against half Europe. In India Warren Hastings, the 
first Governor-General, found himself faced with a 


Mahratta war, and then with wars against the Nizam 
of Hyderabad, and Hyder Ali of Mysore, aided by the 
French. It was not until 1784 that Hastings managed 
to end the struggle by the Treaty of Mangalore, signed 
with Tipu, Hyder Ali’s son. Meanwhile in America 
things were going to the bad, and for a time it looked 
as if the day of England was over. Though George 
and North struggled bravely, they were not able enough 
to conduct the war successfully as Chatham would have 
done. The loss of the command of the sea was fatal. 
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In 1781 a second English army was beleaguered at York 
Town, and when a French fleet, instead of an English, 
appeared on the horizon, the army was forced to sur¬ 
render to the Americans. Thus America was lost and 
it was no good trying to win it back. At last after 
many disasters Admiral Rodney won a naval victory in 
the West Indies, which gave England the command of 
the sea once more, and enabled her to relieve Gibraltar 
which had been besieged by the Spaniards. Thus in 
1783 when peace was made by the Treaty of Versailles 
England did not suffer as severely as might have been 
expected at the crisis of the war. England recognised 
the Independence of America , and withdrew her claims 
to the territories which lay to the west of the colonies. 
This meant that the United States were able to expand 
right across the continent until their territory reached 
the Pacific. Canada was restricted to the northern 
part of the continent, and Florida was given back to 
Spain, though later she sold it to the United States. 

9. Before the end of the American War, North had 
resigned. A period of great confusion now ensued. 

For a time George was forced to give office 
The Coali- to his enemies the Whigs, but he soon 
failure drove them out again. But now Charles 

James Fox , the new Whig leader, formed 
a coalition with North the Tory. George had to admit 
the Coalition into office, but he at once tried to get rid 
of it. For this purpose he turned to Chatham’s son, 
William Pitt the Younger , a young man of four-and- 
twenty, who had already made himself famous by his 
speeches, and was worshipped by many by reason of 
his name. Pitt, like his father, did not love the Whigs, 
and believed that the king ought to choose his ministers 
freely. He now taught George how to get rid of the 
Coalition and yet make himself popular with his people. 
He took office though there was a strong majority 
against him in the Commons. Soon a strong feeling 
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of sympathy arose for the plucky young minister and 
the stubborn and homely king. In 1783 a general 
election gave Pitt a majority, and showed that the 
friend of the king was also the favourite of the electors. 
This popularity continued. Pitt was Prime Minister 
from 1783 to 1801, and only gave up office then at his 
own desire. The victory of George and Pitt was also 
a triumph for the people. King and people united 
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could defy the Whig nobles. Chatham had been sup¬ 
ported by the people as much as was his son, but he 
had never had the confidence of the king. He had 
therefore been obliged to make terms with the Whigs 
whom his son had successfully defied. 

10. The younger Pitt was not a dazzling genius like 
his father. Unlike Chatham, however, he was business¬ 
like and clear-headed, and could work easily with 
others. He was a shrewd financier, a wise and liberal 
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ruler, who always wished to do what was best for his 
country. He desired to make many great reforms, but 
he was inclined to drop his projects if he 
The rule of met w }th much opposition. He was the 
Pitt oungcr first Prime Minister who wished to change 
the way of electing members of Parliament 
so as to make the Commons represent the nation better. 
Unluckily his friends supported him so little that he 
dropped his proposal for Parliamentary Reform. Pitt 
took great pains to win foreign alliances for England, 
so that she should not stand by herself as she had 
done during the American War. At the same time 
he made a treaty with France that immensely increased 
the trade between France and England. Under him 
the country became exceedingly prosperous, and peace 
was preserved for more than ten years. 

11. Pitt also carried a bill for the better government 
of India, which set up a Board of Control in England 

to supervise the political work of the East 
India Company. This was becoming 
increasingly important owing to the work 
of Warren Hastings, the great Governor- 
General, who, following in the footsteps of 
Clive, had increased the power of the Company greatly, 
both by his victories and by his skill as an administra¬ 
tor. In 1785 Hastings returned to England and a few 
years later was accused by the House of Commons of 
oppressing and maltreating the Hindoos. His impeach¬ 
ment, or trial before the House of Lords, which began 
in 1788, was a very long one, but at last he was ac¬ 
quitted of the main charges. Violent and high-handed 
Hastings doubtless was, but the English showed little 
gratitude to him for his great services to his country. 
However, George III. always stood his friend. 

12. Great changes were now coming over the country. 
Up to George III.’s reign Great Britain had been a 
land of farmers and merchants, and its manufactures 
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were small. Some brilliant discoveries made it possible 
to manufacture goods much more easily and cheaply 
than before. Such were the Spinning- 
jenny, which made it possible to spin yarn Sventlons 
more quickly and cheaply; the power-loom, 
which did the same for weaving yarn into cloth; and, 
above all, the steam-engine, which enabled all machines 
to be driven more regularly and at less cost than by 
water or hand power. Moreover, better roads were 
made, and canals were dug, so that the goods could be 
more easily taken from place to place. 

13. Before long Britain became a great manufactur¬ 
ing country, sending its goods to all the world. 
Population grew, especially in the north, 
where large manufacturing towns rose Industrial 
rapidly wherever there was coal, or iron, Britain 10 ” 
or cheap communication with the sea. becomes 
The methods of manufacture were now o/manu 6 ** 
changed. Up to now, goods had been factures 
made on a small scale by workmen in their 
own cottages. This was called the Domestic System 
of manufactures. But now the Factory System grew 
up, by which cloth was woven and iron cast in huge 
buildings called factories, where many hundreds of 
workmen were employed. The result was that there 
was much greater inequality of wealth, and the number 
of the population increased enormously now that there 
were so much greater opportunities of finding work. 
All these changes, which made our country the first 
manufacturing nation in the world, have been some¬ 
times called the Industrial Revolution . But though 
more money was made in England, and more people 
lived in it, this growth of population brought many 
troubles with it. The poor increased in numbers, 
and were very badly cared for. Trade was sometimes 
slack; and so many workmen fell out of employment. 
Neither masters nor men in the new manufacturing 
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towns had any voice in returning members to Parlia¬ 
ment. Many of the workmen were so wretched and 
badly treated that they had little reason to be proud 
of their country or to stand up for her in her day 
of trouble. 

There was another great change going on all over the 
country which altered the way in which people lived. 

For many hundreds of years it had been 
RevolutioiT 1 usua l for die countryfolk to co-operate in 
cultivating their land. Most peasants had 
a little land lying in strips amidst the land of the other 
villagers. The result of this Open Field System as 
it was called, was to force most men to grow the same 
crops at the same time, and so to discourage experiment 
and improvement. It meant too that the lazy fellow 
who would not keep his ground clean w r as a nuisance to 
all his neighbours. Now the wealthier farmers began 
to redistribute the land of the village; to group all 
their own land together and to surround their fields 
with fences. This Enclosure Movement had been 
going on from time to time but from about 1760 it 
became a very common thing. The immediate result 
was to force many peasants in each village to give 
up their land, for by enclosure they lost the right to 
common pasture and often could not afford to pay the 
costs of enclosure. They generally sold their strips 
for a few pounds, and either left the village, or stayed 
on as landless men earning their living as labourers. 
Thus England gradually became a country of fair¬ 
sized farms, cultivated either by their owners, or by 
tenants, helped by labourers working for a weekly 
wage. This change is sometimes called the Agri¬ 
cultural Revolution , and it had an immense effect on 
the social life of the country, and for many years caused 
a great deal of distress. 

14. These changes were still going on in England 
when, in 1789, the French Revolution broke out. 
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Since the great days of Louis XIV. things had been 
going steadily to the bad in France. The kings were 
careless despots. The poor paid huge 
taxes, while the rich were let off very 
lightly. The clergy and nobles had all 
sorts of oppressive privileges from which the masses 
suffered. The American War had cost France so much 
that the country had become bankrupt. At last things 
fell into such a wretched state that something desperate 
had to be done. The French king, Louis XVI., meant 
well, but was not wise enough to act rightly. How¬ 
ever, in 1789 he summoned an assembly of his people, 
which called itself the National Assembly. This body, 
like the Long Parliament, took everything into its own 
hands. It abolished all the oppressive privileges of 
the clergy and nobles. It took away a great deal of 
the king’s power. It set up a new system of govern¬ 
ment, not unlike the English Constitution. But the 
new system worked badly. Louis XVI. was always 
intriguing against it, while an extreme party of re¬ 
formers grew up which wanted still further changes. 
At last the king was taken prisoner, tried, and beheaded. 
A Republic was proclaimed in France, and the most 
thoroughgoing lovers of change got possession of 
power. The period of their rule is called the Reign 
of Terror , since they sought to frighten everybody into 
obeying them by violence. Thousands of Frenchmen 
were beheaded besides the king and queen. 

15. At first England was in sympathy with the 
French who seemed to be imitating the English Con¬ 
stitution. Before long, however, opinion 
changed. The execution of the king and 
the Reign of Terror spread alarm all over Revolution 
Europe. Things looked more dangerous 
since the French urged all other nations to follow 
their example, and there were plenty of people in 
England, especially in the new manufacturing towns 
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of the north, who were so dissatisfied with the existing 
state of things, that they might easily have done so. 
Austria and Prussia went to war against France and 
in 1793, after the execution of Louis XVI., France 
declared war against England. 

16. For nearly nine years England and France were 
at war. Pitt, so successful in peace, did not prove 

The war *° a f° rtuna * e war minister, and the 

against the French won many victories over the allies. 
French . As time went on, France forced many of 

Revolution t ] ie con tinental powers to make peace with 
her and help her. Before long England was fighting 
the Dutch and the Spaniards as well as the French. 
She did badly on land, but triumphed at sea. The 
Battle of St. Vincent was won in 1797 by Admiral 
Jervis, and the Battle of the Nile won in 1798 by 
Admiral Nelson. 

17. Victory at sea did stave off invasion, but could 
not prevent the French doing what they liked on the 

Continent. Since 1796 a Corsican artillery 
Jk^Treaty officer, named Napoleon Bonaparte , had 

been winning brilliant victories for the 
French. Then Bonaparte, the successful soldier, 
became, like Oliver Cromwell, the strongest man in his 
country. Before long he upset the Government and 
made himself the despot of France. Just as Cromwell 
drove out the Long Parliament, so did Bonaparte expel 
the French Assembly. In each case the victorious 
general ruled the country by the sword. At first Bona¬ 
parte called himself First Consul, but before long he 
changed his title and became Napoleon, Emperor of the 
French. Then, having got supreme power in France, 
he was anxious to rest for a time. He therefore made 


peace with his various enemies. In 1802 England 
concluded peace with him in the Treaty of Amiens . 
Bonaparte was now able to turn to his great 
constructive work in France. He had a genius for 
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organization and his work during the few short years 
that he was able to give to peaceful reforms, has left 
a permanent mark on Fiance to this day. He made 
friendly terms with the Catholic Church, and restored 
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the authority of the Pope in France, but complete 
religious toleration was established. He reorganised 
education throughout France, established a regular 
system of graded state schools leading up to the 
University of France. He appointed a commission 
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to draft a series of legal codes which brought reason 
and order into the laws of France and which are the 
basis of French law today. Such reforms as these 
were of more real value to France than the passing 


glories of great victories. 

18. Pitt had to fight the French Revolution in Eng¬ 
land as well as on the Continent. There was great 


Why there 
was no 


alarm lest the ideas of the French should 
get a firm hold in this country. Very few 


revolution 
in England 


now ventured to speak openly in favour of 
the French. All the Tories followed Pitt 


in his war against the new ideas. So also did most 
of the Whigs, who at first had been so enthusiastic 
for them. But in the days of the Reign of Terror the 
majority of the Whigs, headed by the famous orator 
and writer, Edmund Burke, became even more violently 
excited against the French than the Tories had been. 
However, Charles James Fox remained true to his old 
enthusiasm for the Revolution. But, as in the case 
of the American War, he showed so little patriotism 
that he became very unpopular. The Whigs lost 
ground immensely because they were thought not to 
be good Englishmen. But Fox had more right on 
his side when he protested against the stern measures 
now passed in England against those who wished to 
imitate the French. Even to ask for reform of Parlia¬ 


ment was now looked upon as a revolutionary demand, 
though Pitt himself had once brought forward a Reform 
Bill. But the real reason why there was no revolution 
in England was that people were better off than the 
French had been, and were therefore less tempted to 
upset everything. 

19. Ireland was also a great trouble to Pitt. 
Things were by no means so bad in Ireland as they 
had been early in the eighteenth century, though there 
was still much that was very unsatisfactory. The sys¬ 
tem set up in the days of William III. had, however, 
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broken down. In the days of the American War the 
Irish Parliament had demanded that it should be 
made quite independent of England, and i rc | an< j 
had obtained what it asked for in 1782. under 
The leader of the Irish was the elo- Grattan’s 
quent Grattan, and the independent Irish P arliament 
Parliament is therefore often called Grattan's Parlia¬ 
ment. But the Irish Parliament, though more power¬ 
ful than before, remained a Protestant assembly, and 
unfriendly to the Catholic Irish. However, it treated 
them better than earlier Governments, and repealed 
the hardest of the stern laws against them. But in 
other ways Grattan’s Parliament did not manage 
well. It made few attempts to improve the wretched 
condition of the peasants, who even in good years 
could hardly get enough to eat. Pitt was very anxious 
to make Ireland more prosperous, and did several 
wise things for it, but he could not go so far as he 
wished. 

20. After the outbreak of the French Revolution a 
society was set up in Ireland called the United Irish¬ 
men , which invited the French to invade The Uni ed 
Ireland. This came to nothing, but in irishmen* 
1798 a dangerous rebellion broke out, in- and the 
spired by the United Irishmen. All sorts j**keiu°n°f 
ot cruelties were perpetrated by the rebels, 
but before long they were defeated and the revolt was 
stamped out with equal cruelty. The rebels had done 
their best to ill-treat the Protestants, and now the 


victorious Protestants had an ample revenge. 

21. Pitt saw that the way to make Ireland peaceful 
was to set up an impartial rule which would keep the 
Irish from fighting with each other. He 
therefore proposed to unite the Irish and ^i 5 l '|^fand 
British Parliaments, and sought to make 
the Roman Catholics favourable to it by promising 
to admit them to offices and to Parliament. This was 
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called Catholic Emancipation . The chief opposition 
to the union came from the Protestants, who still 
controlled the Parliament in Dublin. But by means of 
lavish bribery Pitt carried the Act of Union through 
the Irish Parliament in 1800. The king however 
refused to allow him to fulfil his promises to the 
Catholics. Some of the bigoted Irish Protestants had 
persuaded George that to admit Catholics to office 
would be breaking his coronation oath to uphold the 
Church. Pitt was so much annoyed at this that in 
1801 he resigned his office. But George’s triumph had 
very evil results. Union without Catholic emancipation 
was but a one-sided measure, and the Catholics, who 
otherwise might have welcomed it, became more dis¬ 
gusted with the union than the Protestants had been. 
In few things did George do more harm than in 
spoiling Pitt’s plan of an equal union. 

22. Pitt was not long out of office. The Emperor 
Napoleon soon picked a quarrel with England, and 
war with France, which had only ended in 
The war 1802, began again in 1803. Napoleon was 

Napoleon now at P eace with all Europe, and thought 
that it would be a splendid chance of at¬ 
tacking England by itself. He collected an army in 
the ports of northern France, and nothing but Nelson 
and the fleet kept Britain from invasion. The danger 
was now so pressing that there was a great demand 
that Pitt should once more be minister. In 1804 he 
was again in office, and showed wonderful energy in 
preparing to resist the French. He persuaded Austria 
and Russia to join England in fighting Napoleon, but 
the French emperor defeated the Austrians in the field 
and forced them to make peace. Napoleon found the 
Russians harder to beat, but in 1807, after much fierce 
fighting, he made an alliance with them. It was agreed 
that the Tsar of Russia should do what he liked in 
the East, while Napoleon could do what he liked in 
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the West. For six years this alliance endured, and 
for all that time Napoleon’s position seemed to be 
stronger than ever. 

23. Luckily, Napoleon’s power was only on land. 
At the moment of his greatest victories, Nelson des- 



Lord Nelson 

(From the Picture by Abbot in the National Portrait Gallery) 


troyed the French and Spanish fleets in the famous 
Battle of Trafalgar, off the coast of Spain, in 1805. 
The enemies’ fleet, which was stronger than the British, 
was arranged in the form of a crescent. Nelson split 
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up his fleet into two squadrons, which sailed right 
against the French and Spaniards and broke them into 
three divisions. As Nelson was leading 

o?Trafa| e ftr ^ ie nort h ern ^ ne * n h* s flagship, the 
° ra * g Victory , he was struck down by a bullet 

from a French man-of-war that lay close alongside. 
But he lived long enough to learn that his men had 
won a complete victory. Nelson’s work lived after him. 
Henceforth England was in no danger of invasion. 
Napoleon might do as he pleased on the Continent. 
A few miles of sea made Britain safe from him. Eng¬ 
land owes a very great debt of gratitude to Nelson 
and his sailors. He was the greatest of all British 
admirals and the one who performed the most brilliant 
and useful service to his country. 

24. Pitt died in 1806, worn out with the anxieties of 
his unsuccessful struggle against Napoleon. The best 
D h of statesmen of all parties now united to form 

Pittand a ministry that would continue Pitt’s 

Fox, and resistance against the French. This was 

Toiynde called the Ministry of all the Talents , 

because most of the men of talent, whether 
Whigs or Tories, were members of it. Among them 
was Fox, so long the enemy of the French war. But 
office soon convinced Fox that he had been wrong in 
opposing the war. Not England but Napoleon was 
the real cause of the struggle, and Fox now threw 
himself as heartily as Pitt had done into the work of 
defending his country. But before the end of 1806 
Fox followed Pitt to the grave. They did not live 
quite long enough to see the passing of an Act 
abolishing the slave-trade, for which both had long 
been working. However, the Act was passed in 1807, 
and henceforth it was illegal for English ships to carry 
negroes from Africa to America to be sold there to 


slavery. Negro slavery remained nearly thirty years 
longer in our West Indian colonies, but some of its 
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worst horrors were at an end when the cruel slave-trade 



was stopped. Soon after this George III. turned out 
the Ministry of all the Talents, and put a purely Tory 
12 
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ministry in its place. The Tories remained in office 
till 1830. They were now, unlike Pitt, opposed to all 
change at home, but they worked doggedly and well 
in opposing the power of Napoleon. 

25. In 1808 Napoleon tried to make his brother 
Joseph King of Spain. The Spaniards violently re¬ 
sisted, and, do what he could, the Emperor 
L^rWar" was never able to put them down. This 
Spanish resistance to Napoleon was most 
important to England, because it gave her a chance 
of striking at him by land as well as at sea. Before 
long the best of the English generals, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley , was sent at the head of a British army to 
Spain. Wellesley was the son of an Irish peer. His 
elder brother, the Marquis Wellesley, had been Gov¬ 
ernor-General of India, and Sir Arthur had already 
made a name for himself by his victories in that 
country. From 1808 to 1814 he fought what was called 
the Peninsular War against Napoleon. He had every¬ 
thing against him. The Spaniards were very uncertain 
allies and the French troops were generally more 
numerous and better equipped. Yet the English general 
won several victories over the French. For the first of 
these, the Battle of Talavcra in 1809, he was made a 
lord, and for later triumphs he was created Duke of 


Wellington. But though Wellington won many 
battles, he was often forced to retreat. But his courage, 
patience, and wisdom were so great that his troops 
never lost heart, and were always ready to fight again. 
No English general since Marlborough had done any¬ 
thing so brilliant as Wellington. Nothing save the 
dazzling genius of Napoleon could approach the rare 
qualities of command shown by the British leader in 
the Peninsula. 


26. As time went on Napoleon’s head was a little 
turned by his successes, and he strove to make himself 
despot of all Europe. But he could never succeed in 
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this, since, do what he could, he was unable to touch 
the island realm which he so bitterly hated. But by 
r t degrees his power became as odious to his 

Napoleon* subjects on the Continent as it had long 
been to Englishmen. At last, in 1812, he 
quarrelled witli Russia, and failed in an attempt to 
invade that country. Then came the chance of Britain. 
Wellington’s weary work of waiting was over in the 
Peninsula, and in 1813 he won his crowning victory 
at Vittoria by which Joseph Bonaparte was finally 
driven out of Spain. In the same year, 1813, Germany 
followed the example of Spain and Russia and rose 
against Napoleon. Prussia, Austria and Sweden joined 
forces and defeated Napoleon at the battle of Leipzig, 
called the ‘Battle of the Nations’, and drove him back 
to France. The result of all this was that in 1814 
France itself was threatened with invasion. The French 
soldiers were taken from Spain to meet dangers nearer 
home, and Wellington, profiting by this, crossed the 
Pyrenees and invaded France on the south, while 
Austrians, Prussians, and Russians passed over the 
Rhine on the east. Unable to resist so many foes, 
Napoleon gave up his power in 1814, and was banished 
to the little island of Elba. 

27. Napoleon was too restless to stay long in Elba, 
and in 1815 was back in France, where his old soldiers 
N leoa’« welcomed him and restored him to power, 
return: But he had still to fight all Europe, whose 

The Battle armies were gathering on every frontier of 
of Waterloo France> He f ell first of aU on the army 

of British, Germans, and Netherlander collected in the 


Netherlands, of which Wellington was the general. 
The two greatest generals in Europe met for the first 
time in battle on 18th June 1815 at Waterloo, a few 
miles south of Brussels. After a long and fierce fight 
Napoleon was utterly defeated. He was once more 
driven from power, and forced to spend the rest of his 
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life a prisoner in the island of St. Helena in the 
southern Atlantic. Thus the perseverance of England 
had at last triumphed by the destruction of the common 
foe of all the nations of Europe. But the struggle had 
been a very severe one, and Britain had suffered much 
during the long war. 

28. After the defeat of Bonaparte the nations met 
to settle the boundaries of Europe at the Congress of 
Vienna. France was restored practically 

to the boundaries which had been hers T ^ M C of n- 
before the Revolution, and the unity which Vienna 
she had forced by arms on Germany and 
Italy was undone. Thus Germany became once more 
a mass of states, small and large, held together by 
the loosest federation, and it was not until the rise of 
Prussia during the next fifty years and a couple of 
successful wars that the German Empire emerged into 
a strong militarist state. Italy was again divided into 
small principalities: some ruled by dukes, others under 
the control of Austria, or of the Pope, and some under 
small kings. Italy too was to achieve her unity under 
the royal house of Savoy only after a couple of wars. 
This policy of the Congress was a reaction against the 
growth of nation states which the French Revolution 
had encouraged. But the countries which had been 
fighting against Bonaparte were frightened of the 
danger of French influence, and so restored the old 
dynasties of kings and dukes, and a period of reaction 
set in. 

29. The state of England after the war was very 
gloomy. The cost of living was high, the war had 
been very expensive and heavy taxes were 

imposed. In the country wages were very Engki^ 
low, and in many cases the labourers were after the 
subsidised from the rates, and this en~ Napoleonic 
couraged the farmers to pay bad wages. *” 

In the new towns which had grown up recently during 
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the war around the new factories, the people lived in 
hovels crowded together and worked very long hours 
under bad conditions for insufficient wages. In many 
cases these people had come into the towns from the 
country where they had been able to assist themselves 
with small gardens and farms; now they had to depend 
on their wages alone and were in a desperate plight. 
The peace meant a falling off in trade for a time, and 
this increased the difficulties. Discontent grew quickly, 
and men felt that if only the system of electing members 
to parliament could be improved things would soon be 
better. But for many years the Tories were in power 
and they feared any change in the system of election, 
and for some time the government carried out a policy 
of repression. 


QUESTIONS 

i. What were the political aims of George III.? What 
were his relations with the Whigs? 

2. What did England gain by the Treaty of Paris in 
1763? 

3. What led to the War of the American Independence? 
Mention the causes that led to the failure of the English 
in the war. 

4. In what respects did the Younger Pitt resemble and 
differ from his father? Describe his early career and 
character. 

5. Indicate the changes that were introduced in the 
methods of manufactures and agriculture in the latter half 
of the 18th and iqth centuries. What were the results of 
these changes? 

6. What causes brought about the French Revolution? 
Why did war break out between France and England? 
Mention the chief naval victories of England before the 
Treaty of Amiens was concluded. 

7. Who was Grattan? What do you mean by Grattan’s 
Parliament? What causes brought about the Act of Union 
of 1800? Tell its provisions. 
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8. Why was war renewed against France in 1803? 
What plan was adopted by Pitt to defeat Napoleon? Tell 
what you know of the Battle of Trafalgar. 

9. What causes brought about the Peninsular war? 
What part did Wellington play in the war? Tell what you 
know about the Battle of Waterloo. 

10. Tell how England was affected by the wars with 
France. 



CHAPTKR XXXVI 


George IV., 1820-1830 

(Mari loci C.uoliiie of Brunswick) 


Principal Dates: 

1820. Accession of (Jeorgo IV. 

1827. Death of Canning. 

1820. Catholic Kmnncipation passed. 

iSjo Opening of tlu Lis pi pool aiul Manchester Railway. Death 
of (ieoige IV. 

1. George IV. came to the throne in 1820: he had 
already acted as Prince Regent since 1810 for his poor 

old father who had been out of his mind 
GeorgeYv. 0 ^ f° r man y years. George IV. was vain, 
v selfish, pleasure-loving, and idle. He had 
quarrelled badly with his father, and had in conse¬ 
quence made friends with the Whigs. But when he 
became Prince Regent he threw over the Whigs and 
kept the Tories in power. George III. had been so 
successful in winning back the power of choosing his 
own ministers that his son, if he had wished, might 
have changed the ministry. But he was as false to 
his political friends as to his father. One good thing 
came of George’s weakness. He was not persistent 
enough to keep in his hands the power which his 
father had won. Even under George III. the revival 
of the royal authority had done harm. Under his sons 
it might have stood in the way of all reform. 

2. The Tories had now been in office since 1807, 
but were divided among themselves. The chief 
ministers, when George IV. became king, belonged to 
the narrower section of the party. Their leader was 
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Lord Castlereagh, and the best of their young states¬ 
men was Sir Robert Peel. These men were opposed 
to all great changes, and honestly believed 
that any real reform might pave the way The^OW and 
to revolution. Fear of the French Revolu- Toriet W 
tion still had an over-strong influence on 
their minds. There was, however, a more liberal 
section of the Tory party, led by the brilliant and 



tiliORGK IV. 

(From a Picture in the National Portrait Gallery) 

eloquent George Canning, the favourite disciple of the 
younger Pitt. The Canningites, as they were called, 
were true to the policy of Pitt, who had been a friend 
of reform. Like Pitt, they were in favour of Catholic 
emancipation. They differed from the Whigs because 
they were opposed to reform of Parliament. In this 
they were less wise than Pitt, who had favoured Parlia¬ 
mentary reform before the Whigs had taken it up. 
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3. In 1822 Castlereagh committed suicide. The 
ministry was reconstructed so that the Canningites 


George 

Canning 


obtained a large share of power. It now 
passed laws abolishing the hard punish¬ 
ments for crime which in those days made 


thieving or forgery punishable by death. It cut down 


a number of taxes that interfered with trade. Peel, 


now Home Secretary, reformed the police system, by 
establishing the trained and effective police force which 
still exists. Canning made English foreign policy wiser 
than it had been since Waterloo. In those days the 
Greeks, who had been cruelly oppressed by the Turks, 
rose in revolt against their tyrants. Many people in 
England sympathised with the Greeks. Among them 
was the famous poet Lord Byron , who went to Greece 
to fight for the cause of freedom, but soon died of fever. 
The Russians also favoured the Greeks, and many 
Tories said that the Turks should be helped lest their 
decay should make Russia stronger in the East. Can¬ 
ning, however, managed to work along with Russia, 
and secure for the Greeks their liberty. Their success 
would have been more complete had Canning not died 
in 1827 before the question was settled. 

4. Canning’s successor was the Duke of Wellington. 
Unluckily, Wellington was not such a wise statesman 
as general. He was old-fashioned in his 
Catholic ideas, and belonged to the party which 

potion'' disliked Canning. But he had a high 

sense of duty and a keen eye for facts. He 
had long been opposed to Catholic emancipation. But 
the Catholic question was more pressing than ever. A 
very eloquent, energetic, and shrewd Irish barrister, 
Daniel O'Connelly formed a body called the Catholic 
Association , and stirred up a great agitation in Ireland. 
The best statesmen had long been in favour of doing 
this justice to the Catholics, but had promised George 
III. not to raise the question in his life time. George IV, 
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professed to be of his father’s mind, but he was too 
weak to hold out long. Wellington at last saw that 
there was a real prospect of civil war in Ireland if 
the Catholic question were not settled. He therefore 
changed his front, and in 1829 carried a Bill which 
allowed Catholics to sit in Parliament and hold offices 
under the Crown. A little before this he had repealed 
the Test Act, passed under Charles II., and still nomi¬ 
nally in force. These measures relieved Dissenters as 
well as Catholics both in England and Ireland from the 
worst grievances from which they had suffered. 

5. Towards the end of George IV.*s reign the first 
railways worked by steam-engines were opened. Since 
the great growth of our trade under George 
III. the need for better and quicker means andTeani 
of getting from place to place had been ^ pg 8 
generally felt. Canals had done a great 
deal for the transport of heavy goods. Roads had 
been made smooth and hard through the improvements 
brought in by an engineer named Macadam . On them 
magnificently horsed coaches now conveyed passengers 
and mails at a rate of over ten miles an hour, both 
by night and day. Moreover, the roads were now safe 
from the highwaymen who had infested them nearly 
down to the end of the eighteenth century. But canals 
were slow and transit by road expensive. In the colliery 
districts the custom grew up of making railroads with 
iron rails, and running wagons with grooved wheels 
on them that coal might be taken cheaply to the ships. 
For many years these wagons were drawn by horses, 
and later by fixed steam-engines, long used for pump¬ 
ing and driving machinery, and more recently to a small 
extent for propelling ships. Then George Stephenson, 
a Tyneside engineer of great shrewdness, perfected a 
plan for putting the engine on wheels, so that it might 
run on rails and pull a train behind it. This new 
machine was called a locomotive steam-engine . The 
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first railway on which Stephenson’s engines were 
largely used went between Stockton and Darlington. 
But the first really important railway for passengers 
as well as for goods was the line between Liverpool 
and Manchester, opened in 1830. On this line Ste¬ 
phenson’s famous engine the Rocket drew a passenger 
train at over thirty miles an hour. Though lovers of 
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old ways shook their heads at railways, it was soon 
found that the new mode of locomotion was too con¬ 
venient not to be generally used. In a very few years 
a network of railways spread all over the land. They 
enabled British trade to grow so fast that even the 
wonderful progress made in Pitt’s days was soon out¬ 
distanced. What railways did for inland commerce, 
steamships did for sea trade. Britain, the country of 
their first employment, was thus enabled to get and 
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to maintain the highest place among the trading states 
of the world. 


QUESTIONS 

1. In what year did George IV. become king? How 
long was he king? 

2. Tell what you know of Canning’s foreign policy. 

3. What were the political disabilities of the Catholics? 
Tell how, when and by whom they were removed. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

William IV., 1830-1837 

(Mari iocl Adelaide of Meiningen) 


Principal Dates: 

1830. Accession of William IV. 

1832. The great Reform Act. 

1833. Abolition of Negro Slaver). 
1837. Death of William IV. 


1. George IV. died in 1830 and was succeeded by his 
brother, William IV., who was called the sailor king, 

since as a young man he had served in the 
waiUraTlV^ navy. He was easy-going, good-natured, 
and well-meaning, though not very wise, 
and rather eccentric. He was, and deserved to be, 
more popular than his brother. His children died 
young, so that the next in succession was his niece, the 
Princess Victoria , daughter of his younger brother, 
Edward, Duke of Kent. 

2. The great event of William IV.’s short reign was 
the reform of Parliament. For long time it had been 

felt that the House of Commons did not 
properly represent the people. Its mem¬ 
bers had been chosen in the same way and 
by the same class of voters for many hun¬ 
dreds of years. Each county in England returned only 
two members. The greatest and richest counties, like 
Yorkshire or Lancashire, had no more representation 
than Rutland or Westmoreland. Many great towns, 


The move¬ 
ment for 
Parliamen¬ 
tary reform 
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such as Manchester, Leeds and Birmingham which had 
giown up since the representation of the town in Parlia- 
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ment had been fixed, did not send members to Parlia¬ 
ment at all while many other towns, nicknamed 'rotten 
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boroughs’, had hardly any inhabitants or electors for 
their population had dwindled right away. Very few 
people had the right to vote anywhere; in the counties 
only the freeholders —that is, the landowners—could 
have a vote, while many borough members were elected 
by the Town Councils, and not by the people at all. 
The new manufacturing districts were particularly badly 
represented, and the rich manufacturers and merchants 
were indignant that all powers should be in the hands 
of the landlords. Moreover, the poor hoped that if they 
had votes they would be able to do something to make 
their condition better. Accordingly, a great cry was 
raised for what was called the reform of Parliament— 
that is to say, for a new law which should change the 
fashion of electing members of the House of Commons 
in such a way as to ensure that they were really chosen 
by the people. When this demand for reform was once 
raised, it became impossible to resist it. 

3. The early movement for reform had been stopped 
by the French Revolution. Now the Whigs, headed 
The Whi • by Lord Grey, took up the question, but 
pauthe'** the Prime Minister, Wellington, declared 
great that he was opposed to all change in the 

Reform Bill constitution of Parliament. Reforming 
feeling, however, ran high and a general election drove 
Wellington from power, and ended the fifty years of 
Tory rule. Lord Grey formed a Whig ministry pledg¬ 
ed to reform. He was supported not only by his own 
followers, but by most of the Canningites, who now 
deserted the Tories and supported reform. But there 
was still a great deal of discussion and agitation before 
the question could be settled. One Reform Bill was 
thrown out by the House of Lords after it had passed 
through the House of Commons. Riots broke out in 
several places, and civil war seemed possible. But 
Grey persuaded the king to promise to create enough 
new peers to carry the bill through the House of Lords. 
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Wellington’s common sense prevented the necessity of 
this grave step. He saw that the people meant to have 
reform, and that it was impossible for the Lords to 
stand against the national will. When the Bill again 
came before the Lords he stopped away, and persuaded 
so many others to do the same, that the Whig peers 
carried the Bill. Thus the First Reform Act became 
law in 1832. By it the rotten boroughs were abolished, 
and members were given to the great towns, and more 
members to the larger counties. A great increase in 
the number of persons allowed to vote was also made. 
The general result of the Bill was that the substantial 
middle classes, such as the farmers, and shopkeepers, 
and manufacturers, had most power. Few workmen 
obtained votes, and they were bitterly angry at the 
disappointment of their hopes. These radicals who 
demanded further reform soon developed the Chartist 
movement. 

4. The Whigs remained in office for the rest of 
William IV.’s reign. After a time Lord Grey gave 
up his place, and Lord Melbourne became 
Prime Minister. Many other reforms were 
carried out during those years. One of refomw 
these was the abolition of negro slavery 
(1833) in all British colonies. The slave-owners receiv¬ 
ed a large sum of money by way of compensation; but 
it was, unfortunately, found very hard to get the freed 
slaves to work regularly, and the West Indies, which, 
since the loss of America, had been the most flourish¬ 
ing of the British colonies, gradually lost the prosperity 
which had been based on injustice and cruelty. Other 
Whig reforms were the New Poor Law (1834), which 
improved the ways in which relief was given to poor 
people out of the rates, and the Municipal Corporation 
Reform Act of 1835, which did for the Town Councils 
what the Bill of 1832 did for Parliament. By it every 
town was governed by a mayor and a popularly chosen 
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town council. The new boroughs thus had their local 
Parliaments, just as the whole nation had its Parlia¬ 
ment at Westminster. But the Whigs soon became 
tired of making changes, and lost a good deal of their 
popularity. Melbourne was still, however, Prime 
Minister when William died, in 1837, and his niece, 
Victoria, became Queen Victoria. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Tell why the House of Commons failed to represent 
the people property before 1832. What were the provisions 
of the Reform Act of 1832? 

2. Point out the results of the Reform Act of 1832 and 
mention the beneficial measures passed by the reformed 
Parliament. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 


Victoria, 1837-1901 

(Mariicd Prince Albert of Coburg) 


Principal Dates: 


1837- 

184I. 

1846. 

1848. 

1852. 

1854-1856. 

1857 . 

1858. 
1865. 
1867. 

1868-1874. 

1869. 

1870. 
1870-1871. 
1874-1880. 

1878. 

1880-1885. 

1884-1885. 

1885. 

1886. 
1886-1892. 
1892-1895. 
1895-I9OI. 

1898. 

1899. 
1901. 


Accession of Victoria. 

Peel succeeds Melbourne. 

The Corn Laws abolished, and Peel driven from office. 
The Chartist movement fails. 

The Coalition Ministry of Whigs and Peelites. 

The Crimean War. 

The Indian Mutiny. 

India brought under the Crown. 

Death of Palmerston. 

Second Reform Bill. 

The great Gladstone Ministry. 

Disestablishment of the Irish Church. 

Elementary Education Act. 

War between France and Prussia. 

The Disraeli Ministry. 

Treaty of Berlin. 

The Second Gladstone Ministry. 

The Third Reform Bill. 

Death of Gordon. 

Gladstone declares for Home Rule. 

The Salisbury Unionist Ministry. 

The last Gladstone Ministry. 

The Third Salisbury Ministry. 

Conquest of the Sudan. 

Beginning of the Boer War. 

Death of Queen Victoria. 


1. The new queen was only eighteen years old. But 
she showed a rare courage and discretion, and before 
long made herself popular. At first she depended a 
good deal on Lord Melbourne. But Melbourne was 
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not a strong minister, and had great difficulty in keep¬ 
ing office. There was, moreover, a danger in the queen 
being advised by one party only. Luckily 

and Prince 1 was £ ot M * ien * n J ^ 4 ° Victoria 

Albert married her cousin Albert of Coburg. 

Prince Albert was called the Prince Con¬ 
sort , and though young, was thoughtful, hard-working 
and unselfish. He proved a much better counsellor for 
the queen than any party politician. His position was 
a very difficult one. He was stiff in his ways, and in 
many respects more German than English. This 
prevented him being popular at first, but the more he 
was known the better he was liked. He never thought 
about himself, but always about his wife and her people, 
and he worked hard in doing the things which the 
queen found it difficult to do herself. After his death 
in 1861, it was clear how his self-denying policy had 
brought the ancient monarchy into closer touch with 
the new system which began with the Reform Bill. 
In the course of this long reign the full effects of this 
measure were gradually worked out. Two other Reform 
Bills made the Government more and more dependent 
upon the people, until at last nearly every male won a 
share in the government of the country. It is in no 
small measure to the wisdom of Prince Albert, and the 
devotion of the queen, that, despite these changes, the 
monarchy became more popular than it had been for 
a long time. 

2. The state of the country was unsatisfactory. Ire¬ 
land was not contented with Catholic Emancipation, 
and O’Connell was now demanding the 
Repealers Repeal of the Union. The Whig ministers 
would not agree to this, but they were obliged to con¬ 
ciliate O’Connell and his followers (who were called 
the Repealers), since they needed Irish votes to keep 
themselves in office. 

In England.* Scotland there was also much 
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discontent. Working-men found they were no better 
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off after the Reform Bill than they 
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it. Wages were low, and the price of bread was kept 
very high by the Corn Laws , which prevented foreign 
. corn being brought into the country, 

artssti because of the heavy duty imposed upon 

it. Some extreme men started an agitation for what 
was called the People’s Charter . They were therefore 
called Chartists . They asked for manhood suffrage, 
voting by ballot, annual Parliaments, equal electoral 
districts, abolition of property qualification for members 
of Parliament and the payment of members. For many 
years people feared a revolution, though many of the 
things the Chartists demanded have since been quietly 
granted. Melbourne had a difficult task in dealing with 
so much discontent. 

3. The Tories had a wise leader in Peel, a Lancashire 
manufacturer’s son. Peel thoroughly understood the 
middle classes, and knew well that they 
p ? e,,# . had no eagerness to upset the institutions 
tnump m Q f country. But he saw clearly that 
his party must change with the times. He 
adapted his policy to the new state of things. He 
dropped the unpopular name of Tory and called him¬ 
self a Conservative . He profited by the mistakes of 
the Whigs, and at last, at the general election of 1841, 
the Conservatives won a large majority. Melbourne 
resigned and Peel became Prime Minister. Peel now 
showed his greatness as a financier. He carried out 
many important, reforms. For five years he governed 
the Empire well and vigorously. But during that 
period he was gradually changing his views as to how 
the country ought to be taxed. He had started in life 
as a Protectionist , who thought that English-grown 
and English-made articles ought to be protected from 
being undersold by things brought in from abroad. 
But he now repealed many duties which had been 
imposed in order to keep out foreign goods from 
competing with home produce. Thus he was changed 
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by experience into becoming what is called a free 
trader . 

4. If Peel believed in free trade at all, free trade in 
bread was more important than anything else. Yet 
the Corn Laws still remained as high as 
ever. With the object of helping British Jorn^ow 
landlords and farmers, a heavy duty had Agitation 
been put on foreign corn. These Corn 
Laws made bread dear and caused much grumbling, 



Sir Robert Peel 

(From a Mezzotint after Str Thomas Lawreme) 


especially in the manufacturing towns, which cared 
little for British agriculture and a great deal for cheap 
food. The Anti-Corn Law League was formed to 
agitate against all taxes on bread. Its founders were 
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John Bright , an eloquent Quaker manufacturer from 
Rochdale, and Richard Cobden y a Manchester Calico- 
printer of wonderful earnestness and power of persua¬ 
sion. The landlords declared that if the Corn Laws 
were repealed they would be ruined. But the League 
convinced many people that it was more important to 
give every man cheap bread than to keep up the artificial 
prosperity of a single class of the nation. Peel himself 
was more than half converted by it. Then came a 
terrible famine in Ireland which finally made Peel see 
that the Corn Laws had to go. 

5. The Catholic Question and the Repeal Agitation 
had unsettled Ireland. But the real thing that kept 

Ireland discontented and unhappy was the 
Famine^ poverty of the peasantry. There were more 
people in Ireland than the land would feed, 
and a bad system of land laws put the peasants quite 
at the mercy of their landlords. In a great part of 
Ireland the land was tilled by very small farmers, who 
paid such a huge rent that they had very little left to 
live on after satisfying the landlord. They were com¬ 
pelled therefore to feed on potatoes because they were 
cheap. Now a disease broke out which made potatoes 
unfit for human food. The result was that millions of 
Irishmen were plunged into fearful distress, and began 
to starve. 

6. Peel did what he could to relieve this misery. He 
felt it was wrong to tax food when millions were starv¬ 
ing. He therefore proposed to abolish the 

theCorn^ Corn Laws, and, though many of his 
1*^* rn followers became very angry, he was strong 
enough, with the help of the Whigs, to 
carry out his purpose. In 1846 Peel reduced the tax 
on corn to a nominal sum, so that henceforth grain 
for the people could be bought wherever it was 
cheapest. The landlords cried out that they were ruin¬ 
ed, and a section of the Conservatives, called the 
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Protectionists , was formed, whirl) was bitterly hostile 
to Peel. It was led by Benjamin Disraeli , a clever and 
eccentric writer of novels, and a Jew by birth, 
whom Peel had offended. Before long the Protection¬ 
ists joined with the Whigs and drove Peel from office. 
Slow to move as he was, stiff and narrow as he seemed 
to a man like Disraeli, Peel was one of the most 
clear-headed, honourable, and straightforward of the 
queen's prime ministers. Whenever he saw a thing 
was right, he declared for it. Though Peel died a 
few years later, his admirers long acted together under 
the name of Pcelites . The most famous of them was 
William Ewart Gladstone , the son of a Liverpool 
merchant, who first held office in Peel's ministry. 

7. The Liberals —as the Whigs were now generally 
called—reaped the advantages of the split between the 
Protectionists and the Peelites. From 1846 Collapte of 
to 1852 a Liberal ministry, at whose head the Chartist* 
was Lord John Russell, remained in and Re¬ 
power. It had an easier task before it ******* 
than the previous Whig administration. The repeal 
of the Corn Laws had brought prosperity to the 
ordinary workman, who became less discontented, as 
he was now winning higher wages and living on better 
food. One result of this was seen in the increasing 
weakness of the Chartists. In 1848 there were revolu¬ 
tions all over Europe. There was fighting in nearly 
every great city, and many Governments were over¬ 
turned but in England, despite a big demonstration 
of the Chartists, things had passed off quietly. 

8. In a few years quarrels between Lord John Russell 
and Lord Palmerston y the most popular, and energetic 
of his followers, weakened the Liberal 

party. This gave the Protectionists under TfaeCoali- 
Lord Derby and Disraeli a chance of get- J352 
ting office in 1852. When once in power 
they saw that it was useless trying to bring back the 
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Corn Laws, and therefore dropped their Protectionist 
views. But even this change of policy did not allow 
them to remain long in peace. In the opposition, the 
Liberals had patched up their quarrels, and had also 
drawn nearer to the Peelites. The result was that they 
drove Derby from office, and set up a Coalition 
Ministry, in which both Liberals and Peelites took part. 
But the new ministers did not work well together. The 
worst result of their lack of union was that England 
gradually drifted into war with Russia. 

y. For a long time the growth of Russia had excited 
alarm. The Russians were now threatening to destroy 



the Turkish Empire, and most people in the West 
were anxious to uphold the Turks, so as to keep up 
what was called the Balance of Power. 
War nraean This was a great mistake, since it was 
quite impossible to maintain the Turkish 
power for long. The Turks were rude, cruel soldiers, 
splendid as fighters, but quite unteachable as rulers. 
They brutally misgoverned their Christian subjects, 
who constantly rose in revolt against them. Some of 
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the Greeks had already managed to win their freedom. 
Now other Christian subjects tried to shake off the 
Turkish yoke, and looked to Russia for help. The 
statesmen of the West, in their natural alarm of the 
growth of Russia, decided to support the Turks. 
Fearing lest Russia should make herself mistress of 
the Black Sea and the Levant, England declared war 
against her in 1854. France was now ruled by 
Napoleon III., nephew of the great Napoleon, who 
strove to follow his uncle’s fashion of government, 
and was anxious to win military glory. At times he 
thought of fighting England, but he now joined with 
England against Russia, so that for the first time for 
many generations Englishmen and Frenchmen fought 
side by side. 

10. The chief fighting in this war was in the penin¬ 
sula called the Crimea, which juts out into the northern 
part of the Black Sea. The English and 
French now landed an army to destroy the Sebastopol 
strong fortress called Sebastopol . Winter 
came on, and the allied armies were badly mis¬ 
managed, and suffered severely from disease. It was 
now that Florence Nightingale was sent out with her 
small band of nurses, and did such good work in the 
hospitals for the sick and wounded soldiers that her 
influence has altered nursing all over the world. 
When there was actual fighting to be done British 
soldiers behaved splendidly. Thus at Balaclava the 
six hundred troopers of the light brigade of British 
cavalry charged a whole Russian army, strongly posted 
and protected by artillery, while at Inkerman a few 
regiments of British infantry resisted for many hours 
the attack of a great Russian force which had come 
upon them unawares in the midst of a dense November 
fog. But all through the war the generalship was bad, 
while the home Government showed deplorable incom¬ 
petence. At last a great outcry was raised against the 
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coalition, which was driven from office. Palmerston 
was now made Prime Minister, and his energy soon 
put a new colour on the whole struggle. Sebastopol 
was captured, and in 1856 the Russians were glad to 
make peace. 

11. In 1857 a trouble worse than the Crimean War 


shook the British Empire to its foundations. Ever 
since the days of Clive a large part of 
Mutiny d,an arm y ^ ie East India Company had 

consisted of Indian troops called Sepoys. 
Some carelessness in their treatment made them very 
discontented. Rumours sprang up that the English 
wished to destroy their religion and their race, and in 
1857 they suddenly rose in mutiny, shooting their 
officers, and committing all sorts of horrors. Luckily, 
the revolt did not spread over all India, and some of 
the Sepoys and many of the Indian princes remained 
loyal. At last, after great efforts, the mutiny was put 
down. The British Parliament in 1858 passed an Act 
abolishing the East India Company. In England a 
Secretary of State with an advisory council took the 
place of the Board of Control, and in India the 


Governor-General became the Viceroy. Thus the 
control of India passed directly to a minister of the 
Crown and thus to Parliament, and these changes 
heralded a great administrative development in India. 
In 1877 the Queen was given the title of Empress of 
India. 


12. Palmerston was the only British statesman who 
had won credit during the Crimean War. Until his 
death, nine years later, he remained the 
Patmerston'c strongest force in politics, and, save for 
death* 1 one brief interval, Prime Minister. He 

was an easy-going, good-humoured man, 
who cared nothing for reforms at home, and very little 
for party politics. But he had a great belief in his 
country and in the British Empire. He showed a fine 
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spirit and high courage in the face of difficulties, and 
Britain owes much to his patriotism and sound common 
sense. Sometimes the methods by which he sought 
to uphold British interests gave just offence. Yet his 
general policy was on right lines, and he did good 
service to Europe as well as to England by reason of 
the sympathy he showed with nations struggling for 
their freedom. He did something to help the Italians, 
who were now gradually throwing off the rule of their 
many princes and building up a united Italian king¬ 
dom. He made the English and the French better 
friends than they had been for centuries. But he 
was bitterly hated by those who thought that under 
all circumstances England must keep at peace, even 
if peace meant some loss to Britain. The ardent 
reformers who sat in his cabinet bore his yoke very 
impatiently. Chief among these were the Peelites, now 
entirely united with the Liberal party, and more eager 
for change than the old-fashioned Whigs. Palmerston 
allowed Gladstone, the Peelite chief, to be his Chancel¬ 
lor of the Exchequer. Gladstone drew up brilliant free- 
trade budgets that showed him to be the real inheritor 
of the financial genius of his master Peel. But the 
Prime Minister looked with great mistrust on his 
enthusiasm. Palmerston was growing very old, but 
he loved power, and clung to it till his death in 1865. 
He shrewdly saw that with his retirement the reformers 
would win the upper hand. ‘Gladstone,’ he said, ‘will 
soon have it all his own way. Whenever he gets my 
place we shall have strange doings.’ 

13. Lord John Russell was now made an earl and 
Prime Minister, while Gladstone took Palmerston’s 
place as the real chief of the ministry. 

Gladstone now brought forward a new Reform C Act 
Reform Bill. But Palmerston’s followers 
still held their master’s view that enough had been 
done in the way of Parliamentary Reform by the Act 
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of 1832. In 1866 they joined with the Conservatives in 
defeating the measure and in turning out the Govern¬ 
ment. This Whig revolt against reform gave the Con¬ 
servatives under Derby and Disraeli another chance of 
office. Disraeli had long been carefully watching the 
course of English affairs. lie saw that the Con¬ 
servatives had made the mistake of simply opposing 
everything, and was convinced that they could never 
win by such a policy. To the horror of all old Tories 
he now brought forward a Reform Bill of his own, 
which was successfully passed into law in 1867. By 
it all male householders got votes in the boroughs, 
and the county franchise was extended to all who paid 
j£i2 a year in rent. The smaller boroughs were de¬ 
prived of separate representation, and an increased 
number of members given to the greater towns and 
more populous counties. The result of the Bill was 
that nearly all the workmen, who happened to live in 
the boroughs, had votes, and that the middle classes, 
who, since 1832, had had everything their own way, 
had no longer the power of electing the greater pari 
of Parliament. Workmen and labourers who lived in 
the countryside still had no votes. 

14. At the first general election held under the new 
system, the Liberals had a majority of 120. The 

Derby-Disraeli ministry at once came to 
Gladfone an enc ^ anc * Gladstone became Prime 

ministry 1 * Minister. His views were very different 

from those which he had held in the days 
when he had been a follower of Peel. But he was very 
able, very much in earnest, wonderfully eloquent as a 
speaker, and of rare skill in ruling the House of Com¬ 
mons, and in appealing to the emotions of the new 
voters. He held power for six years, from 1868 to 
1874, an d every one of these years was marked by the 
passing of some great reform. 

15. Ireland had again become a source of trouble. 
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A few years before a new agitation had been set on 
foot by a secret society called the Fenians . The 
Fenians hated English rule, and aimed at 
setting up an independent Irish Republic. . 

ror several years they kept England and remedies 
Ireland in alarm. Their activity called 
attention to the state of Ireland, and made Gladstone 
eager to do something to get rid of Irish discontent. 



Wn liam Ew art Gladstone 
(From Photo by London Stereoscopic Company) 


With this object he deprived the Protestant Church 
in Ireland of much of its property, and broke off its 
connection with the state. This was called the Dis - 
endowment and Disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
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and was carried out in 1869. The Irish were largely 
Roman Catholics, and had long hated this Church as 
a sign of English supremacy. But they had many 
other grievances and remained as discontented as ever. 
Nor were they pleased when Gladstone passed an 
Irish Land Act , which strove to improve the condition 
of the Irish farmers. A new agitation arose for Home 
Rule for Ireland , and before long a large number of 
the Irish members of Parliament were pledged to obtain 
a measure for setting up a separate Parliament at 
Dublin, such as had existed in the days of Grattan. 
Gladstone was not yet prepared to meet this demand, 
so the Irish question remained as troublesome as ever. 

16. Gladstone also undertook many other reforms. 
Among these was the reform of the army, where the 

curious plan of officers buying their com¬ 
missions was ended, and a new system 
was set up by which the different 
regiments were recruited from a particular 
district. Another great improvement was 
the passing of the Elementary Education Act of 1870 
bv which School Boards were set up, and every child 
given a chance of learning to read, write, and do arith¬ 
metic. But each change provoked a great deal of 
opposition, and some of the ministers showed want of 
tact and firmness. 

17. Foreign politics also attracted much attention. 
There was a great war between France and Prussia 

in 1870 and 1871, in which the French 
were utterly beaten. The Emperor 
Napoleon III. was blamed by his subjects 
for causing the war and mismanaging the 
army. He was therefore deposed and a Republic 
set up in France, which has lasted ever since. The 
triumph of Prussia led the other German princes to 
recognise its king William as German Emperor, and 
to establish a new constitution for Germany, which 
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thus at last became united, as Italy also became joined 
together in a single slate. Germany and Italy had long 
been nations, and of late years the idea had grown up 
that people belonging to the same nation ought to be 
members of the same slate. The strongest powers, 
such as England, and France, and Russia, owed their 
strength to being nations as well as states. With the 
growth of united Italy and united Germany, the national 
state became the rule all over western Europe. 

18. The Gladstone government kept Great Britain 
out of the great struggle between the French and the 
Germans. Generally, however, it showed 

little firmness in dealing with its chief Gladstone'* 
foreign difficulties, though it was sincerely poHc*** 
eager for peace, and did good service by 
promoting arbitration instead of fighting as a means of 
settling disputes between different states. 

19. In 1874 there were new elections which gave the 
Conservatives a majority for the first lime since 1841. 
It was the moment of Disraeli’s triumph. 

For nearly thirty years he had led the The Disraeli 
Conservatives, but they had always been 1874.188O 
in a minority, and, though he had three 
times been minister for a short space, he had never 
enjoyed real power. He now succeeded Gladstone, and 
for six years, 1874 to 1880, acted as head of a vigorous 
government. He said that the country had had enough 
of violent changes under Gladstone. He strove to carry 
on the daily government of the country in an efficient 
way, to bring in practical improvements in small 
matters, and to look more carefully after the interests 
of England abroad than, as he thought, the Gladstone 
ministry had done. But as time went on he had great 
trouble in the House of Commons with the Irish Home 
rulers. The Irish now found a shrewd, unscrupulous, 
but very able leader in Charles Stewart Parnell , a 
Protestant, who soon began to sway the Irish people 
13 
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as no man since O'Connell had done. The Home 
Rulers tried to make their influence felt in Parliament 


by making* long speeches, which kept the house sitting 
up all night, and by obstructing in every way the 
course of business. In Ireland they started a Land 
League , which strove to make the tenants the owners 
of the farms that they cultivated. 

20. The Eastern Question again gave trouble. After 
the Crimean War it had been hoped that the Turks 
would reform and govern their Christian 
TurkUh** 0 ' subjects tolerably. But the Turk did not 

War, and change, and once more there were revolts 

Treaty G f jll-treated Christians, who as usual look- 
© erim ec j R uss j a f or h e ip. A rising of the 

Bulgarians against the Turks was put down with 
atrocious cruelty. Europe made weak efforts to protect 
the subjects of the Sultan from his oppression, but 
nothing effective came of these attempts. At last, in 
1877, the Russians went to war with the Turks. They 
met with a stubborn resistance, but, after much hard 


fighting, the sturdy Russian soldiers forced their way 
through the Balkan passes and were in full march on 
Constantinople. Disgust at the outrages wrought by 
the Turks in Bulgaria had been too strong in England 
to make it possible to help the Turks. But even those 
who wished to end Turkish misrule grew alarmed lest 
the Russians should become masters of Constantinople. 
Disraeli, who had now become Earl of Beaconsfield, 
sent a fleet to the coast of Turkey, and made ready for 
fighting Russia. But the danger was removed when 
a European conference met at Berlin, and drew up 
fairly satisfactory terms of peace. Bulgaria was freed 
from the Turkish yoke, and the Sultan was forced to 
promise to treat his subjects better. Beaconsfield 
boasted that he had given England ‘peace with honour.’ 
Ele had been accused of backing up the Turks, but 
there was little in the treaty that was favourable to 
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them. Still it left the Sultan ruler of a considerable 
territory in Europe, and fresh wars and disturbances 



The Earl of Beaconsfikld 
(From a Photograph by J. Huges, 1876 ) 

a few years later showed that the Eastern Question 
had not yet been settled. 
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21. Gladstone had withdrawn from public life after 


his defeat in 

Gladstone 
restored to 
power 


1874, but the atrocities wrought by the 
Turks in Bulgaria brought him out of 
retirement to denounce the ‘unspeakable 
Turk’ and Disraeli who seemed likely to 
make an alliance with him. Like the 


previous ministry, Beaconslicld’s government had made 
many mistakes, and Gladstone’s indignant eloquence 
was very effective against it. The result was seen in 
the general election of 1880, which gave the Liberals 
once more a majority. 

22. Beaconslield gave up office and died a year later. 
He had outlived the follies of his early career, but 

there was always something rather fan- 
Boaconsfield histic and strange about him. He was not 
only a very able man, and a most acute 
party leader; he had an extraordinary knowledge of 
men, and a wonderful insight into the heart of some 
large questions. He did much towards promoting the 
greatness of the British Empire. 

23. The second Gladstone government lasted from 
1880 to 1885. It was much troubled by the uneasy 

outlook of foreign affairs. Perhaps its 
Egypt worst difficulties were in Egypt which up 

to a few years before had been ruled by a prince called 
the Khedive. Egypt had recently become very im¬ 
portant to England since the Suez Canal had been cut 
to enable ships to go more quickly to India and the 
East than they could by the old route round the Cape 
of Good Hope. The canal had been built by a French 
company, though chiefly useful to the English. But 
the extravagant ways of the Khedive had got his 
country into debt, and had brought about such con¬ 
fusion that in Beaconsfield’s days England and France 
interfered. They deposed the Khedive, and set up a 
joint control of Egypt which practically made the two 
Western powers the rulers of the country. But the 
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Egyptians disliked the foreigners’ rule, and rose in 
revolt. Moreover, there was a rising in the Sudan, the 
region of the Upper Nile, which had been a few years 
before conquered by the Khedive. This was led by 
a Mohammedan prophet called the Mahdi, who soon 
destroyed the Egyptian power throughout the country. 



When this double crisis came, the French withdrew 
from Egypt and left the English to deal single-handed 
with the difficulty. Egypt itself was easily subdued. 
But the Sudan was altogether lost, except where a few 
Egyptian garrisons still held out. 

24. The English could not leave these garrisons to 
their fate, and there was a danger lest the Mahdi’s 
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power should extend to Egypt itself. To save the 
garrisons the government sent to the Sudan an enthusi¬ 
astic and high-minded soldier named 
death°at # Charles Gordon, who, after a wonderful 

Khartum career in China had been appointed in 

the Khedive’s time ruler of the Sudan. 
He was the only European who had any influence 
over the fierce Sudanese, but he soon saw that he could 
do nothing unless the government gave him troops 
to restore order and smash the Mahdi. But the 
ministers left him to his fate. He reached Khartum, 
the chief city of the Sudan, where the Mahdi soon 
closely besieged him. When it was too late, the 
government resolved to send an army to release him. 
But before the soldiers could complete their long 
journey up the Nile, Khartum had been captured and 
the heroic Gordon slain (1885). After this the Sudan 
was abandoned to the Mahdi, whose power soon 
declined. 

25. Unsuccessful in Egypt, the ministry had great 
difficulties with the House of Commons, where the Irish 
Home Rulers, under Parnell’s guidance, threatened to 
stop nearly all business by their policy of obstruction. 
In Ireland outrage was frequent, and, despite land 

reform, the peasantry were still suffering 
ome ue greatly from poverty and famine. At last 
the troubles came to a head when some of the wild 
fanatics murdered Lord Frederick Cavendish, the 
Irish Secretary. Fresh measures of coercion were then 
passed through Parliament and the Home Rulers 
joined the Conservatives in bitter opposition to the 
Government. In 1885 their united efforts drove 
Gladstone from power. 

26. Before he resigned Gladstone passed, by agree¬ 
ment with the Conservatives, the Third Reform Bill of 
1884, by which the right of having a vote was given 
to every male householder in the counties, just as it 
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had been given to the householders in the boroughs 

in 1867. The lesser boroughs were abolished, and the 

country cut up into constituencies, very 

roughly equal in population, and each Reform*Act 

returning one member. By this act every 

man with a house of his own had a voice in settling 

the fortunes of his country. 

27. The Conservatives now took office, but could not 
keep it long, and in 1886 Gladstone was Prime Minister 
for the third time. He now made an alli¬ 
ance with his former enemies, the Irish, GUcUtone^ 
and brought in a bill giving a separate Ho^Rufe 
Parliament to Ireland. But a large section 

of the Liberals refused to accept his new policy, and 
the Home Rule Bill was defeated in the House of 
Commons. A new general election was held in which 
the Conservatives made common cause with the 
Liberals who had voted against Home Rule. This new 
party was led by Lord Harrington (afterwards Duke 
of Devonshire) and Joseph Chamberlain , a very able 
Birmingham manufacturer. They took the name of 
Liberal-Unionists , and henceforth worked along with 
the Conservatives, whose leader, since Beaconsfield’s 
death, had been the Marquis of Salisbury. The elec¬ 
tion gave a great majority to the Unionist party, and 
Salisbury became Prime Minister in 1886. 

28. From 1886 to the queen’s death in 1901 the 
Unionist party remained almost constantly in power. 
Its rule was only broken in the years 1892 

to 1895, when the Home Rulers, who won unlonwt 
a small majority at the general election Govern- 
in i 8 q 2 , formed a fourth Gladstone ad- 1886 ‘ 

ministration. But the Home Rulers had 
too small a majority to be able to do very much, and 
Gladstone, already a very old man, gave up office in 
1894, anc * died soon afterwards. Under Lord Rose¬ 
bery, his successor, the Home Rulers were further 
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weakened by quarrels among their leaders, and in 1895 
were forced to dissolve Parliament. A new general 
election once more returned Lord Salisbury to power. 
In the ministry he now formed he gave many offices 
to the Liberal-Unionists, who had been contented to 
support his former government without taking part in 
it. This ministry lasted for the rest of the queen’s 
reign. Its attention was mainly occupied by foreign 
affairs, and it was forced to wage wars in many parts 
of the world. In 1898 Lord Kitchener was sent to 
reconquer the Sudan, and British control and admini¬ 
stration were established there. But the success of 
the English in Egypt provoked much jealousy in 
France, and there was at one time a real prospect of 
war between the two countries, which soon happily 
passed away. 

29. One of the greatest things in Victoria’s reign was 
the growth of the overseas dominions. After the 
American War of Independence, England 
Colonial adopted a change in its policy towards the 

Policy* colonies. Until then the colonial policy 

was of a selfish and short-sighted character. 
The British believed that the colonies existed only to 
serve the interests of the mother country and according¬ 
ly interfered in the internal affairs of the colonies. The 
lesson they learnt in America necessitated a change in 
policy. The new policy recognised the internal inde¬ 
pendence of the colonies and their right to work out 
their own destinies. 


After the loss of America under George III. Britain 
had few colonies left, except the West Indies and 
French Canada . Early in the nineteenth 
of the ° Wt century the West Indies were very pros- 

Briti.h perous, but their prosperity fell away after 

2 ^^, slavery was abolished, and free trade drove 
their sugar out of the English market. 
Canada, however, grew immensely. Upper or English 
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Canada was soon settled and began to outgrow French 
or Lower Canada. For a long time there were troubles, 
quarrels between the French and English, 
and political disputes and even armed Camda° n °* 
rebellion. At last Lord Durham was 
sent to make a report, and he recommended that the 
government should be carried on in accordance with 
‘those principles which have been found perfectly effica¬ 
cious in Great Britain.’ That is to say he recommended 
Responsible Government, the governor was to choose 
as prime minister a man who would have support in 
Parliament, and then act towards him as a constitu¬ 
tional sovereign, and take his advice. This suggestion 
was carried out, and Canada gradually developed that 
system of self-government within the Empire which is 
now known as Dominion Status. It was a gradual 
process which took about ninety years to work out 
fully. The federation of the American colonies in 1867 
which brought the Dominion of Canada into being 
helped by providing a federal state in w 7 hch the 
experiment could work out. 

During the nineteenth century a new Britain was 
arising in Australia. The first settlements were mere 
convict stations, but the colonies gradually 
became great through gold discoveries and ^2th°of 
wool growing. Australia is so vast a Australia 
country that many different colonies w^ere 
set up in it, the most important being New South 
Wales whose capital is Sydney, and Victoria , whose 
chief city is Melbourne. Each of these became self- 
governing and independent colonies, with very little 
connection with each other. However, as they grew 
greater they began to realise the advantages of having 
some union among themselves. There were many diffi¬ 
culties in the way, but these were successfully overcome. 
At last, in 1901, the different Australian dominions 
were happily joined together in the Commonwealth of 
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Australia, though, as in the case of Canada, each 
region continued to manage its own local affairs. 

Many hundred miles away from Australia lie the 
great islands of New Zealand . These were first settled 


New 

Zealand 


in 1839 and received a parliamentary 
constitution in 1853. At one time they 
were divided into nine provincial councils. 


But in 1875 these were abolished and now they have 
only one Parliament. 


30. A fresh extension of the empire has arisen in 


South Africa. The first European settlements round 


South 

Africa 


the Cape of Good Hope were made by the 
Dutch. These were conquered by Britain 


in Napoleon’s time, and remained in her 


possession after the peace. Before long English settlers 
made their homes there, but they were outnumbered 
by the old Dutch farmers, or Boers, and did not get 
on well with them. The whole history of South Africa 
has been full of disputes between the British and Dutch, 


and the result has been to retard considerably its 
prosperity. At last some of the Boers fled from English 
rule into th£ interior, where they set up two republics, 
the Transvaal and the Orange River Free State, which 


were long suffered to remain independent. In 1877, 
however, the Transvaal was conquered by the British 


but the Boers soon rose in revolt, and after 1881 were 


again allowed to govern themselves. Soon after this, 
rich mines of diamonds and gold were discovered in 
the Transvaal. The rush for wealth now brought many 
British settlers to the Transvaal, and fresh quarrels 
arose between the eager and restless newcomers and 
the slow-moving and old-fashioned Dutch farmers. 
The Free State made common cause with the Transvaal, 
and in 1899 war broke out between Britain and the two 

Boer war ?° er r< ;P ub j ics - The British were badly 
ec h anc * nrst the Boers, who were splen¬ 
did soldiers, won many victories over them. However, 
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very large forces, commanded by Lord Roberts, were 
poured into South Africa. The tide of the war now 
slowly turned and British ascendancy was established 
over South Africa. 


In 1897 the Diamond Jubilee or the sixtieth year of 
Victoria’s reign was celebrated throughout the British 


Diamond 

Jubilee 


Empire. She died on January 22, 1901, 
full of years and honour. Her reign 
was the longest in all English history. 


She was succeeded by her son, as Edward VII. 


ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


31. Since the Napoleonic Wars more changes have 
been brought about than perhaps in any other period 
of British history, the seventy years that 
material an< ^ have elapsed between the establishment of 

progress die direct supremacy of Queen Victoria and 

since the ^ the end of the great war. Commerce and 

Wars 160 ” 10 industry have been opened up; health has 
been improved; the land protected from 
the periodic scourge of famine; public order established, 
and a beginning made towards self-government. Much 
still remains to be done, but real progress has already 
been made. The response of India has corresponded 
to the effort, and in the great crisis of the German 
War India has vied with the self-governing dominions 
in her contribution to imperial defence. 

Quite recently a further extension of these ideas has 
given us wireless telegraphy and even wireless tele¬ 
phony, while broadcast entertainment and news are 


now an everyday affair. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century railways were being discussed, and 
they soon began to make journeys on land easier; and 
while the poor man, when Victoria was young, could 
only travel by one slow train in the day and that in 
open trucks exposed to the weather, he could under 
George V* make his journeys in comfortable expresses 
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at convenient hours, while the more luxurious traveller 
could, if he liked, often eat his dinner or go to bed for 
the night during his journey. Fast steamships now 
carry commerce to the remotest parts of the world, 
and allow men to make voyages at about the same rate 
of speed as their great-grandfathers in Victoria’s early 
years could travel by rail. Under Victoria the bicycle 
brought back traffic to the highways. Under Edward 
VII. the motor car has rivalled the railway train in 
speed. Under George V. the aeroplane has enabled 
man to navigate the air with less risk than he goes 
under the sea. Air-mails between England and India 
carry letters at a rate our grandfathers would not have 
believed possible. The motor bus is now found every¬ 
where and opens up countries which were not quite 
accessible before. In surgery the discovery of antiseptic 
methods and of anaesthetics has saved untold misery 
and thousands of lives. In everyday life, gas and then 
electricity have given us new ways of lighting our 
houses, and of transmitting power from place to place. 
The cinematograph amuses our leisure, while the 
gramophone or loud speaker reproduces music or the 
human voice. 

32. Both in Britain, and in the Empire there has been 
progress in things deeper than material prosperity. 
The beginning of the nineteenth century 

n o * I Iff mtiirr 

was marked by a reawakening in literature 
which had its parallel in the social and political spheres. 
The Romantic movement, which reached its climax in 
the vivid historical novels of Sir Walter Scott, and 
the poems of Byron, who died fighting for the Greek 
independence in 1824 was a reaction from the formalism 
of the eighteenth century. More spiritually beautiful 
than Byron’s verse is that of Keats, who died of con¬ 
sumption at the age of 26, and of Shelley whose lyrics 
are among the loveliest in the English language. In 
the novel the influence of the Romantic movement is 
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still to be seen in the writings of Charlotte Bronte and 
her sisters, but the novels of Thackeray, a master of 
style and satire, mark the beginning of realism in 
English fiction, while Dickens' panoramas of mid- 
Victorian life portrayed with humour and sympathy all 
sorts and conditions of men . In poetry Lord Tennyson, 
the Poet Laureate from 1850 to 1892, mirrored in sweet 
numbers the contented prosperity of Victorian England, 
while Robert Browning's more virile, though at times 
less poetical, verse echoed the intellectual courage and 
curiosity, which Darwin and Huxley represented in the 
realms of science. The last ten years of the century 
saw the growth of a somewhat decadent taste, of which 
Oscar Wilde was the chief exponent. Though poetry 
languished until the Georgian revival in the years 
immediately preceding the Great War, the prose tradi¬ 
tion continued strongly, through the sophisticated 
brilliance of Meredith , and the vigorous irony of 
Thomas Hardy , until the realistic writing of H. G . 
Wells and Arnold Bennett , and the social dramas of 


Galsworthy and Bernard Shaw marked the beginnings 
of a new age. 

33. But what was in some ways best of all was that 
there has been a steady improvement in the condition 


Social 

Reforms 


of the mass of the people. In Britain and 
the Dominions alike wages have risen and 
men’s lives have become easier and more 


comfortable. In the early years of Victoria’s reign 
many workmen could hardly get enough bread to eat. 
But their sons and grandsons have won by their own 
efforts a stronger and better position. By forming 
trades-unions, or combinations among themselves, 
workmen have found out the means of bargaining on 
equal terms with their employers, and thus obtaining 
the wages to which they are justly entitled. Four Re¬ 
form Bills have given them the control of the destinies 
of the empire, and all recent British history has shown 
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that those destinies are safe in their hands. Education 
has given them better opportunities of using their 
faculties, and is becoming open not only to the rich or 
a few privileged individuals, but to nearly every boy 
or girl who has brains enough to use his chances. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What was the condition of the country at the time 
of the accession of Victoria? Who were the Chartists? 
What were their demands? What demands of theirs have 
since been granted? 

2. What do you understand by the terms (i) Protection¬ 
ist and (ii) Free trader? What were the Corn Laws? 
When were they passed? Why did Peel repeal them? 
What part did the Anti-Corn Law League play in getting 
them repealed? 

3. What were the designs of Russia on Turkey about 
1850? Why did England take part in the war that followed? 
How did the war come to a close? 

4. To which party did Palmerston belong? Tell what 
you know about his character and policy. 

5. Who had the Second Reform Act passed? Mention 
the provisions of the Act and point out its results. 

6. What was the discontent of the Irish due to during 
the days of Gladstone? What attempts did he make to 
remove them? What were his other reforms? 

7. Which political party did Disraeli lead? In what 
respects did he differ from Gladstone? What part did he 
play in the Russo-Turkish war? 

8. Why did England interfere in the affairs of Egypt 
during the ministry of Beaconsfield ? Why was Charles 
Gordon sent there? Tell in a few lines what he did there. 

9. What did Gladstone do to give political power to 
every male householder? How did he try to remove finally 
the Irish discontent? Did he succeed in his attempt? 

10. Why did the West Indies lose their importance at 
the end of the 19th century? What do you understand by 
the terms ‘Responsible Government*, ‘Federation* and 
‘Dominion Status’? What form of Government was esta¬ 
blished finally in Canada and Australia? 
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11. What difference do you notice in the Colonial policy 
of Britain in the 18th and in the 19U1 centuries? Illustrate 
your answer with suitable instances. 

12. Tell how the Cape of Good Hope was got by Britain. 
What were the Boer and English settlements in South 
Africa at the close of the 19th century? What were the 
wars between the Boers and the English in the years 1877 
and 1899 due to? How did the latter war come to a 
close? What form of Government prevails in South Africa 
at present? 

13. Mention the names of a few famous poets and prose 
writers that flourished during the days of Victoria. 

T4. What is meant by a ‘Jubilee’ celebration? In what 
year was the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria celebrated? 

Gent.\logical Table 01- the House of Windsor 

Queen Victoria 
Edward VIlJ 1901-1910 

George V, ^ 1910-1936 

I 

Edward VIII, 1936 (Jan.- Dec.) 

George VI, 1936- 
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THE HOUSE OF WINDSOR 

CHAPTER XXXIX 

Edward VII., 1901-1910 

(Married Alexandra of Dcnmaik) 


Principal 

1901. 

1902. 

1902-1905. 

I906-I908. 

1908-I9IO. 

1909. 

1910. 


Dates: 

Accession ol kduaid VII. 

End of the Boer War. 

Balfour Ministry. 

Campbell-Bannerman Ministry. 

Asquith Ministry. 

Budget rejected by House of Lords. 

Federation of South Africa. Death of Ktlwuid 


VII. 


I. Edward VII. was nearly sixty when he became 
king. His father, Prince Albert, had died when he 
was quite a young man, and for nearly 
forty years he had helped his mother, EdwTr^VH. 
Queen Victoria, by going about the 
country to act on her behalf. He had been a great 
traveller and knew every part of the empire. Hitherto 
he had taken little part in politics. He was shrewd, 
kindly, easy-going, tactful, and open-minded. He 
took his position as a constitutional king very serious¬ 
ly, and, though very careful to keep to himself his 
views about party politics, he made his influence felt 
in many different ways. He travelled about Europe, 
visiting kings and presidents, and welcomed them to 
England when they in their turn paid visits to him. 
He worked hard and successfully to make England 
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better able to do this, since a large number of foreign 
rulers were closely akin to him or to his wife, Queen 
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Alexandra. He did so much to keep the world at 
peace that before his death men called him Edward 
the Peacemaker. Besides the old royal titles he took 
the new one of ‘King of the British Dominions beyond 
the seas.’ 

2. The first important event of the new reign was 
the conclusion of the Boer War. Before the queen 
died, Lord Roberts had taken Bloemfon- 

tein and Pretoria, the capitals of the two v?ar°* *** 
Boer states, and had broken up the chief 
Boer armies. Nevertheless, the Boers still kept on 
fighting. Lord Roberts had now gone home, and 
Lord Kitchener became the chief English general. He 
skilfully conquered the country bit by bit, and gradually 
compelled the Boers to surrender. At last, the Boers 
saw that it was useless to resist any longer, and in 1902 
they agreed to end the war. Thus the Boer republics 
became subject to the British Crown. 

3. The restoration of peace did not end the troubles 
of South Africa. Trade had been ruined by the war, 
and it was difficult to obtain enough labour 

for the mines of the Transvaal. It was T he *^?« cra “ 
not easy for the English and Dutch, so Africa ° Ut 
recently engaged in fighting each other, 
to live side by side. Gradually, however, the state of 
things improved. In 1906 both the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony were allowed to govern them¬ 
selves as freely as any other British colony. In 1910, 
the two old Boer states were joined together with Cape 
Colony and the other British lands in South Africa, 
in a federal government after the fashion of British 
North America and Australia. It was a striking proof 
that the old feuds were being forgotten when Louis 
Botha, who had been the chief general of the Boer 
armies during the war, became the first Prime Minister 
of the Transvaal, and then, after federation, the first 
Prime Minister of United South Africa. 
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4. During the first half of Edward VII.’s reign the 

Unionists were the strongest party in Parliament and 
The Sal* still governed the country. Lord Salisbury, 

buiyand ' who had been Prime Minister since 1895, 
Balfour resigned in 1902, and died soon afterwards, 

ministries His SUC(TSSor W as his nephew, Arthur 

J. Balfour, who remained in office until 1905. During 
these years the ministers had many difficulties to face, 
and gradually lost their favour with the people. 
Perhaps their best work was in improving the relations 
of Britain with foreign countries. They ended many 
long-standing disputes with France, and persuaded the 
French to recognise the British occupation of Egypt. 
Gradually a friendship between the two countries took 
the place of the old attitude of coolness and suspicion. 
Ministers had a difficult part to play when war broke 
out between Japan and Russia in the Far East. English 
sympathy was with Japan but she remained neutral. 
The Japanese defeated the Russians both by sea and 
land, and forced them to make a peace which gave 
Japan all she asked for. 

5. The ministers now began to disagree among each 
other. Joseph Chamberlain, the Colonial Secretary, 

declared that free trade was working badly, 
andTariff*™ ^erefore upheld Tariff Reform , and 

Reform 1 urged that a tax, or duty, should be put 

upon manufactured goods sent from 
foreign countries into Britain. He hoped by this to 
help British manufacturers, many of whom, he said, 
were losing trade in the home market because foreign¬ 
ers were offering for sale in England goods similar to 
theirs at a cheaper rate. Chamberlain was still more 
anxious to give the dominions overseas advantages 
over foreigners in trading with England. Thus he 
wished to allow the corn of Canada, and the meat and 
wool of Australia to come into the country more 
cheaply than similar commodities from foreign lands, 
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hoping that in return the colonies would put lower 
taxes on British manufactures than those of other 
countries. He called this colonial preference, and 
believed that it would be the means of binding the 
different parts of the British empire more closely 
together. He found little active support among the 
ministers, and strong opposition from the Liberals. At 
last he resigned his post, and threw all his energies 
into preaching tariff reform and colonial preference in 
the country. He gradually won over most of the 
Unionists, including the Prime Minister. The strongest 
free-traders among the Conservative ministers gave up 
their posts, but the ministry was now thoroughly dis¬ 
united and disheartened. At last, in 1905, Balfour 
resigned, and the Liberals came back to office. 

6. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman now became 
Prime Minister, and among his colleagues were 
H. H. Asquith as Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer, and the eloquent Welsh leader, bell-Banner- 
David Lloyd George. As the majority in man and 
the House of Commons was still Conserva- 
tive, Parliament was dissolved, and a new 
general election held early in iqo6. The Liberals gain¬ 
ed an overwhelming victory. The elections made it clear 
that the last government was thoroughly mistrusted, 
and that everywhere, except in Birmingham and its 
neighbourhood, the cause of Tariff Reform had made 
little way. In the new House of Commons there were 
five hundred supporters of the government, and only 
one hundred and fifty Unionists. The Liberals, there¬ 
fore, remained in office for the rest of the King’s reign. 
In 1908 Campbell-Bannerman was compelled to resign 
by ill-health, and soon afterwards died. Asquith 
became Prime Minister in his stead, and gave the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer to Lloyd George. 

7. In foreign affairs the new ministers took up a very 
similar line to their predecessors. While keeping up 
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the friendship with France, they managed also to bring 
about better relations with Russia and Germany, King 


The Lords 
and the 


Edward giving his ministers very valuable 
assistance in this matter. In colonial 


Budget of affairs we have seen already how they gave 
1909 free institutions to the Boer colonies, 


and brought about the union of South Africa. In 
home legislation they were less successful, and failed 
to carry all their chief proposals through the House 
of Commons. Some of the most important of their 


bills which the Commons passed, were, however, 
thrown out by the House of Lords, where the Conser¬ 
vatives had an even more overwhelming majority than 
the Liberals in the House of Commons. At last, in 


1909, the House of Lords rejected the budget, or plan 
of taxation for the next year, proposed by Lloyd George, 
whose scheme was to put much heavier taxes on very 
rich people than they had previously paid. To throw 
out a budget was an unheard of thing for the Lords to 
do, since it had long been held that the business of 
taxation belonged to the Commons only. However, 
the Lords did not claim to destroy the budget altogether, 
but said that they would not pass it until the country 
had been asked whether it approved of it or not. 


8. To settle the dispute between the Lords and the 
Liberals, a general election was held early in 1910. 


The General 
Election of 
1910 and 
the Veto 
Resolutions 


The Liberals said that they could not go 
on governing the country if the House of 
Lords stopped all their proposals. They 
therefore declared that the Lords’ control 
over finance must be absolutely ended, 


and their power of stopping new laws greatly reduced. 


The chief thing, therefore, that the electors had to 


decide was whether the ministers or the Lords were 


right. The difficulty was that there were many other 
questions to be decided besides that of the House 
of Lords. Tariff Reform was now strongly upheld by 
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the Conservatives, but Chamberlain’s ill-health and 
absence from politics was a great loss to them. The 
Liberals again won the day, though they lost many 
seats and had to depend for their majority on the 
support of the Irish party, whose real object was 
Home Rule, and the new Labour party, whose chief 
object was to secure social reform. All sections of the 
majority were united against the Lords, so that, when 
the new Parliament met, the Liberals were able to 
force the Lords to accept their budget, and also to 
pass resolutions through the Commons called the Veto 
Resolutions. By these the Commons declared that the 
House of Lords should not be allowed to interfere in 
matters of taxation like the budget, and that the Lords’ 
power to stop laws should be so limited that any 
measure desired by the Commons might become law, 
despite the peers, after two or three years. These 
proposals raised the whole question whether Parlia¬ 
ment should consist of two Houses or one. Before, 
however, the dispute had gone very far, the sudden 
death of King Edward put an end to the fierce struggle 
of parties. 


QUESTIONS 

x. Why was Edward VII. called the Peacemaker? 

2. What effect had the Boer War on South Africa? 
What was the form of Government finally established in 
British South Africa? Name the states that joined together. 

3. Who were the leaders of the Unionist Party? What 
was their foreign policy? 

4. To which party did Joseph Chamberlain belong? 
How did he propose to encourage British manufactures? 
What is meant by Preferential Tariffs? 

5. What were the views of the Liberal Ministry regard¬ 
ing foreign and colonial affairs? What was the dispute 
between the Liberals and the Lords? 

6. Tell what you know of the struggle between the Lords 
and the Commons. 
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George V., 1910-1936 

(Married Mary of Ttck) 


Principal Dates: 

1910. Accession ol George V. 

1911. The Parliament Act. 

1914-1918. The War against German}. 
1910-1915. Asquith Ministry. 

1916-1918. Lloyd George Coalition Ministiy. 
1918. Parliamentary Kefonn Act. 


1. George V. was the second and only surviving son 
of Edward VII. and was forty-five years old when he 

became king. He had been educated as 
a sailor, but gave up the navy when his 
brother’s death made him heir to the 
throne. He married his cousin, Princess 
Mary of Teck. It was the first time for over three 
hundred years that both king and queen had been born 
in England. In 1917 the king repudiated for himself 
and his kinsfolk all foreign titles and declared that his 
family was to be styled the House of Windsor. 

2. When George became king, the Lords and Com¬ 

mons were still engaged in fierce quarrels with each 
The second other. An attempt was made to patch up 
general a compromise in the dispute as to the 

powers of the House of Lords, but it 
191 broke down. Thereupon the Asquith 

government dissolved Parliament, after it had only been 
a few months in existence. But the new House of 
Commons, elected in December, 1910, contained exactly 
the same number of members of each party as the old 


George V. 
and the 
House of 
Windsor 
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returned, so that they balanced each other. The 
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ministers, therefore, again depended for their majority 
on the supports of the Irish Home Rulers and the 
Labour members. 

3. The government was still able to carry its 

measures through the Commons, and send them up 
The Parlla- to Lords. Four of these proposals 
ment&ndthe attracted much attention. One was the 
Insurance Parliament Bill which denied to the Lords 

i ‘* cU the power to reject or alter a money bill, 

and declared that any other bill, if passed by the 
Commons, during three successive years, was to be¬ 
come law at the end of that period, whether the Lords 
accepted it or threw it out. It also reduced to five 
years the duration of a parliament. Another was a 
National Insurance Bill which gave all workers support 
from the State when they were ill or out of work. A 
third was a bill for disestablishing and disendowing 
the Church in Wales, and the fourth was a new bill 
for Home Rule for Ireland . Of these four bills the 
Lords only accepted the Parliament Bill and the 
National Insurance Bill which thus became law at once. 
They rejected both the Welsh Bill and the Irish Bill. 
But the Commons sent up these bills to them both 
the second and the third time. According to the 
Parliament Act, both should have become law by the 
end of 1914 despite the Lords’ opposition. 

4. The prospect of Home Rule created great alarm 
among most of the Irish Protestants, and especially 

among those in Eastern Ulster where the 
aJi^nce" o Protestants were in a majority. The 
Home C Rule Ulstermen said that Parliament had no 

right to bring them under the government 
of the rest of Ireland, for it meant their being ruled by 
men with whom they had no sympathy or agreement. 
They bound themselves together by a solemn covenant 
to resist Home Rule by force, and drilled and armed 
a large number of Ulster Volunteers to execute the 
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threat. The Nationalists, following their example, set 
up a host of National Volunteers to enforce Home 
Rule. Thus Ireland was divided into two armed 


camps, each getting ready to fight the other. 

5. The only way out seemed to be to give Home Rule 
to the part of Ireland where the majority wished for 
it and to exclude from its operation the The j. 
districts where opinion was largely against ; n g Bill and 
it. But the Irish Nationalists declared tHeSus- 


that Ireland must be treated as a single P en * or yAct 


whole, and that Eastern Ulster must be forced to fall 


in with the desires of the majority of Irishmen. They, 
therefore, insisted on the government carrying the 
Home Rule Bill through the Commons for the third 
time in 1914, and opposed the Amending Bill in which 
Asquith proposed to allow any counties, where the 
majority voted against Home Rule, to be excluded 
from its operation. Even after the outbreak of the 
Great War, the Home Rule Bill was still pressed on, 
but a Suspensory Act held up its operation and also 
that of the Welsh Bill until the war had come to an 


end. The Amending Bill was dropped altogether. 

6. Before this stage was reached, a great trouble* 
burst upon the whole world which made disputes about 
Irish Home Rule and Welsh disestablish¬ 


ment seem trivial. This was the outbreak ^ U Q r # e °( 
of war with Germany on August 4, 1914. War 
The Great War was the last and severest 




of a long series of wars on the continent of Europe 
in which France and Germany were the chief rivals. 
Napoleon had defeated the separate German states and 
humbled them. Since then Germany had became a 
strong power united under Prussia and in 1870-1 had 
defeated France and forced terms of peace on her, 
including the cession of territory which left a bitter 
feeling among all Frenchmen and a desire for revenge. 
Meanwhile Germany had developed very rapidly. She 
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had won a great share in the world’s carrying trade, 
had set up a great navy, had established colonies and 
had become a manufacturing country. At the same 
time she continued-to be the chief military power and 
by making friends with Austria and Italy had set up 
a Triple Alliance through which she hoped to control 
Europe. This union of the central powers was the 
more effective since Germany dexterously kept alive 
the old jealousies which had divided Britain, France 
and Russia. The Triple Alliance appeared so menac¬ 
ing that Russia and France formed a Dual Alliance 
against it. Both alliances armed themselves and pre¬ 
pared for a possible war. But Britain, alone of the 
great powers, tried to keep out of the fetters of the 
two rival leagues. Gradually, however, she found her¬ 
self compelled to show her strong sympathy with the 
Dual Alliance and to settle her old disputes with the 
French and Russians. Yet Britain still hoped to live 
on friendly terms with Germany and made no serious 
attempt to get ready an adequate army to defend her 
position. Time after time Europe seemed on the verge 
of war, but matters were somehow smoothed over, and 
most men hoped that the threatened fires would never 
break out. At last new troubles arose which showed 
that the armed peace of the West was not likely to 
last much longer. 

7. Germany became more and more envious of the 
commercial and colonial greatness of Britain. She 
strove hard to set herself up as her rival 
LeTffue cmd * n tra de and on the sea. As a step towards 

the Eastern this she made close friends with Turkey 

ambitions of where in 1909 a revolution had established 
mrm&ny j n p Qwer a party, called the Young Turks A 
which professed to have sympathy with western ways 
and was glad to have the support of Germany. With 
Turkish help Germany hoped to make herself mistress 
of the Near East, and built railways which might 
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carry her armies to India and Egypt. But the Young 
Turks misgoverned their Christian subjects as badly 
as the Sultan had done. At last the people in the parts 
of the Balkan lands still ruled by the Turks rose up 
in revolt against her oppressors. In 1912 a Balkan 
League was formed by the Christian states that had 
gradually thrown off the Turkish yoke. The League 
came to the rescue of their brethren still under Turkish 
rule and succeeded in driving the Turks out of all their 
remaining possessions in Europe, except a small dis¬ 
trict round Constantinople. This was very displeasing 
to Germany and Austria, who were the more annoyed 
since their ally Italy had also gone to war against 
Turkey and had further reduced her power. At the 
same time Germany sought to drive the French out of 
Morocco. She gave up this attempt when Britain 
threatened to come to the help of the French, but her 
failures both in the East and the West, convinced her 
that she could only obtain her way by running the 
risk of a European war. 

8. The situation was extremely dangerous. All the 
continental nations were armed to the teeth, and living 
in mutual fear and hate of each other. It xheout- 
only needed a petty quarrel to start a gene- break of 
ral war. Such a quarrel came in June the Great 
1914, when the heir to the Austrian throne War 
was murdered by a Serbian fanatic, and Austria accused 
Serbia of instigating the crime. This Serbia indig¬ 
nantly denied, but the Austrians refused to believe 
them. 

Now the Serbs were closely allied with Russia, and 
the Austrians hated them since a great many of the 
Slavonic subjects of Austria wished to be joined with 
Serbia in a single Slavonic kingdom. So the Austri¬ 
ans were glad of a chance of humbling the Serbians, 
and promptly sent them an ultimatum making im¬ 
possible demands upon them. Russia got ready to aid 
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Serbia, whereupon Germany ordered Russia to cease 
her military preparations under threat of immediate 
war. On Russia’s refusal, Germany and Austria went 
to war against her. This attack compelled France to 
go to the help of Russia. Thus a general European 
war broke out. A few days later Germany marched 
her troops through Belgium as the easiest way of 
reaching France. She disregarded the protests of the 
Belgians and was careless of the promise which 
Prussia, like the other powers, had entered upon, al¬ 
ways to treat Belgium as a neutral state. Britain 
strongly objected to this, but was told that the treaty 
which guaranteed Belgian neutrality was but a scrap 
of paper, and that Germany intended to do anything 
that made it easier for her to win a rapid victory. 
Thereupon, on 4th August, Britain joined France and 
Russia in resisting the aggression of the Central 
Powers. 

9. The German plan of campaign was to crush 
Fiance quickly and then conquer Russia at her leisure. 

At first nearly everything went as Germany 
o^riie Marne wished. Belgium was easily overrun and 

France invaded from the north. The little 
British force of 150,000 men, under General French, 
joined the French, but the Germans came on in such 
numbers and with so many guns that they drove the 
French and English before them and advanced beyond 
the River Marne to within 40 miles of Paris. Then 
a new French army fell upon the German right, while 
the troops that had been driven in retreat made 
a wonderful rally. After a long fierce fight called the 
Battle of the Marne (September), the Germans in their 
turn were compelled to give way. Before long, how¬ 
ever, they dug themselves into strong positions and 
stayed the enemies* advance. 

10. The character of the war then changed. The 
r Germans had failed to win a speedy decision, but the 
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allies had not been strong enough to prevent them 
occupying nearly all Belgium and a great part of 
Northern France. But the war of rapid 
movement was now succeeded by a war of Thetrench 
trenches in which each side stood on the th^Wcst” 
defensive against the other. A long line 
of earthworks soon stretched from the North Sea to 
the Swiss frontier, and vast armies, millions strong, 
strove, though to little purpose, to find the weak places 
in their enemies’ position. This state of things went 
on for three years. Sometimes the Germans, sometimes 
the allies gained the advantage; but each advance was 
won at enormous cost and did little to settle the 
question as to which side would prevail in the end. As 
years went on. it seemed as if things would result in 
a drawn battle. But the long struggle imposed the 
severest strain on both sides. There was, then, a 
chance of the less resolute party collapsing altogether. 

ii. There was equal activity and more changes of 
fortune in other fields of war. On the eastern front of 
the Central Powers the fortunes of war 
swayed violently from side to side. The J^Ruwian 
Russians pushed their troops deep into the f r ont **'* 
heart of Austria, but Germany, which had 
easily withstood Russian invasion, came to the help of 
her distressed ally. Russia had then to face invasion, 
and soon the long Austro-German line, running from 
the Baltic to the frontiers of Rumania, moved steadily 
eastwards. But treachery and incompetence had 
undermined the powder of Russia, and the weak Tsar, 
Nicholas II., was quite unable to set matters straight. 
In 1917 he was driven from his throne and a Russian 
republic set up. This revolution only made matters 
worse, for power soon fell into the hands of blood¬ 
thirsty fanatics called Bolsheviks , who misruled the 
country, threw over her allies, and concluded a shame¬ 
ful peace with Germany and Austria.’ The result of 
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this was that the eastern armies of the Central Powers 



were able to come to the help of their forces in France 
and Belgium. 
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12. Turkey soon declared herself on the side of the 
Central Powers, who hoped to gain through her 
dominions access to Egypt and British jij ewap | n 
India. To avert this danger an allied force the south- 
landed, in 1915, on the shores of the cast and in 
Dardanelles . The troops showed magnifi- #,a 

cent courage, but their numbers were insufficient and 
the expedition was badly directed. After nine months 
of heroic struggle, the army was safely withdrawn. 
Another force sent up the Persian Gulf to invade 
Mesopotamia, made good progress at first, but early 
in 1916 its advanced sections were taken prisoners by 
the Turks at Kut-el-Amara. Things were made worse 
in the East by Bulgaria joining with Austria in con¬ 
quering Serbia. The King of Greece, a brother-in-law 
of the German Emperor, wanted to join his kinsman’s 
side, but a revolution drove him from power. Before 
this a British and French force had occupied Salonica, 
the chief port of Macedonia, now a part of Greece. For 
a long time it was unable to do anything effective to 
punish Bulgaria or rescue Serbia. Greece, Rumania, 
and Italy declared for the allies. But it was long before 
the Greeks could prepare their armies, and Rumania 
was, after the Russian collapse, easily overrun by the 
Germans. Italy’s declaration of war against Germany 
in 1916 was a clear gain. The Italian attack soon oc¬ 
cupied the Austrian armies, and prevented them being 
of any use to the Germans in West. 

13. There was a struggle on the seas even more vital 
to England than the land campaigns. At first the 
Germans won some successes on the ocean, 

raided the English coast, destroyed mer- 
chant ships, and cut to pieces a weak 
British squadron off Chile. But before long British 
naval supremacy was decisively asserted. After Admiral 
Jellicoe’s victory off Jutland in 1916, the German fleet 
was afraid to leave its harbours, and the war between 
14 
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great battleships was at an end. As a result of this, 
the ocean was free to the transports which carried the 
allied armies all over the world, and the German colo¬ 
nies in Africa, Asia, and the Pacific were gradually 
conquered. 

14. A worse trial to British naval supremacy now 
ensued from the German use of the submarine and the 

mine. These new weapons of war made 
TheSub- u impossible for Britain to blockade the 
Blockade German ports after the old fashion, and 

exposed every ship sailing on the ocean 
to the danger of being blown up by unseen enemies, 
who evaded the British navy by navigating under the 
water. At one time there was a serious danger of the 
British islands being starved out by reason of the 
large number of merchant ships destroyed by German 
submarines. Neutral as well as enemy ships were 
torpedoed at sight, and thousands of passengers and 
peaceful sailors were done to death by tliis new and 
ferocious method of warfare. This was part of the 
deliberate German policy of ruthlessness by which she 
believed she would terrorize the world into submission. 
But such misdeeds, though adding immensely to the 
sum of human misery, did not secure victory for the 
Germans. The allies effectively answered them by 
stopping all the sea-borne trade of their enemies. 
Moreover they gradually devised means of protection 
which made the submarine war very dangerous to the 
German sailors engaged in it. Disgust at German 
methods stiffened the resistance of the allies and 
angered the neutral powers which suffered by it. The 
chief of these was the United States of America. 
Finding remonstrances against the German methods 
useless, the American President, Woodrow Wilson, 
at last took the strong step of declaring war against 
the Central Powers. 

15. One reason why the war lasted so long was that 
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Germany was ready, while Britain was not. Even 
France had not expected war to come at that moment; 
but France had a great national army that The m . 
did not take very long to put out its full effort*©f 
strength. Britain had the largest navy Britain and 
in the world, but only a very small herAUie » 
army to begin with, and the United States had prac¬ 
tically no army at all. Nothing is so wonderful in all 
the war as the way in which the two great English- 
speaking countries set to work to build up vast national 
armies, so that they could take an equal share with 
the French and Italians in defending their liberties 
from the Germans. The result was that the war came 
to be fought on a scale larger than that of any pre¬ 
vious war. The armies numbered many millions of 
soldiers. Britain and her dominions alone raised more 
than six million troops, including large contingents 
which came from Canada, Australia, and the other 
self-governing dominions. A great part was also 
played by the soldiers of India, especially in the 
campaigns against the Turks. Within less than two 
years from their joining the war, the United States 
sent nearly two millions of men to Europe. 

16. It was very gradually that these new forces were 
available. On the British side everything had to be 
done from the beginning and events The 
showed that the British system of govern- Asquith 
ment was but ill-adapted to face the diffi- National 
culties created by a state of universal ,IM#try 
warfare. The Asquith ministry did its best, and called 
on Lord Kitchener to act as minister of war. But 
the deadlock in the West and the disasters in the East 
showed that everything had not yet been done to bring 
about victory. On two occasions it was found desir¬ 
able to reconstitute the ministry. The first recon¬ 
struction was in 1915 when the opposition leaders took 
office under Asquith. Among them were A. J. Balfour 
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and Bonar Law, who had since 1911 become leader of 
the Conservatives in succession to Balfour. The most 
important new steps were, however, the establishment 
of a Ministry of Munitions under Lloyd George, and 
the adoption of compulsory service for the army. 
Thus sufficient shells and arms were provided for the 
vast British armies and an adequate supply of soldiers 
to man them. 

17. Kitchener perished at sea when the ship on 
which he was travelling to Russia was blown up by a 
The LIo d stray mine. Thereupon Lloyd George 
George 7 became minister of war. His rare gifts of 

Coalition imagination and insight soon marked him 

Ministry ou t as the best leader of the nation at war. 

In 1916 Asquith resigned office, and Lloyd George 
became Prime Minister of a national Coalition, intent 
on winning the war. Great changes were made in the 
direction of army and navy. New departments were 
set up to supply war needs, control the food supply, 
and build new ships to replace those blown up by 
German submarines. The State took over the control 
of everything. Though huge mistakes were made, the 
result was to throw the whole energies of the nation 
into the prosecution of the war. Thus the greatest 
crisis of modern history was met by exertions worthy 
of the time. 


18. It was with renewed hope that the allies went 
into the campaign of 1917. Yet so far as the West 


The Cam¬ 
paign* of 
1917 


was concerned these hopes were doomed to 
disappointment. In the spring and summer 
a considerable advance was made both by 


the British armies, now commanded by 


General Douglas Haig, and by their French allies. 


But the losses they suffered were enormous, and in 


the autumn the Germans, reinforced by their troops 
from the East, once more began to move forward and 
reconquer the ground- they had lost. The Italian line 
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was broken by the Austrians, who thereupon invaded 
and conquered the north-eastern provinces of Italy. 
It was only in the East that the main tide of battle 
turned. In Mesopotamia the fall of Kut was avenged 
by General Maude, who marched up the Tigris and 
captured Bagdad. The British army in Egypt invaded 
Palestine, and, under General Allenby, soon made good 
progress. But the most decisive event in favour of 
the allies in 1917 was the declaration of war by the 
United States. The adhesion of America more than 
outbalanced the falling away of Russia. 

19. At the beginning of 1918 the state of things in 
the West looked almost as bad as in the autumn of 
1914. The game of the Germans was now 

once more to force the pace. Accordingly 
they tried to smash up the French and 
British armies before America could send 
a strong force to help them. They nearly succeeded in 
carrying out their purpose. Between March and June 
they gained a wonderful series of victories which 
threatened to separate the French from the British and 
to drive the British back on to the Channel ports. They 
drove a deep wedge into the British army in Flanders, 
and marched down the Somme, threatening Amiens. 
At the same time they advanced against the French 
down the Oise and southwards over the Marne, getting 
dangerously near to Paris, both on the north and on 
the east. 

20. The real trouble with the allies was that, though 
their soldiers had shown extreme bravery, each army 
had fought for its own hand, and there 

had been no single mind to direct and plan ^omnuuid 
the whole campaign. Lloyd George now 
insisted that a single general-in-chief should be 
appointed with power to command the soldiers of the 
many nations fighting in France. He was severely 
opposed, but persevered until he had got his way. 
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Marshal Foch was then chosen as supreme commander, 
General Haig loyally falling in with the new position. 
The effects of the change soon made themselves felt. 
They came more quickly since the allies, though 
defeated, had never lost confidence or courage, and now, 
despite submarines, hundreds of thousands of fresh 
American soldiers were convoyed over the ocean by 
the British fleet, and were taking up their posts beside 
the war-worn veterans of France and Britain. 

21. Foch bided his time, and did not strike until all 
his plans were ready. But in the middle of July the 
French fell upon the advancing Germans, 
massed some fifty miles east of Paris, and 
drove them back, after fierce fighting in 
the second battle of the Marne. This battle was as 
fatal to the last advance of the Germans as was the 
first battle of the Marne to their original effort to 
snatch a hasty triumph. Thereupon the British 
renewed their offensive with success equally great. By 
the end of September the line of 1917 was more than 
restored. 


22. Then came about a wonderful collapse of the 
enemy, both in the East and in the West. In the East 


Victory in 
the East 


it was the less unexpected, since 1917 had 
already seen the beginnings of the break¬ 
up of the Turkish army. But in 1918 the 


British army in Mesopotamia found it easy to advance 


as far as it liked. In Palestine Allenby outmanoeuvred 


the Turks by great encircling movements of his strong 
force of cavalry, occupied Jerusalem and Damascus, 


and finally by the conquest of Aleppo cut off the Turks 


in Mesopotamia from their base. More surprising still 
was the awakening of the Macedonian army from its 
long inactivity, and the rapid collapse of the enemy 
before it. On 29 September Bulgaria, seeing that the 
game was up, made an unconditional surrender. A 


month later, Turkey also laid down her arms on the 
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conditions imposed by the allies. Thus the Eastern 
designs of the Central Powers were entirely frustrated. 

23. The surrender of Bulgaria and Turkey made 
Austria unable to hold her own any longer in the 
Balkan lands. Serbia, her victim, was 

now swiftly reconquered by the Mace- Jf h Auitria* e 
donian force of the allies. Then the 
Italians advanced against the Austrian invaders of 
Italy, and soon drove them with enormous losses 
back over their own frontiers. Austria, face to 
face with invasion, was also brought to her knees by 
a revolt of her own Slavonic subjects. The Austro- 
Hungarian Empire where minorities of Germans and 
Hungarians had long ruled harshly over Slav major¬ 
ities, collapsed under the strain. On 3 November she 
signed an armistice which left her helpless in the hands 
of the allies. Thereupon revolution broke out within 
her empire, and each of the many nations, which had 
been uneasily united under her sway, sought to build 
up an independent state of its own. 

24. The most vital result of the surrender of Bul¬ 
garia, Turkey, and Austria was to leave Germany alone 
to fight against the world in arms. Al¬ 
ready her soldiers had fallen back to the J^ionof 
so-called Hindenburg line, built by their Cermwiy 
most famous leader General Hindenburg 

and believed to be so strong as to defy capture. But 
the allies broke through the boasted defences of the 
Germans, despite the stubborn courage with which 
they still continued to fight. So hard pressed were 
the Germans that by October they begged President 
Wilson to bring about peace, but he sternly answered 
that they must first yield up their conquest and give 
proof that their word could be trusted before negotia¬ 
tions could begin. Meanwhile the allies moved on 
from success to success. By the end of October, more 
than half Flanders was reconquered and France nearly 
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cleared of her invaders. Then the Germans changed 
their government and besought the allies to grant them 
an armistice. At last they accepted the terms imposed 
upon them by Foch, and on u November, 1918, the 
last lighting came to an end. They allowed the allies 
to take possession of all their conquests, and of all 
Germany west of the Rhine; they surrendered their 
warships, their submarines, their guns, and their pri¬ 
soners. A revolution in Germany, resulting in the 
J flight of the emperor, completed the break-up of the 
German menace. Thus an armistice, the end of actual 
fighting, was happily brought about. The next step 
was to turn the armistice into a final peace. 

25. A conference of the allies met at Paris to con¬ 
sider the terms on which peace should be made. 

Among the statesmen there assembled were 
Ver*M*l?e» C ° f Lloyd George, President Wilson and the 

French Prime Minister, Clemenceau. A 
vast task lay before them and many months passed be¬ 
fore any definite results were arrived at. But in June, 
1919, exactly five years after the murder of the Austrian 
heir had started the war, Germany unwillingly accepted 
at Versailles the conditions imposed upon her. They 
were fatal to the hopes with which the Germans had 
entered the War. Germany was to be content with a 
small army and navy; she was to pay as much as she 
could in compensation to the allies whom she had so 
deeply wronged. She was to restore to the French 
Alsace and Lorraine, which she had taken from France 
in 1871; she was to surrender all her colonies; she was 
to allow the Danes, Poles and her other non-German 
subjects to decide by voting whether they would or 
would not remain attached to Germany; she was even 
to give up the German city of Danzig to allow revived 
Poland to have a port of its own. The terms of peace 
with Austria were settled a few months later. They 
put in the place of the unwieldy Austrian Empire seve- 
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ral national states, and gave to Italy not only most of 
Italian Austria, but some German-speaking lands as 
well. When they came to settle the Turkish peace the 
victorious allies began to quarrel among themselves, 
and the Turks thus got better terms than had at first 
seemed likely. They lost territory to Greece and gave 
up Palestine and Iraq to be ruled by Britain, and Syria 
to be ruled by France. These three territories are ruled 
under ‘Mandate* or trusteeship from the League 
of Nations of which mention is made in the next para¬ 
graph. Turkey herself consists mainly of Asia Minor, 
though she retains Constantinople, but the capital has 
been moved to Angora. 

26. Included in the Peace Treaties was a plan to es¬ 
tablish a League of Nations , which it was hoped would 
make future wars impossible, or at least 
secure that they did not break out almost ^Nations* 
by accident as they had done in the past. 

All the great powers with the exception of Russia, 
where the Bolshevik revolution had broken out 
and of the United States whose people were always 
jealous of foreign alliances, joined the League, and 
pledged themselves most solemnly not to go to war 
with each other until every step had been tried to 
settle the dispute in a peaceable way. Britain herself, 
the Dominions and India, as well as practically all 
the states of the world are now members of the League, 
and send delegations to the Assembly which meets 
each September at Geneva. The Council consists of 
representatives of the biggest powers and a few others 
elected in turn, and meets more often, and tries to 
prevent disputes, and to arrange for closer co-operation 
between the nations of the world in many ways. Since 
it was started the League had called a number of im¬ 
portant international conferences, and has done much 
to smooth over international difficulties. It has had 
some very difficult problems to handle and has not 
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always been entirely successful, but the regular meeting 
of statesmen of different nations has helped them to 
understand something of each other’s difficulties. The 
League is an immense experiment. If it succeeds it will 
mark a new era in human society, and give the world 
something worth having in exchange for the losses, the 
misery and horrors of the Great War. If it fails none 
can say what disasters the future holds in store. 

27. England herself, despite the great exertions she 
made to win the war did not neglect reforms. A Re¬ 
form Act in 1918 gave the vote to practi- 
caliy all adult males, and to women over 
War ° 1 e thirty ; the districts returning members were 
rearranged on a nearer approach to equal¬ 
ity. Women have been since admitted to the vote at 
twenty-one which is the qualifying age for men also. 
Much too has been done to extend and improve edu¬ 
cation, since it has always been realised that without 
education the vote is merely a menace. Much attention 
has also been given to providing for the poorer citizens, 
by schemes of social insurance for unemployment, for 
sickness and ill-health, and by pensions for widows 
and orphans. It will be seen how much attention has 
been paid to social questions, and there was need of 
this, for since the war Britain has been suffering from 
a long continued and very severe depression of trade, 
which has forced her to support a continuous body of 
unemployed running into millions. The world as a 
whole has been suffering from similar disturbances 
^ince the war. The schemes for exacting payment of 
reparations from defeated Germany, together with the 
great war debts owed by various nations of France or 
Britain, and ultimately to the great creditor nation the 
United States of America, have so paralysed the old 
trade activities that nation after nation has been on the 
verge Of bankruptcy. International trade has shrunk, 
and in certain cases there have even been signs of a 
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return to barter. From such a situation the best brains 
of the world are seeking an escape. 

28. War conditions made acute the longstanding 
question of the state of Ireland. The Irish Nationalist 
party led by John Redmond, had agreed 
to postpone its political demands because 23 ewnt 
of the Great War, and as we have seen 
the Home Rule Act was suspended until the war was 
over. In the early part of the war Ireland sent a fair 
supply of recruits to the British armies, but as the 
war dragged on, the extremist or Sinn Fein party 
gained ground, and the constitutional or Nationalist 
party fell into discredit. The Sinn Feiners were 
avowedly discontented with the limited powers which 
were to be given to the Irish parliament by the Home 
Rule Act, and they objected to the policy of postpone¬ 
ment. They gradually drifted towards violence, and 
at Easter 1916, with German help, engineered a rebel¬ 
lion in Dublin. This was suppressed after some street 
fighting, but the discontent was only driven under¬ 
ground. Matters were brought to a head by an Act 
of 1918 which attempted to extend conscription to Ire¬ 
land. The Act met with a storm of opposition and could 
never be enforced. At the general election in that year 
the Sinn Feiners, who had declared for the establish¬ 
ment of an independent republic, gained 73 seats. 
They thus held all the seats in southern Ireland except 
two, and some seats in the north as well. The minority 
of Unionists in the north were equally determined that 
they would not accept any form of Home Rule, much 
less such a republic as the Sinn Feiners desired. 

When the Sinn Fein members solemnly met in Dub¬ 
lin and ‘declared the republic*, matters drifted steadily 
towards'civil war, between the extremists and the up¬ 
holders of British rule. At last in 1921 commonsense 
re-asserted itself and an agreement was negotiated 
between Sinn Fein and the British Government, by 
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which Ireland was to be given full Dominion status 
such as Canada possessed. The North was allowed 
to withdraw from this arrangement, and still sends 
members to the British Parliament. Thus was set up 
the Irish Free State, which consists of Southern 
Ireland, and rules itself by its parliament at Dublin as 
a British Dominion. 

29. India had for a long time been agitating for 
Home rule. At the end of the Great War, the British 
Government undertook to make India, in 
India gradual stages a self-governing unit of the 

British Empire. Accordingly, the Montagu-Chelmsford 
report was issued and a new system of government 
was introduced in 1920. In 1927, a Royal Commission 
was appointed, with Sir John Simon as its Chairman, 
to consider further changes, and subsequently three 
Round Table Conferences were held in London, at 


which the Indian peoples were represented. In 1933 
a scheme of Constitutional Reform for India was put 
forward, which was later embodied in a bill, presented 
to both Houses of Parliament, and became law in 1935. 
The new system of government was introduced in 1937. 

30. One of the greatest changes that has taken place 
in recent years has been in the organisation and spirit 
TL n , of the British Empire. Indeed the old 

Common- name of Empire is now reserved for the 

wealth of newer settlements and territories such as 

Nations those in Africa, and in Malaya, as well as 

such old colonies as the West Indies which have not yet 
achieved full self-government. We speak instead of 
the Commonwealth of Nations when we think of that 


brotherhood of free nations, the Dominions. Six 


nations are recognised as dominions today, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand, South Africa, the Irish 
Free State, and Newfoundland. The phrase Dominion 
status came gradually into use to indicate that complex 
of power and responsibilities enjoyed by the govern- 
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merits of the British Dominions, but it is a phrase 
which cannot at any time be sharply and clearly de¬ 
fined. It rests on a mass of customs which have 
grown up in the actual working of the constitution of 
the Empire and as these customs grow and develop, so 
dominion status changes and expands. The Dominions 
are recognised as nations by also becoming members 
of the League of Nations. They meet every four 
years in London at the Imperial Conference to discuss 
matters of common concern. In 1926 a famous report 
drawn up by a committee of the conference under Lord 
Balfour was adopted. It stated that the Dominions 
‘are autonomous communities within the British Em¬ 
pire, equal in status, in no way subordinate to one 
another in any respect of their domestic or external 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown and freely associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Every self-governing 
member of the Empire is now master of its own destiny. 
In fact if not always in form it is subject to no compul¬ 
sion whatever’. Four years later in 1931 was passed 
(he Statute of Westminster which laid it down that 
the parliament at London was no longer sovereign as 
far as the Dominions were concerned. To this stage 
then we have come in that long evolution of history 
from those early days when the free English folk settled 
in the island from their homes in Germany. We 
have a group of free nations, freely governing them¬ 
selves and freely co-operating in all matters of common 
interest. It is a system which is of great value to 
humanity and to the peace of the world, and statesmen 
in England and in the Dominions are studying to see 
how best they can make certain that it shall endure. 

In 1935 His Majesty George V. completed the 25th 
year of his reign and the Silver Jubilee was celebrated 
with great enthusiasm in London and elsewhere 
throughout the British Empire. But he was not 
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destined to live long after this. On January 20, 1936 
he passed away after an eventful reign of 25 years. 
His son, the Prince of Wales, succeeded him as King 
Edward VIII. 

King Edward VIII., when he was Prince of Wales, 
had paid visits to nearly every part of the Empire. 



George vi. 
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He took a keen interest in his people and when he 
renounced the throne on the 10th of December 1936, 
after a very short reign of less than eleven months, 
the grief of the people was very great. He was 
succeeded by his brother the Duke of York as King 
George VI. and was crowned at Westminster Abbey 
on May 12, 1937. 

King George VI., as Duke of York, had travelled 
in Kenya, Uganda and the Sudan in Africa, New 
Zealand and Australia where he opened the new 
Parliament buildings at Canberra. lie also took a 
great interest in the Industrial Welfare Society of which 
he was the lirst President. He has had a long training 
in the public affairs of the country and is therefore 
well fitted to take up the responsibilities of a sovereign. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Tell what )ou know of the Parliament and the 
National Insurance Acts. 

2. Where is Ulster? Why were the people of Ulster 
against granting Home Rule for Ireland? 

3. Who were the members of the Triple and Dual 
Alliances? What was the attitude of the English towards 
these? 

4. What were the ambitious designs of Germany? How 
did she hope to achieve them? 

5. What was the immediate cause that led to the Great 
War of 1914? Why did England take part in it? 

6. What was the German plan of campaign? How did 
her plan succeed against France and Russia? 

7. Tell what you know of the Revolution in Russia in 
1917. Who were the Bolsheviks? 

8. Who was Woodrow Wilson? Why did he declare 
himself against Germany? 

9. Tell how Germany and her allies were crushed 
finally in the East as well as in the West. 

to. Point out the chief provisions of the treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles. Tell how the treaty affected Germany. 
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11. What are the territories under the ‘Mandate*? 
With what objects has the League of Nations been started? 

12. What effects had the Great War on the trade and 
prosperity of the people? 

13. What reforms have been effected in England after 
the War in respect of Franchise, Education, Unemploy¬ 
ment and other social problems? 

14. Who are the Sinn Feiners? Under what circum¬ 
stances was the Irish Free State established? 

15. What is meant by the British Commonwealth? 
What portions of the British Empire are recognised as 
Dominions? What powers do they enjoy in their domestic 
and external affairs? How has the Statute of Westminster 
enhanced the status of the Dominions? 
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